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H. Jacobi 


In the Indian 'Antiguary, vol. VII, p. 311, a paper on 
the Six Tirthakas by James d’Alwis was reproduced with 
notes by the editor, One of these heretical teachers, 
Nigantha Nataputta, has lately become of great interest, 
and he has been identified with Mahavira, the supposed’ 
founder of the Jaina sect. The proof of this identity is 
conclusive. For the Bauddhas and Jainas agree not only in 
the name of the sect, viz., Pali,—Nigantha, Niggantha, 
Nigandha ; Sanskrit,—Nirgrantha, and Prakrit,—Niyamtha 
Niggamtha ; Sanskrit,—Nirgrantha,—respectively ; and in the 
name of the founder Pali,— Nataputta, Nataputta, Sanskrit,— 
Jfatiputra, and Prakrit,—Nataputta, Nayaputta; Sanskrit,— 
Jfiataputra, J#atiputra respectively ; but also on the place of 
Jiataputra’s death, the town Pava; see my edition of the 
Kalpasutra, pp. 4-sqq. Yet there remain some anomalies 
in the forms of these names and some obscure points in 
the doctrines of the Niganthas as defined by the Bauddhas. 
To account for, and clear up these, is my purpose in the 
first part of this paper. 


The word Niganttha in Pali books, and Niyamtha in 
Jaina Siitras (e.g. the SiitrakrtGnga and Bhagavati) are 
neither Pali nor Jaina Prakrit. For its Sanskrit prototype, 
Nirgrantha, current with the Jainas and Northern Buddhists, 
would in both dialects have regularly become Niggamtha, 
which form, indeed, is the common one in Jaina Prakrit, 
but not'so in Pali. The form Nigantha was almost certainly 
adopted by both sects from the Magadhi dialect; for it 
occurs in the ASoka inscription at Delhi, separate edict I. 
5 (Ind. Ant. vol. VI, p. 150 note). This hypothesis becomes 
a certainty for the word Nataputta. As translated in Sanskrit 
it is Jiata or Jiatiputra, the regular Pali. derivative would 
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be Nataputta with a palatal #%. The dental in its stead is 
a Magadhism. For, in the Magadhi inscriptions of Asoka, 
we read nati, amna, etc.—Sanskrit j#dati, anya ete, which 
words become 74ti, afifia,.etc. in Pali and in the dialects of 
the Asoka inscriptions at Girnar and Kapurdigiri. The 
palatal % appears in Pali in the first part of the name 
when used as the name of the Ksattriya clan to which 
‘Mshavira belonged. For I identify the #atika. living near 
Kotigama mentioned in the Mahavagga sutta (Oldenberg’s 
edition p. 232), with the Jmataka Ksattriyas in Kundagrama 
of the Jaina books. As regards the vowel of tbe second 
syllable, the different sources are at variance with each 
other. The Northern Buddhists spell the word with an i,— 
Jiatiputra in Sanskrit, and Jo-thi tseu in Chinese (tseu means 
‘son’), the Southern ones with an a—Nataputta, as do the 
Jainas, though Jfiatiputra is not unfrequent in MSS. The 
form Nayaputta proves nothing, for the syllables ya and 7? 
are interchangeable in Jaina Prakirit. M..Eug. Burnouf, 
commenting on the name in question, says: ‘“J’ignore 
pourquoi le Pali supprime 171 de Djmati ;+ serait ce que le 
primitif veritable serait -Djfati et que le Dyjfati en serait 
un prakritism correspondant a celui du Sud ndta, comme 
djeta correspond a djetri?’. That M. Burnouf was perfectly 
Fight in his conjecture, can now be proved beyond a doubt. 
For the occasional spelling of the word with a lingual ¢ 
Nataputta shows an unmistakable trace of the original 4. 
The Sanskrit for Nigantha Nataputta was therefore in all 
probability Nirgrantha Jiatrputra, that of the Ksattriya 
clan Jnatrka (Pali—N4dtika, Prakrit—Nd@yaga). It is perhaps 
‘not unworthy of remark that Nigantha N&ataputta must 
‘have made part of the most ancient tradition of the Bauddhas, — 
and cannot have been added to it in later times as both 
‘words conform, not to the phonetic laws of the Pali 
language, but to those of the early Magadhi. 


We sball now treat of the opinions which the Buddhists 


I, Preserved however in natika; if my conjecture about the sees oF 
that, word with the first-part of. Nataputta be right. 
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ascribe to Nataputta and to the Niganthas in general, in 
order to show that they are in accordance with Jainism. 
One of its most characteristic features is the unduly extended 
idea of the animate world; not only are plants and trees 
endowed with life, and accordingly are not to be wantonly 
destroyed, but also particles of earth, water, fire and wind. 
The same doctrine was according to James d’Alwis, held 
by Nigantha Nataputta: ‘He held that it was sinful to 
drink cold water: ‘cold water’, he said, was imbued with 
a soul. Little drops of water were small souls, and large 
drops were large souls.” In Buddhaghosa’s commentary on 
the Dhamapadam (Fausboll’s edition p. 398), the ‘better 
Niganthas’ who go about naked, say that they cover their 
almsbowls least particles of dust and spray, imbued with 
life, should fall into them. Compare Kalpasiitra, Samacari 
29, where a similar rule is given. These naked Niganthas 
need not have been of the Digambara sect, for according 
_to the Acardnga Sutra it was considered ‘a meritorious, not 
a necessary, penance for an ascetic to wear no clothes. 


In the Mahdvagga Sutta, vi, 31, 1, Nigantha Nataputta 
is said to hold the kiriyavada opposed to the akiriyavada 
of Gotama Buddha. The kiriyavada, or the belief in the 
activity of the soul, is one of the cardinal dogmas of the 
Jainas, and is found in their creed in the first chapter of 
‘the Acardnga. 


James d’Alwis proceeds after the above quoted passage : 
“He [Nataputta] also declared that there were three dandas 
or agents for the commission of sin, and that the acts of 
the body (kaya), of the speech (vdc), and of the mind 
(mana) were three separate causes, each acting indepen- 
dently of the other,” Compare the ‘subjoined passage 
trom the third uddesaka of the Sthandnga, in which the 
term danda in its relation to mind, speech and body 
occurs: tao dandda pannatta, tam jaha : manadamde, vaidamde. 
kaya-damde. “There are declared three damdas namely, the — 
danda of the mind, the danda of the speech, the danda of 
the body.” Thus for ali agrees’ with Jainism. James 
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d’Alwis’s account of Nataputta’s doctrines concludes: ‘“‘This 
heretic asserted that crimes and virtues, happiness and 
misery, were fixed by fate, that as subject to these we 
cannot avoid them, and that the practice of the doctrine 
can in no ways assist us. In this notion his heresay con- 
sisted.” As the Jaina opinions on these points do not 
materially differ from those of the Hindus in general, and 
as the doctrine’ defined above are . inconsistent with the 
kiriyavada and with ascetic practices I do not doubt that 
the Bauddhas committed an error, perhaps in order to 
stigmatise the Niganthas as heretics, who in their turn 
have mis-stated the Bauddha doctrine of the nirvana, saying 
that according to the Saugata’s opinion the liberated souls 
return to the Samsara (punarbhave ‘vataranti’?). his mis- 
statement occurs in Silaika’s commentary on the Acdrdnga 
Sutra (867 A.D.), arid can have no reference therefore to 
the Lamas and Chutuktus of the Northern Buddhist church, 


as I formerly opined, for they were not yet in existence 
in Silanka’s time. 


We pass now to the outline of Nataputta’s system in 
the Sadmaniiaphala. Sutta, (Grimblot Sept Suttas Palis. p. 
126). It may be remarked that, according to Mr. Rhys 
Davids (Academy, September 13th, 1879, p. 197) the passage 
in question is not commented upon in the commentary 
Sumangala Vilasini. Mr. Gogerly translated it thus: “In 
this world, great king, the Niganthas are well defended in 
four directions, that is, great king, the Niganthas in the 
“present world by general abstinence (from evil). restrain sinful 
propensities, weaken evil by controlling it, and are ever 
under self-government. They are thus well defended on all 
sides, and this is called—being arrived at perfection, being 
with subjected passions, being established in virtue” (ibidem, 
p. 173). All this might as easily have been translated from 
a Jaina Sutra, and it would be difficult to tell the differ- 
ence, but unfortunately this translation cannot be reconciled 
with our text. M. Burnouf’s translation is more literal, 
but less intelligible; it runs thus: ‘En ce monde, grand 
roi, le mendiant Nigantha est retunu par le frein de quatre 
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abstentions reunies. Et comment, grand roi, le mendiant 
Nigantha est-il retenu par le frein de quatre abstentions 
reunies ? En ce monde, grand roi, le mendiant Nigantha 
est entierement retenu par le lien qui enchaine; il est — 
enveloppe par tous les liens, enlace par tous les liens, 
resserre par tous les liens; voila de quelle maniere, grand 
roi, Je mendiant Nigantha est retenu par le frein de quatre ° 
abstentions reunies. Et parce qu’il est, ainsi retenu, grand 
roi, il est nomme Nigantha, c’est-a-dire libre de toute 
chaine, pour qui toute chaine est detruite, qui a secoue 
toutes les chaines’’, (ibidem, p. 204). And in a note he 
adds: “Mais quand la definition dit qu’ii est enlace dans 
tous les liens, cela signifie qu’il obeit si completement aux 
regles d’une rigoureuse abstention, quwil semble que tous 
ses. mouvements soient enchaines dans les liens qui le reti- 
ennent captif, &c.” The general drift of this definition, 
_ especially the stress laid on control, savours of Jainism ; 
but luckily we-are not confined to. such generalities for our 
deduction. For the phrase catuydma samvara-samvuto, tran- 
slated: by Gogerly “well defended in our directions’, and by 
Burnouf ‘‘retenu par le frein de quatre abstentions reunies” 
contains the distinct Jaina term c@turydma. it is. applied 
to the doctrine of Mahavira’s predecessor Par$va, to dis- 
tinguish it from the reformed creed of Mahavira, which is 
called paficyGma dharma. The five ydmas are the five great 
vows, ‘mahavratani, as they are usually named, viz. ahimsa 
not killing, sunrta truthful speech, asteya not stealing, 
brahmacarya chastity, aparigraha renouncing of all illusory 
objects. In the cdturyama dharma of Mahavira brahmcarya 
was included in aparigraha. The most important passage 
is one of the Bhagavati (Weber, Fragment der Bhagavati, 
p. 185) where.a dispute between Kalasa Vesiyaputta a 
follower of ParSva (Pasadvachchejja, i.e. ParSvapatyeya) and 
some disciples of Mahavira is described. It ends with 
Kalasa’s begging permission: “to stay with you after having 
changed the law of the four vows for the law of the five 
vows enjoining compulsory confession”. In Silafka’s Com- 
mentary on the Acdrdnga- the same distinction is made 
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_ between the cdturyGmadharma of Par§va’s followers and the 
paicayama dharma of Vardhamana’s firtha (Ed. Cal. p. 331). 
These particulars about the religion. of the Jainas previous 
to the reforms of Mahavira are so matter-of-fact like, that 
it is impossible to- deny that they may have been handed 
down by trustworthy tradition. Hence we must infer that 
Nirgranthas already existed previous to Mahavira,—a result 
which we shall render more evident in the sequel by colla- 
teral proofs. On this supposition we can understand how 
the Buddhists ascribed to Nataputta the cdturyama dharma. 
though he altered just this tenet; for it is probable that 
the Buddhists. ascribed the old Nirgrantha creed to Nata- 
putta, who.then took the lead of the community, and of 
whose reforms, being indeed only trifling, his opponents 
were not aware. And though it looks like a logical trick, 
the testimony of the Buddhists on this point might be 
brought forward as an argument for the existence of 
Nirgranthas previous to, and differing in details from, the 
tirtha of Mahavira. But we have not to rely on so dubious 
arguments as this for our proposition. The arguments that 
may be adduced from the Jaina Sutras in favour of the 
theory that Mahavira reformed an already existing religion, 
and did not found a new one, are briefly these. Mahavira 
plays a part wholly different from that of Buddha in the 
histories of their churches. His attainment to the highest 
knowledge cannot be compared to that of Buddha.. The 
latter had to reject wrong beliefs and wrong practices before 
he found out the right belief and the right conduct. He 
seems to have carved out his own way,—a fact which 
required much strength of character, and which is easily 
recognised in ali Buddhist writings. But Mahavira went 
through the usual career of an ascetic; he seems never 
to have changed his opinions nor to have rejected religious 
practices, formerly adhered to. Only his knowledge increased, 
as in the progress of his penance the hindrances to the higher 
degrees of knowledge were destroyed until it became absolute 
(kevala). His doctrines are not spoken of in the Sutras 
as his discoveries, but as decreta or old establiseed truths, 
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pannattas. AN this would be next to impossible if le had 
been like Buddha, the original founder of his religion ; but 
it is just what one would expect to be the record of a 
reformer’s life and preaching... The record of the fourteen — 
purvas points the same way; for these books which were 
‘lost some generations after Mahavira’s Nirvana, are said 
to have existed since the time of. the first. Tirthakara 
Rsabha or Adinatha ; they must therefore be considered as 
‘the sacred books of the original Nirgranthas’ previcus to 
Mahavira’s reforms. But all these arguments are open 
to one fatal objection, viz. that they are taken from the 
Jaina literature which was reduced to writing so late as 
the fifth century A.D. During the preceding ten centuriés, 
an opponent will say, the Jainas modelled everything in their 
sacred books on. the preconceived theory of the uninterrupted 
existence of their faith since the beginning of the world. 
On this supposition the whole of the sutras. would be 
a most wonderful fabric of fraud; for everything is in 
keeping with the theosy in .question, and no trace of the 
contrary left. I place much confidence therefore in the 
Jaina Sutras, being of opinion that they are materially the 
“same as they were in the early centuries after Mahavira’s 
Nirvana, as may be proved to be the case with the Acdranga, 
the present disposition of which is. already followed in 
Bhardrabahu’s Niryukti. Yet we must confirm the above 
suggested opinions by evidence from another quarter, open 
to no objection. If the sects of the Bauddhas and Jainas 
were of equal antiquity, as must be assumed on the 
“supposition that Buddha and Mahavira were contemporaries 
and the founder of their sects, we should expect either 
Sect mentioned in the books of their opponents. But this 
is not the case. The Nirgranthas are frequently mentioned 
by the Buddhists, even in the oldest parts of the Pitakas. 
But I have not yet met with a distinct mention of the 
Bauddhas in any of the old Jaina Siitras, though’ they 
Contain lengthy legends about Jamali, Gosala and other’ 
heterodox -teachers. It. follows that the Nirgranthas were 
considered by the Bauddhas. an important sect, whilst the 
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Nirgranthas could ignore their adversaries. As this is just 
the reverse position to that which both sects mutually — 
occupy in all after-times, and as it is inconsistent with our 
assumption of a contemporaneous origin of both creeds, we 
are driven to the conclusion that the Nirgranthas were not 
a newly-founded sect in Buddha’s time. This seems to have 
been the opinion of the authors of the Pitakas too; for 
we find no irdication of the contrary in them. In James 
d’Alwis’ paper on Six Tirthakas, the “Digambaras” appear 
to have been regarded as an old order of ascetics, and all 
of those heretical teachers betray the influence of Jainism 
in their doctrines or religious . practices, as we shall now 
point out. 

Gosala Makkhaliputta was the slave of a nobleman. 
His master from whom he ran away, “‘pursued him and 
seized him by his garments; but they losening Gosala 
effected his escape naked. In this state he entered a city, 
and passed for Digambara Jaina or Bauddha, and founded 
the sect which was named after him.” According to the 
Jainas he was originailly a disciple of Mahavira, but after- 
wards set himself up for a Tirthakara. In the Mahavira- 
caritra of Hemacandra, he defends the precept of naked- 
ness against the pupils of ParSava, and “gets beaten, and 
almost killed by the women of a village in Magadha, 
because he is a naked Sramana, or mendicant”. Wilson, 
Works, vol. I, p. 294, note 2. 

Purdna KaSyapa declined accepting clothes “thinking that. 
as a Digambara he would be better respected.” 

Ajita KeSakambala believed trees and shrubs to have a 
jiva, and that “one who cuts down a tree, or destroyed a 
creeper, was guilty as a murderer’’. a 

Kakudha Katyayana also “declared that cold water was 
imbued with a soul’. : 

The preceding four Tirthakas appear all to have adopted 
some or other doctrines or practices which make part of the 
Jaina system, probably. from the Jainas themselves. More 
difficult is the case with Safijaya Belatthaputta. For the 
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account of his doctrines in the Samatttaphala Sutta 
has been so differently translated by M. Burnouf and 
by M. Gogerly as to suspend decision. According to the 
former Safijaya’s doctrine, which is called anattamanavécd, — 
would coincide with the svadvada of the Jainas; but 
according to the latter it denotes no more than perfect 
indifference to all transcendental problems, not | the com- 
patibility of one solution. with its contrary. All depends on 
the interpretation of the two words me no in the text, 
about which it is impossible to form a correct opinion 
without the help of the commentary. 

It appears from the preceding remarks that Jaina ideas 
and practices must have been current at the time of Maha- 
vira and independently of him. This, combined with the 
other arguments which we have adduced, leads us to the 
opinion that the Nirgranthas. were really in existence long 
before Mahavira, who was the reformer of the already 
existing sect. This granted, it is not difficult to form a 
tolerably correct idea of the relation between Buddhism and 
Jainism. The former is not an offshoot of the latter ; 
for Buddha rejected the principal dogmas and practices of 
the Nirgranthas ;.it is rather a protest against it. All that 
has been said to maintain that Buddhism stands in a 
closer connection with Jainism, is to no effect for lack of 
proof. The proposed identification of Mahavira’s disciple, 
the Gatitama Indrabhiti with the Gautama Sakyamuni, - 
because both belonged to the gotra of Gotama, has been 
refuted by Profs. Wilson, Weber and others. It can only be 
maintained on the principles of Fluellen’s logic: “There 
is a river in Macedon; and there is also, moreover, a 
river in Monmouth. It is. called’: Wye at Monmouth, but 
it is ‘out of .my brains what is the name of the ‘other 
river. But “tis all one: it is so like as my fingers ; and 
there is salmons in both.” 

Little better is the second argument, that there were 
twenty-four Buddhas who immediately preceded Gautama 
Buddha. These twenty-four Buddhas have been compared 
with the twenty-four Tirthakaras: of the Jainas, though their 
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names have little in common. As Buddha rejected the last 
Tirthakara at least as an heretic, he could only have 
recognised twenty-three. The only inference which .can be | 
made from the twenty-four Tirthakaras and twenty-five 
Buddhas in texts of recognised authority is that the fiction 
in question is an old one. Whether there be any founda- 
tion for this Buddhistical theory, it is not for me_ to 
decide ; all authorities on Buddhism have given their verdict 
to the contrary. But it is different with the. Jainas. For, 
‘since we know that Jainism was not founded by Mahavira 
it follows that somebody else was the real founder of the 
seet, and it is possible that’ many reformers preceded 
Mahavira. 2 
It is the opinion of nearly all scholars who have 
written on this question that Parsva was the real founder 
of Jainism. The Rev. Dr. Stevenson says in his Preface 
to the Translation of the Kalpasitra, p. xii: ‘From Maha- 
vira upwards, to the preceding Tirthanikara . ParSvanatha, 
we have no list of head teacher, but we have only an 
interval of 250 years, while the term of Par§va’s sublunary 
existence is still. bounded by the possible number of a hundred 
YOATS..ececeeeeee The moderation of the Jains, up to the time 
of P&arSvanatha, is the more remarkable as after that 
they far outstrip all their compeers in the race of absurdity, 
making the lives of their Tirthaikars extend to thousands 
of years, and interposing between them countless ages, thus 
enabling us to trace with some confidence the boundary 
between the historical and fabulous”. Whatever may be 
thought of this argument, it is at least favourable to the 
opinion that ParSva is a historical person. This is ren- 
dered still more credible by the distinct mention of his 
followers and his doctrines in the Jaina Sutras.. That self- 
same. doctrine, the cdturvama dharma, is mentioned by the 
Buddhist, though ascribed to Nataputta. But there is nothing 
to prove that Par§va was the founder of Jainism. Jaina 
tradition is unanimous in making Rsabha the first Tirthakara. 
Though he is stated to have lived 840,000 great years, and 
have died something less than 100,000,000 oceans of years 
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before Mahavira’s Nirvana, yet there may be something 
historical in the tradition which makes him the’ first Tirtha- 
kara. For the Brahmins too have myths in their Puranas 
about a Rsabha, son of king Nabhi and Meru, who had ~ 
_ a hundred sons, Bharata and the rest, and _ entrusting 
Bharata with the government of his kingdom, adopted the 
life of an anchorite— Wilson, Visnu Purana, vol, Il., p, 103 
sqq. All these particulars are also related by the  Jainas 
of their Rsabha; and from the more detailed account in 
the Bhdgavata Purana it is evident that the fabulous founder 
of the Jaina sect must indeed be meant (ibid, p. 104, note 
1, But what value belongs to these myths of the Purdnas 
about Rsabha, whether they are founded on facts, or were 
merely suggested by the legendary mI = the Jajnas, it 
is wholly impossible to decide. 

Of the remaining ‘Tirthakaras I have little to add. Sumati, 
- the fifth Tirthakara, is apparently identical with Bharata’s 
son Sumati, of whom it is said in the . Bkdgavata that he 
“will be irreligiously worshipped, by some infidels, as a 
divinity’? (Wilson, ibid). , 

Aristanemi, the 22nd Tirthakara, is connected with the 
Kréna-myths through his wife Rdagimati, daughter of 
Ugrasena. me 

But we must close our researches here, content to have 
obtained -a few glimpses into the prehistorical development 
of Jainism. The last point which we can perceive is Parsva ; 
beyond him all is lost in the mist of fable and fiction. 


( IA, Vol. ix, 1880 ) 
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ANEKANTAVADA : THE PRINCIPAL JAINA 
CONTRIBUTION TO LOGIC 


Sukhlalji Sanghvi 


The first and the foremost of the contributions—one 
that is the key to the rest—made by the Jaina savants to 
Indian Logic (pramdna-sastra) is the systematic exposition 
(Sastriya-niripana) of Anekantavada or the Doctrine of 
Non-Absolutism and (its corollary) Nayavada or the Doctrine 
of Partial Truths. 


There are two mutually distinct, fundamental standpoints 
(dzsti) for looking at the universe—one is that which tends 
towards generalization (samanya-gamini), the other that which 
_ tends towards particularization (visesa-gamini). The former 
starts with the observation of the similarities (samdnata), but it 
is.gradually inclined to emphasize non-distinction (abheda) and 
finally views the universe as rooted in something one and 
single ; hence it arrives at the conclusion that whatever is 
an object of awareness (pratiti) is, really speaking, some 
‘one single element (fattva). Thus passing beyond the 
initial stage (prathamika bhumika) of viewing similarities 
the standpoint in question culminates in viewing essential 
identity (tattvikaekata) whatever element is here asserted to 
be the sole object of awareness is also declared to be the 
sole reality (sat). .Owing to its excessive preoccupation with 
the one ultimate real, this standpoint either fails to take note 
of diversities or it takes note of them but dismisses them 
as empirical (vyavaharika) or .non-ultimate (apdramarthika) 
because according to it unreal (avdstavika). This applies to 
all diversity we are aware of, be it diversity in respect of 
time (ka@lakrta; as, for example, that between the antecedent 
seed and the subsequent sprout), or diversity in respect of 
space (desakrta: as, for example, that between the simul- 
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jars, cloths, etc.), or innate diversity irrespective of space 

and time desa-kala-nirapeksa sahajika : as, for example, that 

between prakrti, i.e. physical, modifications like jars,.cloths, 

etc.), or innate diversity irrespective of space and time (deSa- : 
kala-nirapeksa sahajika : as, for example, that between prakrti, 

ie the root physical element, and purusa, i. the root 
conscious element, or that between one purusa and another). 

_As against this, the second standpoint sees dissimilarity 
(asamGnat@) everywhere, and gradually searching for the 
root of this dissimilarity it finally reaches that stage of 
analysis (vislesana-bhitimik@) where even similarity, (samdnata), 
nothing to say to identity (ekata), appears to be something 
artificial (krtrima, unreal); hence it arrives at the conclu- 
sion that the universe is but a conglommeration (pujija) of 
several discrete existents (bheda) utterly dissimilar from one 
another. According to it; there really exists no single 
element (at the root of diversities), nor does there obtain 
any: real similarity (between. one existent and another). 
This applies’ to single elements like prakrti which (allegedly) 
pervade all space and persist for all time, as also to single 
elements like atoms’ which (allegedly) are mutually different 
substances (occupying different points in space) but ones that 
persist for all time. 

The above-stated two standpoints are fundamentally 
different. from one another, for one of them is. based 
exclusively on. synthesis, the other exclusively on analysis. 
These two fundamental lines of thought (vicara-sarani) and 
the derivative lines of thought developing out of the two 
give rise to a number of mutually conflicting views on a 
number of topics. We thus see that the first standpoint 
with its-tendency to generalization led to the formulation 
of the doctrine of ‘one, non-dual Brahman (Brahmadvaita)— 
the sole real element—occupying all space and time 
(samagra-desa-kala-vyapin) and free. from the limitations 
of space and time (deSa-kGla-vinirmukta)’.. This doctrine, 
on the. one hand, dubbed as unreal (mithya@) all diversity 
and all organs of knowledge taking note of this diver. 
sity, while, on the other hand, it asserted that the 
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real-element (sat-tattva) lies beyond the reach (pravtti) of 
speech (vani) and logic (tarka) and is amenable to bare 
experience (i.e. experience untrammelled by speech and logic). 
(maira anubhava-gamya). Likewise, the .second standpoint 
with its tendency to particularization led to the formulation 
of the doctrine of-‘an infinite number of discrete existents, 
each different from the rest not only as to its spatio- 
temporal location but as to its very nature’. This doctrine 
too, on ,the one hand, dubbed all non-distinction (abheda) 
as unreal while, on the other hand, asserted that the ulti- 
mate discrete existents lie beyond the reach of speech and 
logic and are amenable to bare experience. Thus both the 
doctrines in question did. ultimately arrive at one common 
conclusion, viz. that whatever is revealed by speech and 
logic is a nullity (sinya) while the ultimate reality is 
amenable to bare experience; but their ultimate: objectives 
(laksya) being utterly different the two came in headlong 
clash and emerged as rivals to each other. 

There also came into existence a number of lines ' of 
thought that either sprang from or were related to these 
two fundamental lines. Some of them accepted non-dis- 
tinction (abheda) but only -in respect of space and time 
‘or in respect of mere time, that is, not in. respect of 
essential or substantial nature. Thus one line of . thought 
did posit multiplicity of substances but regarded them all 
as eternal from the point of view of time and ubiquitous 
from that of space; the Sankya doctrine of prakrti and 
purusa (prakrtipurusavdda) is an instance in point. Another 
line of thought came to attribute a comparatively greater 
extension to the sphere of diversity. Thus even while 
positing entities that are eternal and ubiquitous this line 
also posited a multiplicity of entities that are eternal and 
ubiquitous this line also posited a multiplicity of entities. 
that are physical by nature (and hence occupying different 
points in space) ; the (Nyaya-Vaigesika) doctrine of atomic-as- 
well-as-ubiquitous-substances (paraminu-vibhu-dravya-vada) is 
an‘instance-in point, a 

It was but natural that the standpoint of exclusive 
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non-dualism (advaita-mGtra) and exclusive monism (san-mdtra) 

—a standpoint tolerant of ‘no diversity in any respect— 

should lead to the formulation of numerous doctrines based 

onthe .acceptance of non-distinction (abheda-mulaka-véda). - 
And this is what actually happened. Thus the standpoint 

gave rise to _the doctrine of satkdryavada, according to 

which there is a non- distinction between a cause and its 

effect ; similarly, it gave rise to the doctrine of non-distinc- 

tion between an attribute (dharma) and that which poss- 

esses this attribute (dharmin), a quality (guna), . and 

that. which possesses this quality (gunin), a substratum ~ 
(adha@ra) and that which is supported by this substratum 

(adheya), and so'on and so forth. On the other. hand, 

the standpoint of’ exclusive pluralism (dvdita-ma@tra)' and 
exclusive distinction (bheda-m@tra) led to the formulation of 

numerous doctrines based on the acceptance of distinction 

(bheda-mulaka-vada). Thus it gave rise to the doctrine of 

asatkaryavada, according to which there is absolute distinc- 

tion between a cause and its effect; similarly, it gave rise 

to the doctrine of absolute distinction betweent an attribute 

and that which possesses this attribute, a quality and 

that which possesses this quality, a substratum and that 

‘which is supported by this substratum, and so on and so forth. 

Thus we find that in the field of Indian philosophical 

speculation a. number of mutually antagonistic views (mata) 

and systems (darsana) arose out of the fundamental stand- 

points of generality (along with its derivative stand- 

points) and the fundamental standpoint of particularity 

(along with its derivative standpoints). These views and. 
systems, without caring for the element of truth that might . 
underlie a rival view or system, made in their prime .con- 

cern to attack one another. 

The doctrine. of pre-existence (devils ‘it non-dua- 
listic (as in Vedanta) or dualistic as in Sankhya—cannot 
achieve its basic aim without accepting satkdryavdda, accor- 
ding to which. there is a non-distinction between a cause 


1. Here ‘dif stands not for “two? but for ‘more pilin one’, Tr. 
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and its effect; on the other hand, the doctrine of pre- 
nonexistence (asad-vada)—be it applied to momentary entities 
as in Buddhism or to static and eternal entities as in 
VaiSesika etc.—cannot achieve its basic aim ‘without 
accepting asatkdryavada (according to which there is absolute 
distinction between. a cause and its effect).? Hence satkar- 
yavada came in clash with asatkdryavada. Similarly, the 
theory of permanence-without-change ‘(i.e. eternity: kutas- 
thata, kalika nityata) and all-pervadedness (i.e: ubiquity : 
vibhuta, daisika vyapakata)—a theory resulting from the doctrine 
of pre-existence, dualistic or non-dualistic—eame in clash with 
the theory of spatially as well temporally impartite, ulti- 
mate elements (desa-kala-ki,ta-niramSa-amSa-vdda), that ‘is, 
with the theory of impartite moments (niramsa-ksana-vida)— 
a theory resulting from the doctrine rival to the doctrine 
of pre-existence. Now those who regard the entire universe — 
as some single (eka), continuous: (akhanda) element (tattva) - 
also’ those who regard it as a mere conglommeration (puiija) 
of impartite (niramsa), ultimate elements (amsa) could achieve 
their respective aims only by maintaining that the ultimate - ° 
real posited in their respective systems is incapable of defi- 
nition and description through words _(anirvacaniya, anavhi- 
lapya, sabdagocara) : ; for if the real is capable of definition 
through words it can be neither some single, continuous 
element nor a multiplicity. of impartite, ulumate elements, 
and this, in turn, is because definition puts an end as it 
‘were to Continuity (in one single form) as well as imparti- 
bility. Thus the theory of indefinability (anirvacaniyatvavada) 
arose as a natural corollary to the doctrine of one conti- 
nuous real as .also to the doctrine of impartite distinct 
reals. But this theory was taken exception to by the 
Vaisesika logicians and others who averred that to describe 
every real entity (vastumatra) is not only a possibility but 


2. By sadvada or the doctrine of pre-existence we mean the doctrine. 
that an entity exists always (or it is not a real entity): by asadvada 
or the doctrine of pre-nonexistence we mean the doctrine that a real 

_ entity—at least in case it happens to be a produced entity—exists 
only for an interval of time (possible for one moment). Tr... 
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an accomplished fact. Thus arose“ the theory of defina 
bility (wirvacaniyatvavada) that came in clash with the 
rival theory of indefinability (anirvacaniyatvavada), 

In a like manner, some people upheld the view that it 
is dangerous to arrive at a final conclusion by means of 
an organ of knowledge—of. whatever sort—unaided by reason 
(hetu) or logic (tarka); others, on the contrary, maintained 
that logic possesses no independent force, and that the 
Scripture, inasmuch as it does possess an independent force, 


'. is the senior most (murdhanya). of all organs of knowledge. 


Hence the ‘clash ‘between these two viewpoints. Again, the 
fatalist (daiva-vadin) would say that everything depends on 
fate (daiva) and the human endeavour (purusartha) is inde- 
pendently of no avail, the protagonist of human endeavour 


_- would maintain just the opposite view that man’s endeavour 


is independently capable of delivering the goods (karyakara). 
Thus each thought that the other was in the wrong. 
Likewise, one-sided view (naya) emphasized the importances 
of the denoted entity (artha) at the cost of denoting word 
($abda), the other that of the denoting word at the cost 
of the denoted entity ; and the two argued against “each 
other. Similarly, some thought that absence (abhiiva) is an 
independent entity alongside of the positive one (bhava) 
while ‘others that it is but of the nature of the positive 
entity, and thus developed the attitude of hostility between 
"them. Furthermore, some thought that an organ of know- 
ledge (pramdna) and the resulting piece of knowledge (pramiti) 
are utterly distinct (atyanta bhinna) from the knower (pran Gta) 
concerned, while ‘others that they are non-distinct (abhinna) 
from the later. Lastly, some emphasized, that the sole means 
for attaining the desired (ultimate) result is action performed 
in conformity with the Varna-ASrama rules, others insisted . 
_%at Knowledge alone will lead to (absolute) bliss, while 
still others maintained that devotion (bhakti) is the only 
instrument for realizing. the ‘summum bonum. Thus on a 
number of major or minor problems pertaining to meta- 
physics and ethics several such views had been in vogue 
aS were extremist (ekGnta) and wholly antagonistic to one 
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On noticing this debating sport (vada-lila) indulged in by 
the advocates of the extremist doctrines (ekdnta), the 
following question occurred to the teachers who were inheri- 
tors of the ‘non-absolutist (anekGnta: non-extremist) stand- 
point: Why are these doctrines—each claiming to be true 
—so much in conflict with one another? Is it that none 
of them contains any element of truth, or that each of 
them contains some element of truth, or that some of them ' 
contains some element of truth, or that each of them 
contains the whole truth? The cognition over this question 
urnished these teachers with a clue that. would put an — 
end to all. conflict and reveal the whole truth; the clue 
was the non-absolutist standpoint that forms the ground 
(bhiimika) of the doctrine called Anekdntavada. This stand- 
point enabled our teachers to see that all particular theory 
based on logic (sayuktika) is true to a certain extent and 
from a certain point of view. However, when a particular 
theory, refusing to take into account the line ‘of thought 
and the sphere of application (sima) of the rival theory, 
imagines that everything lies within the sphere covered by 
its own standpoint it turns blind to the truth contained in 
this rival theory. And the same. thing happens with this 
rival theory (that. is to say, it too imagines that everything 
lies within the sphere covered by its own standpoint). Under 
these circumstances, justice demands that a theory be tested 
keeping in view its specific line of thought and its specific 
sphere of application, and in case it:passes the test it should 
be treated as an aspect (bhaga) of truth; subsequently, a 
sort of necklace ought to be prepared with the various aspects 
of truth—uncontradictory of one another—acting as diamonds 
(satyamsarupa-mani) and the idea of whole truth acting as 
the running thread (purna-satya-rupa-vicdra-sutra). These 
considerations impelled the Jaina teachers to synthesize 
(samanvaya ; harmonize), on the basis of their non-absolutist 
standpoint, all the theories that were then prevalent. And 
this is how their thought ran, When certain pure (suddha) 
and selfless (nihsvartha) minds are cognizant of similarity 
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culminating in identity and when certain other minds 
‘(no less pure and -selfless) are cognizant of (diversity culmi- 
nating in) impartite ultimate elements, how can we say that 
one of these cognitions: (pratiti) is valid — and: the other 
not? If one of . these cognitions is somehow treated 
as invalid the. same logic will: compel ‘you to. treat the 
other as equally so. Moreover, granting that one of these 
cognitions: is valid and the other not, you~ will have to 
offer a logical explanation (upapatti) of what in our everyday 
dealings (sarvajanika yyavahara) is taken as forming ‘the 
object of the cognition—of identity or of diversity as the 
case may be—dismissed as _ invalid, Certainly, a mere 
assertion to the effect that one of these cognitions is 
valid and the other will not mean a logical explana- 
tion. of our everyday dealings, empirical (/aukika) or. sastric 
(Sastriya). Nor can you leave these dealings unexplained. 
So the monistic:Brahmavadin’s explanation of the pheno- 
mena in question will lie in treating as a product of 
ignorance (avidyd-milaka) all diversity and our. cognition 
thereof, while the momentarist’s explanation will lie .in 
treating as a product’ of ignorance all aiulanily or adentity 
and our cognition thereof. 

: These thoughts led advocates of AnekdGntavada to realize, 
in the light of their non-absolutist standpoint, that all cog- 
nition—be it cognition of identity or that of diversity —is 
after all valid (vastavika). A cognition is valid in relation 
to its own object, but when it arrogates to. itself the right 
to demonstrate the unreality’ of the object another cogniuun 
seemingly contradictory of itself it turns invalid. The cog- 
nition of identity and the cognition of diversity seem to be 
contradictory of each other simply because one of them is 
‘mistaken to be the whole truth _(pitrna-pramana). As a 
matter of fact, both these cognitions are valid. so far as 
they go, but neither is . the whole truth though each is a 
part (amsa) thereof. The total nature of reality ought 
to be such that these seemingly. contradictory cognitious 
might reveal it in their respective ways but without contra- 
dicting one another and might both be treated as valid 
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insofar as both go to reveal the total nature of reality. 
This synthesis, that is, the idea that the two cognitions in 
question have two different spheres to operate in (vyavastha- 
_ garbhita vicdra), enabled the advocates of Anekantavada 
as to see that there is no real conflict. between. monism 
(sad-advaita) and pluralism (sad-dvaita), for the total nature 
_ of reality comprises ‘identify as well as diversity, generality - 
as well as: particularity. For example, when we think of that 
huge mass of water and disregard its place, time, colour, 
taste, dimension, etc. it appears before us in the form of 
one single entity called ocean. On the other hand, when 
we take into account the place, time, ete. _of this very 
mass of water we begin to see a number of oceans— 
small and big—instead of one gradually, we do not even 
perceive even a single’ drop of water but certain impartite . 
elements like colour, taste, etc., and, eventually, they too 
appear as nought (SUnya). Cognition of the mass of water 
as one single ocean is valid, and so also is its cognition 
as (a conglommeration of) ultimate elements. The cognition 
of one (single ocean). is valid because it views diversities 
(bheda) not as standing out separately from one another but’ as 
together exhibiting one common form ; likewise, the cognition of 
diversities-as-to-spatio-temporal- location-etc.—diversities which 
totally demarcate (vyavrita) the elements concerned from 
one another—is valid because these diversities are actually 
there. Inasmuch as the mass of water is in fact one as 
well as a multiplicity, our cognition of it as one single 
ocean is as much valid as our cognition of it asa multi- 
plicity of ultimate elements ; but since neither of these 
cognitions grasps the total nature of reality, neither of 
them is the whole truth, though the two together do cons- 
titute the whole truth. Analogously, when we- view the 
entire universe as: one single real, in other words, 
when we take note of “‘existence”’ (satia) which is com- 
mon (anugamaka) to -all diverse existents,. we say that all- 
reality is one and single; for while taking note of the 
all- comprehensive (sarvydpaka) “existence’’ we are aware of 
no diversities demarcated from one another, and that, in 
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turn, is because all diversities are here revealed as exhibiting 
one collective and common. form. viz.:'“‘existence’’. Hence 
the epithet ““Monism‘’ or “Doctrine of Non-dual Reality” 
(sad-advaita) attributed to. this viewpoint. When we confine - 
our attention to. what is common to all existents and call 
the universe ‘(one single) real’ (sat) the denotation of | the 
word “‘real’” becomes so wide as to exclude nothing (i.e. 
no existing entity) whatsoever. However, when we view the 
universe as possessed of the mutually demarcated diversities 
of. qualities and attributes, it mo more appears in the 
form of. one real (sat) but becomes a multiplicity of reals. 
In that case, the denotation of the word “‘real” undergoes. 
corresponding limitation (for now we do not at all speak 
of real in general but only . of this -or that type of real). 
Thus we say that some reals are physical while some con- | 
scious ; going further in the direction of noticing diversities 
we say that there are a number of physical reals and a 
number of conscious reals. Thus when we view the one 
all-comprehensive real as divided into mutually demarcated 
diversities, it appears before us as a .multiplicity of. reals. 
This is the viewpoint: of “Pluralism” or the “Doctrine of 
Diverse Reals’”’ (sad-dvaita). Thus the monistic and pluralistic 
viewpoints are valid in their respective spheres, but they 
will go to constitute the whole truth when they are com- 
bined ‘together as complementary to each other (sdpeksa- 
bhavena). .This then-.is the synthesis, arrived at from the 
non-absolutist standpoint, of monism and pluralism which 
_are generally supposed to be mutually antagonistic. 
The same idea can be elucidated with the help of the 
illustration’ of trees and ,the forest. When the several, 
mutually ‘different, particular trees are viewed not: in the 
form of this or that particular: tree but in a collective, 
general form designated ‘forest’? the particular features of 
‘these different trees do not cease to exist but they are 
so much absorbed (Jina) in. :the ‘general feature—observed 
for the time being—of.. these. trees as to appear to be 
non-existent. In this case we see the: forest and it alone 
and our outlook may be characterised as monistic. Again,. 
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sometimes we take note of these trees one by one, that is, 
in the form of particular entities. Here we see the parti- 
cular entities and: them alone, and the general feature of 
these entities is so much absorbed in their particular 
features—observed for the time being—as to appear to be 
non-existent. .Now an analysis of these two cognitions 
(anubhava) will ‘suggest that neither can be regarded as 
solely true, ic. true at the cost of the other. Both are_ 
true within their respective spheres but neither represents 
the whole truth; for the whole truth lies‘ in a proper 
synthesis of these two cognitions.’ Only such a synthesis 
can do justice to the two cognitions, viz. cognition of the 
forest in general and cognition of each, ‘single, particular 
tree, both of which are uncontradicted. (abadhita).. The same 
holds good of the monistic and pluralistic world-views - 
(that is to say, they to, represent. the whole truth only: 
when properly synthesized). : 

The above was an account of the monism versus plura- 
lism controversy in regard to features that might be spatial 
(daisika), temporal (kdlika), or non-spatiotemporal (desa- 
kalatita): there is a. special controversy between the doctrine 
of temporal generality (kdlika sGmanya) or eternalism (nitya- 
tvavada) and the doctrine of temporal. particularity (kdlika 
visesa) or momentarism (ksanikatvavada). These two doc- 


’ trines too seem to be mutually antagonistic, but the non- 


. 


absolutist standpoint suggests that there is no real conflict 
between the two. Thus when an element (tattva) is. viewed 
as being continuous (akhanda) throughout the three periods 
of time, that is, as beginningless and endless, it is certainly 
eternal (nitya), for in that case it.is of the form of a 
continuous flow (akhanda pravadha) that has no _ beginning 
and no end. But when the same element—undergoing that 
continuous flow—is viewed as divided in terms of relatively 
large or small temporal units (kdla-bheda) it. appears as 
having assumed a limited (simita) form which lasts for 
this or that interval and which therefore has a_ beginning 
as well as an end. And in case the interval in question 
is too brief to admit of further dissection. by means of 
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intellectual weapons (buddhi-sastra), that. portion of the 
_ element-in-continuous-flow ‘which occupies’ this interval is 
called: momentary (ksanika) because smallest possible. The 
words eternal and momentary: are considered to be. each. 
other’s antonyms (viruddharthaka) ; for the» connotation of 
one includes lack of a beginning. and of ‘an end (anddi- 
anantata). However, viewing from, the non-absolutist stand-: 
point, we can see that the same element which is called 
‘eternal’ insofar as it is of the form of a continuous flow 
may also be called ‘momentary’ insofar -as it undergoes 
a change (parivartana). or a new modification (parydya} 
every moment. The basis of one viewpoint is the obser- 
vation of beginninglessness and endlessness, that. of the other 
the observation of beginnings and ends. But the total 
nature of a real. entity’ comprises the lack of a beginning 
and of an end as also the possession of a beginning and 
of an end. Hence the viewpoints in question, though true 
within their respective spheres, will yield the whole truth 
only when properly synthesized. 


This synthesis, too, can be elucidated with the help 
of an illustration. The total, life-activity of a tree—right 
from the beginning uptil the time of  fructification —com- 
pletes its. course only by flowing through the successive 
stages represented by the seed, the root, the sprout, the 
trunk, the branches and twigs, the leaves, the flowers, the 
fruits, etc. So when we view an entity as a ‘true’ we 
have in mind the total life-activity continuously flowing 
through these various stages. On the other hand, when 
we grasp, one by one, the successively emerging elements— 
like root, sprout, trunk, etc.—of this life-activity we have 
in mind but these various elements, each possessing a limited 
duration. Thus our mind takes note of the life-activity in ques- 
tion sometimes in one continuous form and sometimes ina 
discontinuous form, that is, element by element. On closer 
investigation it becomes evident that Jheither is the conti- 
nuous life-activity either the whole truth or but a product 
of imagination, nor are the . discontinuous . elements either 
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the whole truth or but a product of imagination.? Even 
‘granting that the continuous life-activity. absorbs within 
itself the totality of discontinuous elements or that the 
discontinuous elements absorb within themselves the total 
continuous life-activity, the fact remains that a real entity, 
viewed in its total nature, is continuous as well as dis- 
cotinuous, and that therefore it is grasped only when both 
these aspects of its nature are (separately) taken - note of. 
These two aspects are both real so far as each of them 
goes, but. they become totally real only when synthesized. 
To view the tree as a beginningless and endless flow in 
time is to indicate it as-an-eternal entity, to view the 
tree as made up of (the successively emerging) elements is to’ 
indicate it as a transient or momentary entity. The tran- 
sient constituent elements (ghataka) are inconceivable without 
a substratum in the form of an eternal flow, and this 
eternal flow is inconceivable without those transient constituent 
elementary. Thus the’ view that eternity is real while transience 
unreal and the view that transience is real while. eternity: 
“unreal give rise to the eternalism versus morhentarism con- 
troversy which, however, is eliminable from the non- 
absolutist standpoint. : 


The non-absolutist ‘standpoint also eliminates the contro- 
versy between the doctrine of definability and’ the doctrine 
of indefinability. For according to it, only that aspect of 
an _entity’s nature is amenable to . description 
(pratipadya) which can be made an object of convention 
(i.e. conventional attribution of words:. sanketa), Now 
even though a convention is established by buddhi (i... 
intellect) which is snbtle in the extreme (séksmatama), aspect 
of tne nature of an entity; for there are innumerable 
(subtle) aspects of an entity’s nature which are inherently 


3. That the continuous life-activity is the whole truth and disgontinuy 
ous elements but a product of imagination is the eternalist’s 
. position, that the discontinuous elements are the whole truth 
.and the continuous life-activity but a product of esas 

is the momentarist’ 8 position, Tr. 
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incapable of description rEiseeh words. is in. this sense 
that the one. continuous real (akhanda ‘Sat) as well as the 
impartite’ moment (ie. ultimate element) (niramsa Ksana). are 
indefinable, while * the gross entities | “of medium. duration 
- (and extension) are capable of definition. Thus the doctrine 
of defiaability and the doctrine of indefinability—applied to 
the entire universe. or to an element thereof—are true within 
their respective spheres and wholly true when taken together. 

Nor ‘is it: self-contradictory . to view a thing as. a positive 
entity and also as an ‘absence’, For a thing is never cognized 
either solely through its positive traits: (matra-vidhimukhena) 
or solely through its negative traits (matra nisedha- 
-mukhena). §E.g. the milk is _cognized «as milk and 
aiso as not-curd, i.e. something. different from curd. This 
means that the milk is of a positive-cum-negative nature 
(bhadva-abhava-ubhaya-riipa). Thus it is not self-contradictory 
to maintain that a thing is a positive entity and also an 
‘absence’, for two different cognitions take note of these 
two aspects of the thing’s nature. Similarly, the non- 
absolutist standpoint resolves the controversy as to whether 
: the members of other similar pairs (dvandva)—®e.g. ‘attribute 
and the possessor of the attribute’ (dharma-dharmin), ‘quality 
and the possessor of the quality’ (guna-gunin), ‘cause and 
effect? (karya-karana), ‘substratum and superstratum’ (@dhdra- 
adheya)—are identical with one another or different from 
one another. 

When the authoritativeness (a@ptatva) and the ‘aliaity= 
source (mula-pramanya) (of a verbal testimony) are in dovbt, 
it is always well to decide an issue after examining (pariksa) 
the matter ratiocinatively (hetuvada-dvara) ; dut in case the 
authoritativeness (of the testimony in question) is ‘beyond 
doubt, resort to ratiocination only leads to an infinite . 
_regress and is to be discarded. In this latter case reliance 
on the Scripture /( agamavida) has to be our sole guide. 
Thus both ratiocination and reliance-on-the-Scripture have a 
scope, but they apply to different subject-matters (visaya) or to 
different sorts of exposition (pratipadana) of the same subject- 
matter. In.one word, there is no conflict between the two. — 
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The same is the case with the doctrine of Fate (daivavada) and 
the doctrine of Human Endeavour (paurusavada), for there is no 
eonflict between them either. In those cases where endeavour 
based on rational calculation (buddhi-puirvaka paurusa) is an. 
impossibility, problems canbe solved only by the doctrine 
of Fate, where endeavour. of this. type is possible the 
doctrine of Human Endeavour is in place, Thus the doctrine 
of Fate and the doctrine of Endeavour can be reconciled 
harmoniously, provided one keeps in view that the two 
cover different aspects of life. 


The non-absolutist standpoint easily succeeds also im 
eliminating the opposition between the ‘doctrine of absolute 
presence of the effect in the cause’ and the ‘doctrine of 
absolute absence of the effect in the cause. For according 
to it, the effect (karya) is present as well as absent in 
the material cause (updddna). B.g. ‘even before it is actually 
turned into a bangle, a piece of gold has the capacity 
(Sakti), to turn into a bangle; thus viewed in the form 
of a ‘capacity’ (Sakti), that is, in the form of something 
' non-distinct from’ the cause, the effect can be said to be» 
present even before it is actually produced. However, even 
though present in the form of a capacity, this effect is not 
there to be seen (upalabdha), because the absence of neces- 
sary accessories ‘(utpddana-simagri) has ‘prevented it from 
emerging into being, ie. from -being produced; in this 
sense the effect is absent (before it is actually produced). 
Again, after the bangle has disappeared and the material 
concerned turned into an earring, the bangle is doubtless 
not there to be seen, but since even the gold turned-into- 
an-earring possessés the capacity’ to turn into. a bangle, 
the actually absent bangle can be said to be potentially 
-present in this gold. - . 


_ The Buddhist’s ‘doctrine of mere scaplihetation of atoms’ 
(kevala-paramanupunja-vada) and the Naiyayika’s ‘doctrine 
of an altogether novel composition’ (apiirva-avayavi-vada) 
come in conflict with one another. But the non-absolutist 
standpoint with its acceptance of skandha, which is neither. 
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a more conglomeration of atoms nor something so contra- 
dictory of experience (dddhita) as a composite standing 
over and above its component-parts, properly resolves 
the conflict and works out a flawless synthesis. of the. 
‘two doctrines. Thus the non-absolutist standpoint has 
impartially synthesized, on so many questions, the current 
doctrines that, were Clashing with ‘each other., And in. the 
course. of its doing so, the doctrine of Nayas (nayavdda) 
and the doctrine af Bhangas (bhaigavada) follow as a 
matural corollary ; for a proper formulation of non-absolu- 
tism requires as its preliminary an analysis of the different 
stands and view-points, a. demarcation of their respective 
subject-matters, and a determination of their roles concerning 
-One and the same subject-matter. | . 

No one corner of a house makes the whole house; nor 
do the different corners of this house lie in one particular 
direction. The view (avalokana) had of the house from 
one of the two opposite directions—like south and north, 
or east and west—is ‘certainly not full but nor is it false. 
It is the totality (samuccaya) of the views had_ of the 
house from different possible angles which may be called a 
full view of the house. Thus the view had of the house 
from one particular angle is a necessary part of the total 
view of the house. Analogously, the formulation of thoughts 
and views (cintana-darsana) concerning the nature of an 
entity or -of the entire universe is accomplished from 
various stands (apeksG). And a stand is determined by a 
multiplicity of factors like the innate constitution (sahuja 
racané) of the mind, the impressions (samskGra) received 
from outside, the nature of the object thought about, etc. 
Such stands—for thinking about the nature of things—are 
many in number. And since these stands from the _ basis 
or the starting point of the viewing. process (vicara ; lit. 
thought-process) they are also called ‘angles of vision’ 
(dgstikona) or ‘points of view’ (drstibindu), The harmonious 
totality (s@ra-samuccaya) of the thoughts and views con- 
cerning a thing formed from different stands—however 
contradictory of each other in appearance—is called the 
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total view or the non-absolutist | view of this thing. The 
view formed from a “particular stand is a part of this total’ , 
view, and though the different such views (i.e. the _ Views 
formed from different particular stands) are (seemingly) 
contradictory of one another. they are really uncontradictory 
of one another inasmuch as they all find synthesis in the 
total view. 


When -a mind ignores and takes no account’ of diversities 
—qualitative (guna-dharmak#ta) or essential (svartipa-k gta) 
as. well as numerical (vyaktitva-krta)—while confining its 
attention to mere continuity ( akhandata) the © universe’ 
appears to it-as one. and continuous. Understood front 
this standpoint of non-distinction f(abheda), the word ‘real’ 
means something one and continuous (and nothing more), 
and this type of partially true understanding of things is 
technically called sangraha-naya (where ‘naya’ stands for a 
partially true understanding of things). The view taken of 
the universe from the standpoint of diversities—qualitative 
as well as numerical—is technically called vyavahdra-naya, 
for here special importance is. assigned ‘to the diversities 
on which is. grounded our everyday experience ‘(loka-siddha 
vyavahara). On this view, the word ‘real’ denotes not - 
something one and continyous but. things different and dis- 
continuous. When this tendency to take note of diversities 
confines its attention to mere temporal diversities, and 
concludes that the present alone is real because it alone 
is capable of performing a function (kdryakara), that is to 
say, when the past and the future are excluded from the 
- denotation of the word ‘real’, there results a partially true 
understanding of things which is technically ‘called ¢ jusutra- 
naya. It is so called because it seeks to avoid the laby- 
rinth (cakravytiha) of the past and the future while sliding 
along the straight line (4 ju-rekha) representing the present. 


The above-stated three at.itudes consider the nature of 
things without basing themselves on (the consideration . of) 
words and their qualities and attributes.. Hence the three. 
resulting ‘understandings are designated artha-naya, But there 
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are also possible attitudes which consider the “nature of 
things basing themselves on (the consideration of) words 
and their qualities and attributes. The understandings resulting 
from. these Attitudes are designated Sabda-naya. Grammariahs 
are the chief advocates of the: various Sabda- -nayas, for it 
is on account .of the divergent standpoints upheld by the 
graminanatis that’ one‘ Sabda-naya differs from others. 

- Those grammarians _ who regard all words as impartite 
(akhonda) ‘or etymologically underived (avyutpanna), certainly, 
do not base on etymology their distinction of the meaning 
of ‘one word from that of another, but they too: hold that 
words mean different things according as they Possess different 
attributes (dharma) in the form of gender, person, tense, © 
etc. This type of distinguishing the meaning of one word 
from that of dnother is called Sabda-naya | or " smprata-naya. 
On the other hand, those grammarians who regard all 
words as etymologically derived (vyutpanna) posit distinction 
between the meanings of even such words as are generally 
admitted to be synonymous ; this view, according’ to which 
(for example) the ‘synonyms like ‘Sakra’, ‘indra’, etc. have 
different ° mcCanines, is called samabhiriidha- -naya. Lastly, 
there is a view according to which a word applies to a 
thing not iti case this thing Sometimes satisfies the etymology 
of the word in ‘question, but only in case this thing is 
for the® time being satisfying | this etymology.* This view is 
called evambhiita-naya. Apart from these six logical nayas 
there is a seventh called. naigama-naya. ‘Nigama’ literally 
ineans local convention. (desa-rudhi), and this seventh -naya 
stands for the -view which includes—in~. accordance with. 
local conventions—all kinds of doctrines of. distinction: 
and the doctrines . of non-distinction.® These are the seven’ 


4, Eg. ‘go’—the Sanskrit word for cow—means ‘that which moves’. 
Hence on this view, a cow cannot. be called ‘ ‘go" when it is not actu- 

__ ally in motion Tr. , 
5. More literally, ‘naigama-naya’ may mean understanding based on 
the convention of the market-place. Really. speaking, it is nota 
‘. considered conviction conéerning the nature of: things but j just an 
uncritical acceptance of whatever views aré offered as and when 
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chief, (not all) nayas, and, really and generally speaking, 
whatever understanding of things results from the adoption 
of one particular standpoint rather than any other is the 
naya corresponding to that standpoint. 


The Jaina, texts also speak of the. two nayas« called 
dravyarthika-naya and. paryayarthika-naya ; however, these 
are not something over and above the abovementioned. 
seven nayas but a mere broad classification (samksipta 
vargikarana) of and an introductory ground (bhumik4) « to. 
these very seven nayas. DravyGrthika-naya is. that line of 
thought which takes ‘substance’ (dravya). into. account,. that 
is, which takes into account what is general (sdmdnya), 
common (anvaya), non-distinctive (abheda) or unitary (ekatva) 
about things. The nayas called naigama, samgraha and. 
vyavahara are comprised with dravyarthika-naya. Of these, 
samgraha-naya, inasmuch as it. takes note of pure non- 
distinction, is the pure (suddha) or basic (mula) dravyarthika-. 
naya: but even vyavahdra-naya and naigama-naya, which no 
doubt take note of certain distinctions, are invariably cog- 
nizant also of non-distinction of . some type or other. 
Hence it is that these latter two nayas. are also classed. 
under dravyarthika- naya, but they are dravyarthika- -nayds., of 
an impure (asuadha) or mixed’ (misrita) type (and not of 
the pure and basic type as in samgraha- naya). . 


_ Paryayarthika-naya is the name for that line of thought- 
which takes. ‘modes’ (parydya) into, account, that is,. which: 
takes into account what is particular (viSesa) exclusive 
(vyavitti) or distinctive (bheda) about things... The remaining . 
four nayas—i.e. Ljusttra etc.—are; comprised . within paryd- 
yarthika-naya. Consideration of. distinctions -by a. neglect 
of non-distinctions starts with £jusutra-naya, and hence the 
Texts: call this naya the prakrti or root-basis (mula) of 
paryayarthika-naya.. The remaining: three nayas—i.e. Sabda- 
naya (samprata-na,a) etc.—are in.a way the - amplifications 
of this basic sort of Baryayarthika: naya. : 


occasion arises. There is also another interpretation of the word 
“naigama-naya’’, but that is not relevant i in the present context.—Tr. 
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“Similarly, the line: of thought which attaches sole utility 
to knowledge. ‘will be. called ‘jfiana-naya while that which 
attaches sole utility to action will be called kriyd-naya. 
In ‘short, the total—i.e. non-absolutistic—view of the universe 
is unlimited (nihsima) because — the - nayas .that form the 
basis of this view are unlimited (in number). . 


The! multifarious views. _concerning one and the same 
entity that result from the adoption of the various stands 
(apeksa); angles of | ‘vision (drstikona), and approaches 
(manovrtti) constitute the foundation of Bhangavada or the | 
Doctrine of Manifold Judgment. When two views whose - 
subject-matters are diametrically opposite of each other are. 
sought to be’ synthesized, and with this end in view such 
(simple) judgements are formed as given expression to the 
positive as well as negative aspects of the (two) subject- 
matters in question, the result is a (complex) sevenfold 
judgement (saptabhangi). - The Doctrine. of Partial Truths 
(nyavada) is the basis of the Doctrine of Sevenfold Judgement 
(saptabhangi) and the latter doctrine aims at an all-compre- 
hensive. (vyapaka) harmoniously synthesized—i.e. non-absolu- 
tistic-understanding of things. Just as inference-for-the-sake- 
‘of-others (paradrthanumana)—i.e. inference expressed in the 
form, of verbal/propositions—is resorted to when one seeks . 
to | convey to others a piece of knowlege that he has 
come to acquire “through some particular organ of knowledge, 
similarly, ’ resort is taken to the simple judgements that go 
to constitute a complex sevenfold judgement when one seeks 
* to convey to others how certain mutually contradictory 
"traits are harmoniously synthesized in one single whole. 
Thus the Doctrine of Partial truths (nayavada) and the 
Doctrine of Manifold Judgement (bhangavada) are natural 
Corouaties to the non-absolutistic standpoint. - 


True, in the. Vedicist philosophical systems like Nyaya- 
VaiSesika, Vedanta, etc. and so also in the philosophy of 
Buddhism, -we often come accross a tendency (drsti) to 
view the same thing from different .standpoints and thus 
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synthesize its various aspects ;° ; but the utmost insistence 
(atyantika dgraha) that every. aspect of. everything must be 
viewed from every possible standpoint, and the unfinching faith 
that the consumation of all thought-process lies only in a 
synthesis of all possible standpoints, are to be found now- 
where except inthe Jaina system of philosophy. It was 
as. a result of this insistence (and this faith) that the Jainas 
gave birth to those independent (svatantra), systematic 
disciplines (vyavasthita Sastra) called ‘Doctrine of Non-Abso- 
lutism’ (anekantavaida), ‘Doctrine of Partial Truths’ (nayavada), 
and ‘Doctrine of Sevenfold Judgement’ (saptabhangi), disciplines 
which became a part and parcel of their treatment of Logic 
(praména- -Sastra) and on which no other school produced 
even a single or even a minor text. Though an; : advocate 
of Vibhajyavada (Doctrine of the Avoidance of ‘Turemies) 
and Madhyamamarga (Middle Path), the Buddhist system, 
remained blind to the element of permanence exhibited by 
a real entity, and hence declared everything to be but 
momentary. Similarly, though actually employing the word 
“anekanta” to characterize their own standpoint,’ the 
Naiyayikas could not help harping on the. thesis that atoms, 
souls, etc. are absolutely unchanging (sarvatha aparinamin). 
Again, the Vedantists, even while taking recourse to the 
various standpoints called ‘empirical’ (vyavahGrika) ‘ultimate’ 
(paramurthika), etc., could not help insisting that all stand- 
points except the standpoint of Brahman (Brahma-drsti) 
are of an inferior—or even utterly false—sort. The ‘only 
reason for this anomaly seems to ‘be that these systems 
did not imbibe the spirit of non-absolutism to the same 
extent as did the Jaina, Thus the Jaina synthesizes all the 
standpoints and, at the same time, grants that all these 
standpoints are. equally competent and true so far as their 
respective spheres are concerned. ‘Since the Jaina’s non- 
absolutistic standpoint and the systematic treatises composed 


6 See Saikhya-pravacana-bhasya, p.2; Siddhanta-bindu, p, 119 seq. 5 

' Vedantasiitra, p. 25; Tarkasangrahadipiki, p. 175; Mahavagga, 
6. 31, 

7. Nyaya-bhasya, 2,1. 18. 
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by him on the subject, concern themselves exclusively 
with the time-honoured philosophical controversies like 
identity versus difference, generality versus particularity, | 
eternity versus transience, etc., it might appear, at first 
sight, that all this is repetitive, hackneyed, and something 
lacking in originality ; but the spirit of accepting (nothing 
save) the total (akhanda), living (sajiva), .and all-sided 
(sarvamsa) truth—a spirit reflected in the standpoint and 
the treatises in question—which is so. characteristic’ of the 
Jaina and which found entrance in Logic through him, is 
capable of successful employment in all the fields of life, 
and may.on that account be regarded, not unduly, as a 
contribution made to (Indian) Logic by the Jaina savants. 


CISPP, Vol. ii, 1960-61. Tr. I. Jhaveri ) 
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THE FOUNDATIONS OF STATISTICS 
(A Study in Jaina Logic) 


P. C. Mahalanobis 


Introduction — 





6:1:T am particularly grateful to Professor F. Gonseth 
and Professor A... Linder, the organizers of the Zurich 
Symposium which was held in the Swiss Federal Institute 
of Technology in Zurich in April 1953, for having invited 
me to open the discussion on the foundations of statistics. 
In my opening observations 1 had referred to certain ideas 
in the. Indian-Jaina. theory of syd@dvdda! which aroused 
much interest; and I was requested to give a fuller account 
of Jaina views at the time of preparing the text of my 
communication. I.am doing this in Part I of the present 
paper. : 


0.2: There was also a brisk discussion on some of 
the views which T had placed before the symposium. It 
was" suggested that I should take into consideration these 
comments and amplify to some extent my own arguments 
in writing out my communication. I intend to give my 
own views in Part 2 of the present paper broadly on the 
basis of the observations made by me at the Zurich 
symposium with, however, .certain additions . and amplifica- 
tions to deal with some comments made by the other speakers. — 


0.3 I wish: to = offer my sincere thanks to Professor 
Linder for looking through the manuscript of the paper and 
for making valuable comments and suggestions. 


Part I. The Indian-Jaina dialectic of syd@dvada in relation 
to probability 


1. Usually described as [The dialectic of the sevenfold categories of 
knowledge]. In the present paper | have given references 10 books 
in the English language and not to original Sanskrit texts because 
these are not likely to be readily available in Europe. The English 
books (to which I referred) give very full bibliographical references 
to origi al texts, 
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1. Brief: bistory of syaidvaida 


“2. There are certain ideas in ihaisnTaine logic called 
syddvida which seem to have close relevance to the’ cone . 
cepts. of probability, and which can, therefore, supply a 
convenient background to my own observations on: the 
foundations of statistics. It is always difficult to be sure 
about the exact meaning of logical. and philosophical phrases 
which were current 1500 or 2500: years ago:: and it-is 
not claimed (and I also agree that it would not. be corret 
to claim) that the concept of probability in its present form 
was recognized in syddvada but the phrases used in. syadvada 
seem to have a special significance in connexion with the 
logic of statistical inference. 


1.2. I shall first give a brief historical account of syadvada, 
Jaina religion and philosophy came into prominence from 
the time of its great leader Mahavira (599-527 B,C.) who 
was a contemporary of. Buddha, the founder of the. Buddhist 
religion. The.earliest reference to sy@dvdda occurs in the 
writings of Bhadrabahu who is believed to have given the 
following. explanation of syadvida: syadt=[may be],. and 
vada = [assertion], or the assertion of possibilities. 2 


[The syddvada is set forth as follws : a) May be, it . 
is , (2) may be, it is not ; (3) may be, it is and it is 
not ; (4) may be, it is indescribable ; (5) may be, it is 
and yet it is indescribable ; (6) may be, it is not and it 
is also indescribable; (7) may be, it is andit is not and 
it is also indescribable.]* 


1.3. There were two authors of the name Bhadrabahu 
the senior belonging to the period | 433-357 B.C., and the 
junior to about 375 A.D., and it is not-definitely known whether 
the above explanation was given. by the senior or the j junior 
Bhadrabahu ; but the above exposition’ is usually ascribed 


2. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, A History, of Indian Logic (Calcutta 
. University 1921), pp. 167. (This book, will be referred to as AIL.) © 
3. AIL, pp. 167-168. 
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to the senior Bhadrabahu of the 4th century B.C.4 There 

is indisputable mention of syddvdda in the Nydyavatara of 

Siddhasena Divakara® (about 480-550 A.D.). A little later 

Samantabhadra (about | 600 A.D.) gives a. full exposition of 

the seven parts of Sydd-vada or Sapta- -bhanginaya in his 

Aptamimamsa.® It is ‘clear that syddvada was well developed. 
by the sixth century A.D., and received a great deal of 

attention in the mediaeval period of Indian logic; the 

Syadvidamafjari of Mallisena (1292 A.D.), for example, 

is-a separate treatise on the same theory.? There are, of 

course, still later works such as Vimala Diasa’s Saptabhangi- 

tarangini and a large number of mediaeval and modern 

commentaries. I am, therefore, dealing with a well-known 

theme which is considered to be the most original contri- — 
bution- of: Jaina logic to Indian thought.’ 


2. Dialectic of seven-fold predication 


2.1. I shall next refer to the actual text in Sanskrit of 
the dialectic of seven-fold predication (saptabhanginaya) : 


J) syadasti® - pat =may be, it is. i 
2) sydtnasti- |. = may be, it is not. 
3) syadasti'® nasti3* ca =may be, it is, it is not. 


4, HIL,-p. 167, : 
5.. HIL,p. 181: [It is the perfect knowledge of things taken from alt 
‘ possible standpoints. Thus a thing may be, may not be, both may. 
or may not be, etc. according as we take it pixoul one or the other 
 Standpoint.] - . : : 
6. . HIL. pp. 182-184. . 
7. Jadunath SINHA, History of Indian Philosophy (Central Book 
Agency, Calcutta; 1952), Vol. I, p. 179. oe book will be 
: referred to.as J. SINHA, HIP). P 
"8. Satkari MOOKERJEE: The Jaina Philosophy of Non-Absolutism 
., @harati Jaina Parisat, Calcutta, 1944), p. 191 (Enis: book will be 
- teferred to as JPN ). 
9, The two words syat ‘(may be) and asti (it is) are Souipounded (by 
rules of pronunciation) in one compound phrase syadasti. 
10, -na@sti=not-is or it is not. : 


11: The compound-phrase consists of two’ words syat (may be) and 
avaktavyah (or inexpressible, or indeterminate). 
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4) syadavaktavyah'? , =may be, it is indeterminate. 
5) spades cats avaktayyasca** =may be, it is and also 
ea ee indeterminate. 


6) sydindasti ca avaktavyasea = “thay be, it is not and also 
eae indeterminate. 


7) syadasti, nasti ca avaktavyasca=may be, it is and it: is not 
and also indeterminate. 


22. The word syat has Seen translated as [maybe] but 
this, does not: bring out the full implications. The Sanskrit 
word in’ mentioning one possibility has also some indirect allu- 
sion to other possibilities. The Sanskrit word asti may be 
tendered. as [it is], [it exists], or [it is existent]; and ndstiis 
the. negation, ie. [it is not], [it does not exist], or [it is non- 
existent]. The third. category predicates the possibility of 
both. asti and nasti; of both [it is] and [it is not]. The 
first ..three categories conform thus to the categories of 
classical logic and do not present any difficulty. 

2.3..-The fourth category .is avaktavya which I. have 
translated as : [indeterminate]. Other authors have used the 
words [indescribable], 15 or [inexpressible] or [indefinite]. For 
example, Satkari Mookerjee explains [The inexpressible may 
be. called indefinite]...JPN, p. 115). I prefer [indeterminate] 
because this is nearer the interpretation which I have in 
mind. : 


La 2.4, It will be — if at this stage I give an illustra- 
tion. Consider the tossing of: a coin; and suppose it turns 
up. [head]. We may- then say (1) [it is head] (now). This 
also implies, (2) [it is not-head] (on-some other occasion). 
The third category follows without difficulty, (3) [it is, and 
it is not] which. is, a_ synthetic. predication based on both 


~ 12. ca=and or also.’ : 
13, ' By rules of pronunciation the two words avaktavyah and ca are 
’ compound into avaktavyasgca. : 7 
14. For example, Satis Chandra VIDYABHUSANA i in HIL and other. 
5 works, | 
15. Nyays vatara edited by: Satish Chandra VIDYABHUSANA Qndian 
Résearch Society, Calcutta, 1909); pp: 29-30. 
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(1). and (2). The fourth category predicates that the posi- 
tion is still (4) indeterminate. 


2.5. -This, however, does not exhaust lhe possibilities of 
predication or. modes of knowledge. For example, if we 
know that it is a coin which has [head] on one side and 
{not-head] or [tail] on the other side, and we also know 
that it must turn up either [head] or [tail]; we may then 
predicate that (5) there exists one type of indeterminateness 
which is capable of being resolved in terms of the first 
four categories. On the other hand, we may know that 
the subject of discourse is not a coin but something else 
to which the category of indetermination in the above 
sense cannot apply, we may then use the sixth .mode of 
ptedication and assert that (6) there does not exist that 
type of indeterminateness which is capable of being resolved 
in terms of the first four categories. ‘Finally, there is the 
seventh mode of knowledge where we may be able to 
predicate that sometimes the possibility of resolution of 
indetermination exists (as in the fifth mode) and sometimes 
this possibility does not exist (as in the sixth mode). 


2.6. According to syddvada, the above seven categories 
are necessary and are also sufficient so that they exhaust 
the possibilites of knowledge. ‘There is minority view which 
holds that there are further possibilities of (8) vaktavyasca 
avaktavyasca, a kind of duplicated indeterminateness together 
with successive categories of the fifth, sixth and seventh 
types in an infinite regression but the accepted opinion is 
that the. hypothetical eighth category is identical with the 
fourth so that there is no need of more than seven categories. 


2.7. I should like to emphasize that the fourth category 
is a synthesis of thrée basic modes of [it is] (assertion), [it 
is not] (negation), and inexpressible, or indefinite, or [inde- 
terminate] (which itself is resolvable into either [it is] or 
{it is. not], and supplies the logical foundations of the 
modern concept of probability, Consider the throw of: a 
coin. It has the possibility of head (it is) or not-head 
(it is not) ; sometimes head and sometimes  not-head; and 
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the combination of both possibilities of [it is] and [it is not] 
in an yet indefinite or indeterminate form. The fifth cate- 
gory of knowledge in Jaina logic predicates the existence 
of indetermination (which we may perhaps interpret, in 
modern language, as the assertion of the existence of a- 


- probability field). The sixth category denies the existence 


of a probability field ; while the seventh category covers 
the whole range of possibilities mentioned in the. other 
six categories. 


3. Relativism 


3.1. It would be of interest to consider some further 
aspects: of Jaina logic. The points to be stressed are that 
Jaina thought is non-absolutist (that is, it is relativist) and 
realist.. Siddhasena Divakara (480-550 A.D.) in Nydyavatdra 
{which is accepted as the earliest Jaina work on pure logic 
at present available) gave an exposition of syddvada (know- 
ledge of the all-sided method) of which the authentic text 
is as described below : 


[Syadvdda, which literally signifies assertion of possi- 


. bilities, seeks to ascertain the meaning of things from all 


possible standpoints. Things are neither existent nor non- 
existent absolutely...Syad which signifies (may be) denotes 
all these seven possibilities, that is, thing may be looked 
at from one of the above seven points of view, there 
being no, eighth alternative].1¢ 


3.2. It has been pointed out that: 

[All objects are miuiltform (anekdGnta) according to him 
(i.e. the Jaina). From their many-sided nature it follows 
that all judgments are relative. They are true under certain 
conditions. They are conditional or hypothetical. No judg- 
ments .are: absolutely true. The word [perhaps] must be | 
added to all judgments to indicate their conditional character. 
This is Syadayaae or the doctrine of relativity of judgments].?7 


16, J.SINHA, HIP, vol. IL, 19:2, pp. 205- 206. 
17 Tt is worth noting that the Jaina ‘view in this respect has much 
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[The-Jainas.emphasize ‘manifold nature of real things 
which are endowed with infinite qualities, modes, and rela- 
tions to the other things.1®. They have identity-in-difference. 
The Vedantists emphasize pure identity and deny plurality. 
The Jainas emphasize manifoldness of inter-related reals and 
deny pure identity. They are anti-Absolutists. They are 
advocates of relative pluralism].19 


3.3. It has been also pointed out that: 


[Thus the Jainas hold that no affirmation, or judg- 
ment, is absolute in nature, each is true ‘in its own limited 
sense only, and for each one‘of them any of the above 
seven alternatives (teachnically called saptabhangi) holds good. 
(See Syddvadamaiijari with -Hemacandra’s commentary,- p. 
166 etc.). The Jainas say that other Indian systems each 
from its own point of view asserts ‘itself to be the absolute 
and the only point of view. They do not perceive that 
the nature of -reality is. such that the truth of any asser- 
tion is mérely conditional, and holds good only in certain 
conditions, circumstances, -or senses (up@dhi). It is thus 
impossible to make any affirmation which is universally 
and absolutely valid. For a_ contrary or contradictory 
affirmation will always .be found to hold good of- any 
judgment in some sense or other. As all reality. is partly 
permanent and partly exposed to change in the form of 
losing and gaining old and new qualities, and is thus 
relatively permanent and changeful, so all our. affirmations 
regarding truth are also only~ relatively valid and invalid. 
Being, non-being and indefinite, the, three categories of logic 
are all equally available in some sense or other in all their 
permutations for any and every kind of judgment. There 
is no universal and absolute position or negation, and all 
judgments are valid only conditionally].?° 


similarity to A. N. WHITEHEAD’S [inexhaustibility of nature]. 
Also cf. V.I. LENIN : [Materialism and Empiriocriticism.] 

18.. J. SINHA, HIP, vol. II, 1952. p. 208. 

19, S.DASGUPTA, History of Indian Philosophy, vol. 1. pp, 180-181 
(Cambridge University Press, 1922). 

20. dravya=substance ;. ksetra=space ; kala=time ; bhava=attribute. 
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4. Realism 


41. Jaina logic is essentially realistic: [The Jaina 
philosopher maintains that existents are possessed of an 
infinite number of attributes and characteristics which can 
be discovered by experience alone...He refuses to put a 
premium on internal intuition. The mind, even with its 
active contributions, which the Jaina does not seek .to deny, 
is believed by him to be an instrument of discovery and 
not a creator of facts.] (JPN, p. 1) 


_ [Logic has to work upon the data of experience and is 
as much an instrument as experience is.] (JPN, p, 5.). 
{Pure logic, prior to and independent. of experience, is a 
blind guide to the determination of truth. Logic is to 
rationalize and systematize what experience offers.] (JPN, 
p. 78). 


[A thing is existent, is non-existent and is both existent 
and non-existent, but always. subject to. limitations imposed 
by objective differences of substance, time, space and 
attributes (dravyaksetra-kdla-bhavapeksaya).2! The differences 
in predication are not due to our subjective contemplation 
from different angles of vision, but are founded upon 
objectively real attributes. They are facts irrespective of the 
consideration whether we contemplate them or not.] (JPN, 
p. 107). _ 


4.2. [The Jaina does not see any reason why things 
should be particulars alone. Things are, according to the 
Jaina, both universals and particulars together...A real is a 
particular which possesses a generic attribute.] (JPN, p. 2)... 
[in conformity with the plain verdict of experience, — the 
nature of reals is admitted to be made up of both the 
elements—universal and the particular and to be cognised 
as such by perceptual knowledge.]...(JPN, p. 3). 

[Things are neither exclusively particulars, not are they 


21. I may draw attention to the similarity of these ideas to the concept 


of an [individual element] in relation to the [population] in modern 
statistical theory. : 
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exclusively universals, but they are a concrete realization 
of both. The two elements can be distinguished by reflec-' 
tive thought, ‘but cannot, be rent asunder. So our experi- 
ence of one particular individual, is not confined to that 
individval alone, but extends to unperceived individuals also 
in so far as the latter typify the universal as, a part of 
their constitution. Individuals, even when they belong to 
a class, will vary from one another...Repetition of experi- 
ence only helps us to take stock of the universal in its 
true character, but once the Jatter is known, it does not 
stand in need of verification or confirmation’ by further 
-observation.22] (JPN, p. 6.). 


4:3.. The Jaina emphasizes the multiple nature of reality 
and aecepts the standpoint of non-absolutism: [He asserts 
that neither unity nor. diversity sums up the nature, of a 
real, but both taken together do it. Unity is not exclusive 
of diversity or vice versa. The difficulty that is confronted 
is not grounded upon objective reality, but arises.from a 
subjective aberration, which ‘consists in the imagination of © 
inconsistency between unity and diversity. But unity is 
associated with diversity and diversity is never found apart — 
from unity, which is its very foundation.] (JPN, p. 58). 


{The central thesis of the Jaina is that there is not 
‘only diversity of reals, but each real is equally diversified. 
Diversification as induced by relations has been explained. 
The conclusion is legitimate that each real is possessed of 
an infinite number of modes at every moment. The number 
of. reals is infinite and consequently their relations with 
one another are infinite...all things are related in One 
way, or the other and...:elations induce relational qualities 
in the relate, which accordingly become infinitely diversified 
at each moment and throughout their careeer-.....Things 


22. There is one well-known school of Buddhist philosophy which 
, holds that reality consists of an infinite sequence of [atomistic] or 
completely independent [moments] which have no connexion with 
one another. — ? 
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are neither momentary? nor uniform?4]...(JPN, -p- 70). 
According to the Jaina [a real changes every moment and 
at the same time continues. The continuity - never breaks 
down] (IPN, p. 70). 


[A real is that which not ‘only originates, but is . also 
liable’ to cease and at the same time capable of ‘persisting. 
Existence, cessation, and persistence are the fundamental 
characteristics of all that is real...This concept of reality 
“is the only one which can avoid the conclusion that the 
world of plurality, which is the. world of experience, is 
an illusion. ] (JPN, p, 72). 


4.4. The relativism of the Jaina philosopher is to. be 
sharply contrasted with some of the other Indian systems 
-of - philosophy. 


[The Vedantist starts with the premise that: reality is 
one universal existence ; the Buddhist fluxist?® believes in 
atomic particulars, each absolutely different from the rest 
and having nothing underlying them to. bind them together. 
The Naiyayika®*believes both to be combined in an indivi- 
dual, though he maintains that the two characters are 
different and distinct...The Jaina differs from them all and 
maintains that the universal and the particular are only 
distinguishable traits in a real, which is at once identical 
with and different from both.] (PN, p. 13). 


It is, however, necessary to notice that: 


{There is a difference—and intrinsic difference at em 
between a manifested and an unmanifested real...They are 


23. On the other hand, the monistic philosophy of the Vedantist holds 
that the Absolute transcends all change. 

24. The phrase [fluxist] requires a little explanation. The Buddhist 
school of philosophy (to which reference has been made in footnote 
1) is known as ksana-vada which means literally the theory or 
philosophy of [moments]. It has been translated by S. Mookerjee 
as [fluxist] which, however, does not seem to be entirely happy. 

25. Anott.er well-known school of Indian philosophy. 

26. . It may be noted that a single or unique individual as such (that is 
without any relation to a [population] or [universe] has no meaning 
in modern statistical or probability theory. 
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identical and different both—idential in so far as it is the 
same substance and different in so far as it undergoes a 
change of characteristic. This is the Jaina position of 
non-absolutism.] (JPN, ‘p. 39). 

[A real is not entirely expressible in all its aspects and 
modes. But it is not inexpressible altogether. A real being 
a multiple entity is expressible and inexpressible both: in 
reference to different aspects; it is expressible in so far as 
it partakes of a universal and is inexpressible so far as 
it is a unique individual.]?7.. -GIPN, p. 113). 


[The unique individuality of a. real is mot accessible 
to conceptual thought and, hence, to language, but it is | 
reached by an analysis of the. nature of reality as it is 
apprehended in perception....we have tried to prove, 
following the guidance of the Jaina philosophers, that the 
nature of reals, on analysis, has been found to exhibit the 
following traits, viz., existence, non-existence and inexpressi- 
bility. (JPN, p. 127). 

5,1. Relational aspects have received special notice in 
Jaina logic. 


[Everything is related with every oihee thing, and this 
relation involves the emergence of a relational quality. The 
qualities cannot be known a priori, though a good number 
of them can be deduced from certain fundamental charac- 
teristics.] (JPN, p. 3)....[A real is only a part’ of a’ 
system knitted together by a network of relations, from 
_ Which it cannot be divorced.] (JPN, p. 109). (Every real 
‘is thus hedged round by a network of, relations and attri- 
butes, which we propose to call its system or context or 
universe of discourse, which, demarcates it from others } 
(JPN, p. 114). 

[lt is idle to raise questions of chronological status as. 


27. The Jaina view insists on the inadequacy of formal log’c by intro- 
ducing the concept of indefiniteness or indetermination or uncer- 
tainty as an inalienable character of reals ; but also emphasizes the 
possibility of defining reals in terms of existent or Hon=eAisient 
taken together. 
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to whether the unity is prior .to the elements or the ele- 
ments are prior to the unity. In the concrete real at any 
rate they are coordinate. This unity of being and non-being 
‘or rather of self-being and negation of other-being, is 
- beyond the reach of logical concepts, and, hence, of linguistic 
“symbols, which are but the vehicles of such concepts. The 
Jaina in recognition of this inalienable character of ‘reals. 
declares them to be inexpressible. The inexpressible may 
be called indefinite from the standpoint of formal logic. 
‘But this is not the whole character of a real. It -is also 
expressible and logically definable as existent, as non-exis- 
tent.]?® (IPN, p. 115). 


[The Jaina conception of relation may be summed up 
‘as follows. Relations are objective verities which are. as 
‘much given to intuition and to thought as the terms are. 
‘A relation has no objective status outside the terms. It.is 
‘the result of an internal change in the nature of the terms. 
‘Tt. is-sui generis in that it cannot .be placed under the 
‘head of identity or of difference, both: of which are con- 
tained as traits in its being.] (JPN, p. 211). 


_ + 5.2. The Jaina view of relatedness of the things is very 
~paturally extended to the discussion of causality. 


[{...neither synchonism nor succession is believed by the 
Jaina to be the essential characteristic of causal relation. 
Causality is a relation of determination. The effect is. that 
whose coming into being is necessarily determined by the 
being of another. The determinant is called the cause and 
the determinatum is. called effect. The determinant may 
be synchronous with the determined.or may be separated 
by an interval, ...] (JPN, p. 212), 

[What is the organ of the knowledge of causality? The 
Jaina answers that it is perception of the concomitance in 
agreement and difference...The Jaina takes the observation 
. of concomitance in agreement and in difference to be one 
observation....The Jaina posits .a twofold cause for the 


, 28. Pure logic in the sense of formal logic, “ 
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perception. of universal relation—an internal and an external 
condition. The internal condition is found in the developed 
state of our mind and the external condition is the repeated 
observation of the sequence of the two events.] (JPN, p. 217). 

...[Such concepts as causality, substance; attribute and 
the. like, and no doubt the ways in which the mind works 
up the data. of experience, but this. does not mean with 
the Jaina that they are true of the mind only and not of 
the extra-mental reality which they ‘purport to understand. 
The Jaina would: take them to be the instruments of dis- 
covery of the nature of reality, internal and external, which 
render the same kind of service as one sense-organs do.] 
(JPN, p. 217). * 


...[The different categories, viz., the selves, matter, 
time, space and so on, are deductions from experimental 
data. They have been posited since general concepts pre- 
suppose their existence and since without these principles 
the data of experience cannot be organized into a system. 
These categories in spite of their general and comprehensive 
character are -not only not inconsistent with the existence 
of individual entities, but on the contrary they are entirely 
based on the objective data. Without the individual exis- 
tents these categories would be reduced to unmeaning class: 
concepts. The affirmation of categories as objective princi- 
ples is thus proof of the existence of individual reals, which 
are included within the ambit’ of these categories. Without 
the individuals forming their contents the categories would ~ 
be empty and barren, and the individuals without the cate- 
gories would be reduced to a welter of chaos. The Jaina 
is a believer in plurality no doubt, but that plurality ‘is 
not an unrelated chaos. * The plurality is a system inasmuch 
as each individual is cemented with the rest by definite 
-bonds of: relationship. ] (JPN, pp. 299-300). 


[From the analytic point of view (parydyartkikanaya) the 
world is an, infinite plurality with their infinite variations 
and modes. But the analytic view does not give us the 
whole nature of reality as it is. It is partial picture that 
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we derive. of the ‘world by ‘means of such approach. The 
whole gamut of reality, however, reveals its universal unitive 
nature as one existence when it is envisaged from the- 
synthetic angle of vision (dravydrthikanaya).] (JPN, p. 301). 


[it seems legitimate to, conclude that the “universe is © 
‘one existence which manifests itself, as substance (dravya) 
as it unifies the modes and attributes. The. selfsame. exis- 

tence again reveals itself as Space in so far as it provides 
accomodation for the infinite plurality of existence within 
‘itself (ksetra). .It is the same existence which nianifests 
itself as Time (w.f. kala) in so far. as it changes into 
aspects, as “precedent and consequent, as earlier and latter, 
as present, past and future modes. It is the same exis- 
tence. that evolves as phases and modes, attributes and 
‘states. The substance, time, space, attribute and relation are 
‘thus evolved from the same existence. The different cate- 
- gories, thus viewed as functional variations on one principle, 
are no longer in a position of antagonism of indifferent 
isolation. (Astasdhasri, p. 113). 

_ The world of ‘reals is thus not only plurality but a 
unity also. It is one universe. that the Jaina metaphysics’ 
“. gives us. But the oneness is not secured at . the sacrifice . 
of the many, nor are the many left in unsocial © indiffer- 

ence.] (JPN, pp. 301-302). 


5.3. It has been abaseved’ that [Jaina philosophy is.. 
entitled to be called the paragon of realism. If experience 
be the ultimate source of knowledge of reality and its 
behaviour, we cannot repudiate the plurality of things. The 
admission of .plurality necessitates the recognition of the 
dual nature of real as constituted of ‘being’ and ‘non-being’ 
~as fundamental elements. One real will -be distinguished 
from another real and ‘this distinction, unless it is dismissed 
as error of judgment, presupposes that each possesses a 
different: identity, in. other words that being of one is not. 
the being of the other. This truth is propounded by the 
. Jaina in that things are real, so. far as they have a self- 
identity of their own unshared by - others (svartipasatta), 
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and they are unreal in respect of a different self-identity 
(parartipasatta), ..'The logic of Jaina is empirical: logic, 
which stands in- irrecoricilable opposition. to _ ure logic.]?° 
(JPN, p. 181) 

5.4. J. Sinha (HIP., vol. II, Pp. 180) gives the fallowiiy 
summary of Jaina philosophy: [The world is self-exis- 
tent and eternal. All objects of the world are multiform 
(anekGnta) and endued with infinite qualities and relations 
(anantadharmaka). This is relative pluralism. The reality 
can be, considered from different points of views or nayas. 
The nayas are the standpoints, ...All judgments are relative 
and probable. No judgments are absolute. This is syadvada. 
‘There are seven ways of predication. This is called sapta- . 
bhanginaya.}*° 

It is not strange that Jainas believe that [the different 
systems of philosophy are only partial views of reality. 
‘Jainism is the complete view of reality.] (J. SINHA, HIP, 
vol, II. p. 180.). 


29, J. SINHA, HIP, vol. II, p. 180. 

30. I think it is also proper to note the occasional occurrence of certain 
intriguing phrases in the’ mediaeval period of Indian logic, 
- As an example, I am giving below what I myself heard about 
20 years ago from the late Dr. Sir Brajendra Nath SEAL (the great 
Indian savant and the author of the History of .Positive Sciences of 
the Hindus and other works who died in 1938. Dr. Seal told 
me that in a mediaeval Indian “treatise ‘there is a discus- 
sion about the practice of giving alms to Brahmins; and the 
question: is raised whether the recipients of the gifts are always 
deserving persons. It is stated in reply that the practice of 
giving alms can be supported because [only ten out of hundred 
recipients are undeserving]. I do not know whether the above 
phrase is to be interpreted as a_ simple “statement about the 
number of proportion of recipients who were found to ‘be 
undeserving or whether the phrase has any implications. of a 
statistical or probabilistic nature. Dr. Seal’s view was that the 
above phrase had some probabilistic significance but only in a 
latent or implied (but not explicit or developed) form. As the 
subject of mediaeval Indian logic is not my -special field of’ 
study I have not had the opportunity of making more detailed 
enquiries. I am, however, mentioning this point because it may © 
be worth while making some further researches in this matter, 
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61. I have given actual quotations from books on Jaina 
philosophy to convey the thoughts in their original form ~ 
{of course, in English translation) without the bias of any 
subjective interpretations. I should now like to. make some 
brief. observations of my own on the connexion between 
Indian-Jaina views and the foundations of statistical theory. 
I have already pointed out that the fourth category of 
syadvada, namely, avaktavya or the [indeterminate] is a 
synthesis of three earlier categories of (1) assertion ({it is]). 
42). negation ({it is not]), and (3) assertion and negation 
in succession. The fourth category of syd@dvdda, therefore, 
seems to me to be in essence the qualitative (but not 
quantitative) aspect of the modern concept of probability. 
Used in a purely qualitative sense, the fourth category of 
predication in. Jaina logic corresponds precisely to the meaning 
of probability which covers «the : possibility ‘of (a) something 
existing, (b) something not-existing, and (c) sometimes 
existing and sometimes not-existing. The difference between 
Jaina, [avaktavya] and {probability] lies in the fact that the 
latter (that is the concept of probability has definite quan- 
titative implications, namely, the recognition. of numerical 
frequencies of occurrence of (1) [it is], or of (2). [it 
is not];,and hence in the recognition of relative numerical 
frequencies of the first two categories (of [it is] and [it is 
not]) in a synthetic form. It is the explicit recognition 
of (and emphasis on) the concept of numerical frequency 
ratios which distinguishes‘modern statistical theory from the 
Jaina theory of syddvada. At the same time it is-of interest 
to’ note that 1500 or 2500 years ago syddvada seems to have 
given the’ logical background of statistical theory in a 
qualitative form. 


6.2:. Secondly,; I should like to ‘draw: attention to the 
“. Jaina. view that fa real is a particular which possesses a 
generic attribute].. This is very close to. the concept ofan 
individual in relation to the population to which it belongs. 
The Jaina. view in. fact denies the possibility of making 
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any predication about a single and unique individual which 
would be also true in modern statistical theory. 

63. The third point {to be noted is the emphasis given 
in Jaina philosophy on .the relatedness of things and 
on the multiform aspects of reals . which appear to be 
similar (again in a purely qualitative sense) ‘to the. basic 
ideas underlying the concepts of association, correlation, and 
concomitant variation in modern statistics. 


6.4. The Jaina views of existence, ‘persistence, and 
cessation] as the fundamental characteristics of all that is real 
necessarily leads to a view of reality as something relatively 
permanent and yet relatively changing which has a flavour 
of statistical reasoning. [A real changes every moment and at 
the same time continues] is a view which is somewhat 
sympathetic to the underlying idea of stochastic processes. ~ 


6.5. Fifthly, a most important feature of Jaina logic © 
is its insistence'on the impossibility of absolutely certain 
predication and its emphasis on non-absolutist and relativist 
-predication. In syGdvada,.the qualification [syd¢], ‘that is, 
{may be] or [perhaps] must be attached: to every predi- 
cation without any exception. All. predication, according 
to syddvada, thus has a margin of uncertainty which is 
somewhat similar to. the concept of [uncertain inference] in 
modern statistical theory. The Jaina view, however, is 
essentially qualitative in this matter (while the great charac-. 
teristic of modern statistical theory is its insistence on the 
possibility and significance of determining the margin of 
‘uncertainty in a meaningful way). The rejection of abso- 
lutely certain predication naturally leads Jaina philosophy 
continually to emphasize the inadequacy [pure] or [formal] 
‘logic, and hence to stress the need of making inferences 
on the basis of data supplied by experience. . 


6.6. I should also like to point out that the. Jaina. 
view of causality as [a relation of determination] based on 
the observation of [concomitance in. agreement and in 
diffzrence] has dual reference to an internal condition fin 
_the developed state of our mind] (which would seem: to 
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correspond to. the state of organized. knowledge in any 
given context). and also. to an external condition based on 
[the repeated’ observation of the sequence of the two events] 
which is suggestive of a statistical approach. 

6.7. Finally, I should draw attention to the realist and 
pluralist views of Jaina philosophy and the continuing 
emphasis. on the multiform and infinitely diversified aspects 
of reality which amounts to the acceptance of an {open} 
view of the universe with scope for unending change and 
discovery. For reason explained above, it seems to me 
that the ancient Indian-Jaina philosophy’ has certain inter- 
esting resemblances to the probabilistic and statistical view 
of reality in modern times. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL DOCTRINE OF BUDDHISM 


Th, Stcherbatsky 


INFRODUCTION 


The existence of God immortality of the soul, and 
freedom of will,— these three main ideas are the postulates 
of every religion; no doctrine of morals can be built 
without these. This is the view of Kant and of the European. 
philosophy in general, as also the conviction of wide 
sections of educated people. But there also exists a reli- 
gion which glows in the hearts of millions of its followers 
with a bright flame of living faith—a religion that embodies 
in itself the highest ideals of the good, of love for one’s 
fellow beings, of spiritual. freedom and moral perfection, a 
religion that has ennobled the reoples of Asia and intro- 
duced civilization into their lives—and which nevertheless 
admits neither God nor immortality of the soul, nor. even 
freedom of will.. And this religion,. viz. Buddhism, not 
only does not know God; the very idea of one supreme 
being—who, for some totally unknown reason which is 
neither his own pleasure nor any showing off of bis power, 
creates the whole restless and suffering world from out of 
nothing—appears strange and absurd to a Buddhist. In 
his polemical zeal he is. prepared to scoff at it, ready to 
ridicule it for all those logical inconsistencies which auto- 
matically appear before our mind at the thought of the 
creation of everything from nothing—at the idea of that 
being whom, in his turn, none has created. 


Though Buddhism acknowledges the existence of personali- 
ties more perfect than an ordinary person and calls them saints 
and gods, these personalities are not, in any way, above or 
outside the world and the limits of worldly life. They are as 
much subject to the laws of world process and to the effect of 
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a negative attitude to monotheism is already clear in the 
earliest form of Buddhism but it does not then play a very 
vital tole, for the very concept of monotheism was at that 
time rather poorly developed. Indian monotheism developed 
first as a religion and then, partly based on it, as a philo- 
sophical doctrine. In mediaeval India, the great Buddhist 
philosopher, Nagarjuna, wrote a small tract? where he refuted 
monotheism and showed all its logical inconsistencies. It 
has served as an example for a number of later works 
directed against monotheism right up to our days. One 
of our countrymen, the Kalmuck Lama Bovaev who. recently 
met with a tragic end in Petrograd, wrote a treatise in 
Tibetan, which repeats the arguments generally put forward 
by Nagarjuna and also develops and supplements them. 


‘As regards the’second idea—the immortality of the soul— 
Buddhism not only does. not accept it, it negates the 
very existence of the soul. This point—the denial of the 
soul—is far more prominent in the original or basic form 
of Buddhism than even the rejection of monotheism. This © 
is because, in ancient India at the time when Buddhism 
appeared, the: doctrine of ‘the soul was far better developed 
and it became, therefore, the object of more powerful 
attacks. The denial of the soul is the main starting point 
of the Buddhist doctrine. The idea of the existence of a 
soul in us, ie. of a special, integral, spiritual personality, 
is regarded’ as the most evil heresy and root of all’ evil. 
Of course, there exists consciousness as a special apparatus 
‘which comprehends the phenomena of the external world; 
there exists will as a spiritual process which precedes every 
action ; there exist feelings, pleasant and unpleasant,—but 
all these have momentary existence, i.e. change, appear and 


1.. This small tract, entitled Isvara-kartrtva-nirakarana-visnoheka- 
Kartrtya-nirakarana, was edited by Stcherbatsky and published, 
along with an Introduction and a Russian translation, in. the 
Zapiski, 1904, pp. 58-74. For an English translation of Stcher- 
batsky’s Introduction and of Nagiarjuna’s work see Papers of 
Th. Stcherbatsky, Calcutta 1969, pp. 1-16 (also in: “Indian 
Studies: Past & Present” X, 1, 55-66)—Tr. 
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disappear, and there is no~ single, lasting. and especially 
immortal soul from which all these mental phenomena 
originate. The existence of such a soul cannot, in any 
way, be proved; it does not reveal itself in anything and 
is a prejudice,.a native belief, which Buddhism primarily 
wants to demolish. 


It. follows from this that a free will, too, does not 
exist in the sense of a will attributed to some personality 
and originating from some soul. There exists, on the other | 
hand, .a beginningless impersonal world process of life that 
is constantly changing and developing in inevitable facets 
provided by the law of cause and effect. Nothing appears 
without a corresponding adequate . cause. The process of 
such a life is burdensome; it is a process of suffering 
but one that contains in it a. grain .of perfection and 
freedom. This conviction—namely, that the world process 
of life leads to perfection and ultimate deliverence from 
the fetters of sorrow imposed by the law of cause and 
effect—is the only faith, the only domestic premise of 
Buddhism. Everything else is based on observation of facts 
and free logical proofs allowing and even inviting free 
criticism. According to this conviction the process of life 
has a specific aim; it leads to a clear end, to a tendency 
to gradual perfection inherent in its: very self,. to  deliver- 
ence from sufferings of the world and to the attainment 
of the ultimate aim in quietude. According to the convic- 
tion of Buddhism, the more perfect the life, the less the 
agitation and the more the tranquility in it. The annihi- 
lation of excitement, the annihilation ofthis existence. or 
suffering—‘“Eternal Calm’’, ‘Absolute. Existence”, ‘‘Nothing” 
in relation to worldly restlessness, the ‘‘Extinction” forever 
of the agitation of life—this is the ultimate, distant ideal 
which Buddhism was not afraid to face. In this, there is 
no place either for God or for the soul or for free will. 
This is the impersonal Absolute, which contradicts an 
equally impersonal agitation of the world process of life 
occurring in the limits of what we call a with | 
all their experiences. . 
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THERE IS NO SOUL 


We now come to the doctrine of the soul, for it is, 
let us repeat, the main starting point of the whole Buddhist 
doctrine.’ There is no soul! But. what does the concept 
“soul” properly mean? At the time of the ‘appearance 
of Buddhism, several doctrines were current in India about 
the essence and attributes of the - soul. Accordingly, the 
very. concept of “soul” received various connotations. One 
of .the views fairly prevalent among the orthodox Brahmana 
teachers was that the soul was a special, integral. spiritual 
substance (located inside a person), which could think, feel 
and will. It is supposed to reside inside us, guide us, 
and through the apertures of the eyes, look on what 
_happens around and on what other people like us do. 
At the time of death, it quits the body and flies away 
through’ a special unnoticed hole in darkness. According 
to this view, the soul is distinguished from the body and 
‘constitutes the main part of our being to which the body 
is subjected. But a somewhat different use of the term 
“soul”? (Sanskrit, atman) “was also in vogue; this corres- 
ponds more to our word “personality”. This is a literal | 
meaning of the term Gtman, which primarily is a ‘reflexive 
‘pronoun and means “I myself’, ic. “my personality’. In 
this sense of the word the Buddhists and other schools 
“preferred - the word pudgala—‘personality*” —but considered 
it synonymous with the term dtman—‘“‘soul’’. In such a 
‘case, the concept “soul” means personality in its total . 
‘composition, viz. it covers both body and soul. This apart 
‘in the Brahmanical circles of India, there was also current, 
at this time, another doctrine, according to which the soul 
‘or spiritual source ‘inside us was identified with the spiri- 
‘tual source outside us—with the world-soul. The notion of 
this world spiritual essence sometimes tended towards the 
side. of pantheism, in which case the whole world possessed 
it in its internal omnipresent soul.. It also sometimes 
tended towards the side of theism—faith in God—when the 
world-soul received the significance of one God, the creater 
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and builder of the whole world. In all these cases the 
word “soul” meant something “integral”, a single, special, 
spiritual substance. or a special integral personality. - It is. 
this concept of the soul as something integral, representing 
in itself a specific real identity, which Buddhism fought 
against. According to the Buddhist doctrine, there is as 
little identity in the spiritual world as. in the material one. 
Matter consists of atoms—particles ; and the soul. consists 
of individval mental phenomena or: spiritual elements. 
Concerning the question of the relation between the whole 
and its parts, Buddhism, generally speaking, held the view 
that we could attribute real, true. existence only. to the 
‘parts and, properly speaking, only to such parts as, in 
their turn did not consist of parts, i.e. to. atoms, indivisible 
particles. Matter is composed of physical, material atoms, 
and soul of spiritual atoms. Just as in a heap of grain 
there is nothing more than. those grains of which it is 
made up, in a. spiritual personality, too, there is nothing 
over and above those individual mental elements or pheno- 
‘mena of which it is composed. Only our. habit. or. the 
limitedness of our knowledge attributes some special existence — 
~ to the whole, though, in. reality, reasoning “convinces: us 
‘that it does not have any special existence like that of its 
parts. Thus the existence of the soul or the totality of 
personality is not fully negated by the Buddhists. They 
consider. it possible to speak of these and accept. their 
existence but only conventionally, always remembering that 
this is only a. transient, habitual use of the word by people 
who are not initiated in the subtleties of philosophy, “If 
we pass. over from plain language to the language of 
philosophy, it ought to be firmly known ‘that there is no 
single soul which would: have existed separately. and. inde- 
pendently along with those elements—the component. parts— 
of which it is composed, 


So there is no unity in the mental world and no unity, 
no compact or permanent matter in: the. physical world. 
Everything exists separately, all by itself. The apparent 
unity of the personality is, on a close study, dissolved into 
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individual elements exactly as the apparent compact existence 
of some matter is, ina scientific experiment, dissolved 
into individual atoms. The Buddha called these elements 
dharma-s. This word was current even earlier in various 
senses; the Buddha used it for elements of existence, 
wishing obviously to differentiate his doctrine of elements 
by introducing a new terminology. He wanted a new term ; 
for the concept of the elements of existence, of their 
importance and attributes, was according to him, distinctly 
different from all that was taught by the systems preceding 
him and contemporary to him. A special catalogue; com- 
' piled of these dharma-s or elements of existence, comprised, 
so. to say, a table of 75 elements, These elements were 
variously. grouped, and were classified from various points. 
of view. Here, we shall not discuss the whole table and 
all the classifications. in detail—which would mean a 
long digression—and shal! limit ourselves only to the group 
that is most prevalent. From the point of. view of part 
included in the composition of a personality, the elements of 
existence are united into five groups (the so-called skanda-s) : 
the physical group or body, and the four groups of mental 
elements—(1) feelings, pleasant or unpleasant, (2) ideas, 
(3) -will, and (4) consciousness. a 

In. this classification our attention is drawn by the 
division of consciousness into two. independent categories, 
To one belongs general consciousness—the bare fact, so to 
say, of being conscious, the capacity to perceive the external 
world. To the other belongs. developed. consciousness, i.e. 
presentations and concepts. It -is -true- that both these 
elements are invariably linked, and that they. coexist. But 
in this relation of invariable. coexistence we also find among 
many other elements, which however does not prevent them 
from. being individual elements. Thus, in place of one 
soul which is not at all there, we have feelings, ideas, 
will and consciousness, We cannot help noticing the 
similarity of this view of the soul to the view at which, 
after a long history, our contemporary European philosophy 
has arrived. The British philosopher, Hume, -was the first 
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to. build his psychology without soul from detached mental 
phenomena alone, and his point of’ view is accepted. in 
modern psychology. Our contemporary, the great French 
philosopher, Bergson, begin his last major work with a 
confirmation of the same. fact; viz. that by self-observation 
we establish in ourselves a constant process. of change in 
which we can distinguish sensations, feelings, “wishes and 
presentations, i.e. like the four groups of psychic elements 
of the Buddhists just enumerated in a somewhat different 
order, and no. single integral soul The fact that these 
four categories of psychic phenomena are included in the 
composition of one personality actually exist as something 
independent, irrespective of its parts. exactly in the same 
way as. a heap of grains. is nothing more than these 
grains themselves. 
With the. passage of time, in dhe: Buddhist’ community 
itself, there arose discussions on how the doctrine of the 
convensional existence of personality was to be understood. 
One of the schools into which original Buddhism | disinte- 
grated—the school of the Vatsiputrivas—maintained that the 
unity underlying the elements of a personality could not, 
however, be totally denied. Fully following ‘the general 
and fundamental Buddhist doctrine -ofthe non-existence of 
the soul this school nevertheless claimed that some— 
howsomuch relative—reality of .a_ personality (pudgala) as 
ihe combination of elements of -a certain: person at a 
certain moment was to be admitted. According to this 
school, a personality is not distinguished from the elements 
_of which it is composed; but it is.also not to be fully 
identified with the latter, It is some being conditioned 
by the simultaneous existence of elements of which it is 
composed. 
Arguing against this - seeps bold attempt to admit 
‘some individuality of -personality, the well-known Buddhist 
‘philosopher, Vasubandhu, says: “First, one must solve the 
question as to what sort of existence is attributed to.a 
personality or sou] as mentioned’ by the Vatsiputriya school: 
is it actual: real existence. or only a relative existence? . 
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But what is this actual existencé, and what is this relative 
existence ? If something exists by itself as ‘an individual 
it has a real existence as, for instance, colour and other — 
basic elements of matter and spirit. If,.on the other hand, 
something is'a. combination of such elements, this existence 
is conventional or relative as, for example, milk consisting - 
of various elements and not existing separately from them. 
It follows from this that a personality or soul—if true 
existence is attributed to it—must have its essence separate 
from other elements, and it must be distinguished from 
them in the same way as they are distinguished from one 
another. Secondly, if the soul exists, it must also have 
its cause, its. special source of existence, as distinct from 
the source from which the elements originate. If this is 
not so, ie. if, in the process of ‘life, the soul. does not 
originate from some previous existence, it will be an eternal 
and unchangeable existence. This contradicts: the funda- 
mental principles accepted by all Buddhists including the 
Vatsiputriyas. The acceptance of the eternal existence of 
the soul is a heretic view, which Buddhism does not 
‘allow. “Besides, an eternal and unchangeable soul could not 
be actual or real, for only that which changes is actual 
i.e. real. On the other hand, if the said school of the 
Vatsiputriyas attributes to the soul only a conventional 
existence. as the habitual symbol of elements included in 
the composition of a personality, I fully agree a it and 
say: Yes! This’ is so!” 

Now, when we know, how the Buddhist doctrine that 
Sthere is no soul” is to be understood, we are’ in a. 
position to explain one apparent contradiction which has 
always been a stumbling block for the European scholars 
and which’ they were always prepared to attribute to 
‘the lack of logic on the part of the Indian mind, in 
general. This- contradiction lies in the fact that whereas the 
existence of the soul is negated, the transmigration of 
the souls appears to be accepted. Nevertheless, a proper 
understanding of both the doctrines shows no contradiction ; 
it reveals not the inadequacy of the logic of Indian 
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intellect but rather its undoubted. superiority. An Indian 
did not imagine that, with the death of a person, his 
spiritual world could simply disappear without a trace or 
could straightaway pass into eternity. Just as our body, 
after death, disappears, i.e. is converted to dust in which 
science finds the same elements—the same atoms—of which 
the living body consisted, similarly our spiritual world—and 
primarily the element of consciousness—will not, on our 
death, totally disappear from the cycle of life; it will 
appear again in another form and at another place. . In 
the whole universe, a causal law rules everywhere. Every 
moment in the existence of an element or of a group of 
elements will be necessarily followed by .a new moment, 
etc. This process has neither a beginning nor an end. 
The moment of death. or of the beginning of a new life 
is a prominent, important event in the unique change of 
moments, but it is, nevertheless, only an individual moment 
in the whole chain of such separate moments, which follow 
each other of necessity. It was preceded by a moment, 
and it will be invariably followed by a moment of the 
same stream of changing elements. A child is born, and 
in the very first moment of his life—or rebirth as. the 
Buddhists put it—stretches his lips to-his. mother’s breast 
and makes .a number of expedient movements. It is obvious 
that the psychic world did not appear from out of nothing. 
It, at the time.of his birth, is only the next moment 
for a number of mental antecedents exactly in the same 
way as his body is only a particular moment in the deve- 
lopment of the body from the foetus which, in its turn, 
was preceded by individual particles of matter. And, in 
this sense, this is not birth but rebirth. In _ its scientific, 
philosophical form, the law of rebirth of the souls is nothing 
but a.fact of mental succession; it can be simply called 
the law of heredity without, of course, ignoring all that 
difference. which is introduced into this concept by the 
progress of our knowledge. Just as a Buddhist allows the 
use of the words “soul” and “personality” in a conven- 
tional sense usual for the people, similarly he convention- 
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ally speaks of the rebirth of, the same person, though. in 
reality, any rebirth is already a new person or, expressing 
still more correctly, an absolutely new collection of elements 
connected with its past by the inevitable law of. causes and: 
effects. In his sermons, the Buddha. _ himself liked to use 
the language of the ordinary people ; he liked. to speak of 
his own previous existences, of the past ‘and future rebirths 
of his pupils and of other people. Ifit is remembered here 
that this is only a descriptive expression under which is 
hidden a deep and fine theory of the progress of life and 
and its elements towards the ultimate ideal, there will be 
no contradiction between the doctrine of the non-existence 
of the soul and the so-called transmigration of souls. 

This. doctrine, as we shall see later, also does not stand 
in the way of the establishment of the moral ideal of 
Buddhism, 


EVERYTHING REAL CHANGES EVERY MOMENT 


So, we have elucidated the fact that, according to the 
Buddhist doctrine, everything real consists of individual 
elements—physical and psychic. Now the question arises as 
to what exactly these psycho-physical elements—the dharma-s 
—are. And here, primarily, there is the doctrine of the 
momentariness of everything real, ie. of the momentariness 
‘of the. dharma-s. 

There is not only nothing compact and whole, and 
everything exists in pieces, there is nothing lasting too; . 
everything exists only for a moment. Just as there is no 
unity, so to say, in breadth, just so is there no unity 
in depth or in duration. The existence itself is a change that 
occurs every moment like a cinematographic picture where 
there are no individual ‘pictures at all but only one, the 
so-called picture-stream. Where there is no. change, there 
is no existence. ; 

Here, too, one cannot help ‘ioticing ‘the striking simi- 
larity of this doctrine with the aforementioned: doctrine of 
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Bergson. In the work already referred to by us, he shows 
that not only does everything real ceaselessly change, the 
_ very term existence is equivalent to the term change. For 
‘instance, it appears to us that one mental state in us 
gives place to another but, actually, every mental state is 
already a: transition. A state that would actually be a 
State, i.e, something lasting, is not there. Had a mental 
state ceased to change, its existence would have ceased to 
last. A mental state, i.e. a stoppage, is the creation of our 
imagination. Our. imagination also creates some static 
substratum, a lining in the form of a soul, in the back- 
ground of which individual thoughts wishes and feelings 
appear like states succeeding one another. In fact, . this 
substratum,—this soul, this “],—says Bergson, is not a 
reality ; it is a simple conventional sign which reminds our 
consciousness of. the artificial nature of that mental process. 
- which makes us see different states succeeding one another, 
‘“‘when, actually there is only one abiding constant change”. 
The same applies also to the material world. Before we 
discern a body in the world, we discern a quality : colour 
replaces colour, sound follows sound, sensation follows sen- 
sation. Each such quality appears to us as existing,. i,e. 
lasting ; whereas it decomposes into numerous elementary 
movements. It is therefore clear that every quality, ie. 
every matter, is nothing but a ceaseless change. Thus, to 
exist means to change every moment. , 

We see how deeply the notion of existence—change—is, 
in its essence, related to the negation of substance—the 
soul. This is the same doctrine clearly revealed to us in 
the system of the Buddha as well as in modern philosophy. 

It should be further noted that Buddhism, in its doctrine 
-of universal change occurring every moment, sticks to the 
_ preceding Indian thinking—to the philosophical system of 
Samkhya, which also preached that everything changed 
eternally. ‘The relation between both the systems is already 
being long felt, and has been discussed by European 
scholars. The Indians themselves have acknowledged it, 
though they have at the same time affirmed that this is 
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more a relation of contrast than of similarity. They called 
both the systems radical, but juxtaposed one against the 
other, inasmuch as one affirmed that all was eternal and 
the other that all was momentary. According to the - 
doctrine. of the Samkhya system, there actually exist, in all, 
only two ultimate sources: spirit and matter. The spirit is 
static, eternally calm. Matter, which also includes the 
whole of our cognitive apparatus, moves and changes eter- 
nally. The mutual relation of these two sources, as imagined 
by Kapila, the builder of the system, stands out most 
clearly in a picture to which the protagonists of the system 
like to refer. We shall mention below what significance 
this picture—which emerges before his mental gaze, embo- 
dies his principal thought and elucidates his system— 
generally has for the ‘philosopher. The builder of the 
- Samkhya system imagined the relation between matter and 
spirit .as a, fidgety game of an actor before a silent spectator. 
Just as the spectator does not at all participate in the action, 
stands aside, calm and impassioned—merely contemplates 
and does not act—similarly, the spiritual source does not 
move or change, is eternally the same, and stands either 
aside or above the world process. For this the whole of 
our cognitive apparatus had to be -dissociated from the 
spiritual, source and assigned to the eternally moving matter. 
The spirit only contemplates and does not act. Just as the 
actor all along changes his position, jests, speaks and 
generally works exclusively for the spectator, so also the 
matter—though one abiding source in_ itself—constantly 
changes, indulges in the eternal game of light and shadow 
when this game is performed entirely for the silently. con-' 
templating consciousness. Such were the conceptions domi- 
nant in India before the appearance of Buddhism. The 
Buddha Sakyamuni himself studied philosophy from the 
teachers of the followers of this system. His own system, 
as I have already mentioned, sticks to the preceding system 
‘more as a protest than as an imitation. — 

We have already seen what the Buddha did with the 
‘soul, ise. with the inactive, spiritual, eternal-source standing | 
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aloof from the agitation of life. He simply rejected it as 
something of absolutely no use. Once the entire cognitive 
apparatus is assigned to- another domain, any other con 
sciousness is not even required. It was discarded by the 
Buddha. most resolutely. with a clearly marked polemical 
hostility towards such an absolutely unnecessary, — static 
and inactive master of the world. As regards the other 
source, Kapila conceived it as indivisible, compact and 
abiding material existence though in a state of perpetual 
unrest. The Buddha replaced it by atoms and_ individual 
elements. 
All that exists, exists eternally, for the matter of which 
everything consists is eternal, does not vanish in any way 
and does not disintegrate into particles, as there are no 
particles. According to the doctrine of the Buddhists, on 
the other hand, individual elements appear every moment 
and aisappear without leaving: any trace. The dharma-s 
therefore constantly emerge from somewhere, and vanish 
somewhere. After the death of the Teacher, there was at _ 
first a difference of opinion among the learned Buddhists 
on the conception of this. doctrine of the continual appear- 
ance and disappearance of the elements of existence. _Some,- 
the so-called Sarvastivadins, i.e. those who accept the usual 
existence, differentiate between the existence of dharma-s 
and their appearance. They assume that dharma-s exist for 
ever—in the past after they had appeared, in the present 
at the moment of appearance, and in the future when they 
have not yet appeared. Others, the so-called Vibhajyavadins 
—or Distinguishing School—however, assert that the past 
and present elements may be said to exist but the future 
cones exist only conventionally as causes from which they 
are to emerge. To this, the former [viz. the Sarvastivadins] 
objected that such an admission was a digression from the 
radical viewpoint of Buddhism and was a compromise with 
the views of the Samkhya system. — 
‘Whatever these controversies, we have before us a 
picture of the world as a restless ocean in which, like the 
waves rolling from within the deep, the individual elements 
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of life roll out from somewhere. This’ agitated surface, 
however, does not represent chaos; it obeys the strict 
jaws of causality. Some elements constantiy appear as 
accompanied by others, while some invariably follow others. 
_ This doctrine of the “‘dependent ,origination of elements” 
is the most central point of the whole Buddhist outlook. 
It is inseparably connected with the negation of the soul 
and with the dissolving of everything real into ; individual 
elements and with the perpetual succession of some. com- 
binations of elements by the others. We shall not dwell 
on this doctrine here, for it is so difficult to comprehend 
‘that the Buddha himself did not develop it before every- 
body, always fearing that he would be misunderstood. 
Another aspect of this. doctrine of the “dependent origina- 
_ tion of elements” concerns the relation of the elements of 
the’ present life of man with the combinations of elements 
which constitute his past life and with those which com- 
prise his future existence. You will hear more of this aspect 
of “dependent origination”, or “twelve-term formula of the 
cycle \of existence’ as it is otherwise called, in the lecture 
of my: friend, Professor Rozenberg. 

The question before us is: Will this continuous birth 
or rebirth—or, to put it more precisely, this appearance of 
new combinations of elements which follow one another— 
ever end? Did this process have a beginning? To the — 
second question the reply given is simply that there was 
no beginning: To the first, Buddhism gives a specific reply. 
There will be an end. It is possible to come out of the - 
restless ocean of existence. The way. has been shown by 
the Buddha in his doctrine of morals, to which we now 
pass over. 


' THE MORAL LAW 


What is the philosophical basis of the moral law in 
Buddhism ? This, we know, is the most difficult question 
for any philosophical system. In a religion which accepts 
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the existence of God, divine revelation and free will, this 
problem is most easily solved. Here, the moral law 
‘proceeds from the divine will; man freely obeys the latter 
and receives his reward as salvation. But it is far more 
difficult to substantiate a moral law outside the will of a 
personal God. For this, the German philosopher, Kant, 

developed his doctrine of the categorical imperative, that 
is, of the will which is deep-seated in the inmost recesses of 
human soul and which is a hidden spring, as it were, of 
all the moral attainment of man. 

The orthodox Brdadhmana-s also had their doctrine of 
this categorical imperative,—of the will which made it obliga- 
tory for the people to carry out religious injunctions and 
accomplish good deeds irrespective of any divine will. But 
they saw its source in their holy writ—in the ‘“words’— 
to which they armed a supernatural, beginningless 
existence, 

All these doctrines presuppose the existence of the soul 
or personality and free will. In Buddhism, on the other 
hand, there is neither freedom nor personality itself which 
would have been responsible for its actions. On this ques- 
tion, we find an interesting dialogue between a Buddhist 
and a representative of an Indian philosophical school, 
the VaiSesika, which defends the existence of soul and free 
will. The latter asks: If there is no soul at all, who, 
then, performs actions, who bears the responsibility for 
these, and who receives the result? The Buddhist rejoins : 
And who, according to you, is this person responsible for 
the acts—this agent? “The agent’, says the [VaiSesika] 
philosopher, “is the one who is endowed with free will. 
For instance, we observe in everyday life that some person, 
say Devadatta, by his free will, washes, eats, or goes fora 
walk whenever he’ pleases”, 

“But who, then, is this Devadatta bimself, to whom you 
attribute the capacity of free actions? If you assume that 
his soul is free, its existence does, in no way, stand proved. | 
Tf, however, by the conventional name, Devadatta, is meant 
the totality of mental phenomena or elements, such an 
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agent: is far from free! Actions, generally speaking, are 
of three types ; physical actions, speeches and thoughts. As 
regards the physical and verbal action, they are not free, 
for they are dependent on thought. But the thought, too, 
is not freeyin its control of words -and actions, as it, in . 
its turn, depends on its own causes—its past. And if even 
the thought itself is not free, there is no freedom anywhere. 
All that lives and moves is under the inexorable power 
of causes and their effects. Among these causes we do not 
find any acting soul; therefore it does not have a free 
will. If we ascertain that, among the causes which result 
in a certain phenomenon, one is the uppermost, we can 
conventionally call it an ‘acting personality.’ But we can- 
_ not even conventionally thus speak of the soul, for we do 
not find any action of even the slightest consequence pro- 
ceeding from it.” - 

To build a moral law by negating the soul and free 
personality would .have appeared still more difficult than to 
build it without God. Nevertheless, the Buddha regarded 
the establishment of a moral law as his main task—the 
whole. of his theoretical philosophy is only a preamble to 
the moral philosophy which leads to salvation. “Just as 
the. waters. of the ocean”, he said, “have only one taste, 
viz. the salty taste, similarly my doctrine has only one taste— 
the taste. of salvation”. The acknowldgement of the exis- 
tence of the soul, and the existence of personality have, 
in his opinion, not only not helped the establishment of the 
moral law, these have constituted the main obstacle to it. 
In the negation of the soul he saw the main trait of his 
doctrine and of its. superiority over all others. Where there 
is personality, there is property belonging to it; where there 
is “I’’, there also is “‘my’?; and where there is personal 
property, there ‘necessarily emerges a love for it in one 
form or the other. This attachment to personal property is 
the root of all evil, the root of every personal action as 
well as of all social injustice. Thus, by negating the ex- 
'istence of the soul, Buddhism gives us a very profound 
philosophical basis for the negation of the right of personal 
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property. What personal property can be possible where 
even the personality itself is not there? Therefore, a reab 
Buddhist is only he who has renounced personal property 
—and not merely property but also family, home, etc.— 
once for all. In the history of world religions, of Chris- 
tianity and of Islam, we frequently find doctrines which . 
negate personal property and advise that this be renounced. 
But Buddhism gives the most radical treatment of this 
question. e * 

The negation of the soul can easily lead a philosophi- 
cally uninitiated mind to moral indifference. The existence 
of the soul, as is: known, is also denied by materialism, 
In India, there existed ‘the doctrine of the materialists, 
which preached an unrestricted enjoyment of life and accepted 
no moral obligations: or retribution for one’s actions. Along 
with materialism there also existed the doctrine of one 
Gosala Maggaliputta, a contemporary of the Buddha, who 
taught that ‘“‘all that is—is, and all that is not—is not’. 
From this he concluded that “there is nothing invisible, 
that there is no world after death, no responsibility for 
any actions except that before the earthly power, and that, 
consequently, there is no other will for the establishment 
of the basis of moral law.’? .Thus, whatever.a person 
might do, it bas no consequence for the soul either in this 
life or in future, which, generally speaking, does not exist. ’ 
The Buddha declared that of all the numerous doctrines, 
this one was the most foolish. He was obviously afraid 
lest his audience should draw such conclusions from the 
negation of the soul, as done by those who. followed the 
doctrine of Gosala. “I am teaching”, said the Buddha, 
“that there are actions and their consequences, that there 
is creative work, and that there is the energy of exerting 
for the good”. However, the conception of impersonal 
work of the world process and of impersonal good as an 
element attributed to no personality was so new, so unusual 
and so difficult to understad that the Buddha was always 
apprehensive of being misunderstood. So, in his sermons, 
to avoid misunderstandings, he took recourse to all methods— 
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Tight to direct implorings. A later Buddhist philosopher, 
the famous Kumaralabha, says in this connection: “The 
Buddha observed the greatest care in formulating his doc- 
trine of the elements of existence, like a tigress holding 
her cub in her teeth—she does not press her teeth too 
tightly lest she “should harm the cub, and she dces not 
also. open her mouth lest the cub should fall down. 
The Buddha saw all the wounds that the sharp teeth of 
the dogmatic faith .in personality. and property could 
inflict. At the same time, he also saw the danger of falling 
in the domain of non-responsibility for actions. If humanity 
sticks to the idea of the existence of eternal soul, it will 
writhe with wounds inflicted by. the sharp weapon of dog- 
matism. If, however, it stops accepting even the conven- 
tional existence of personality, the tender child of its ‘moral 
actions’ will perish. To avoid misunderstanding, the Buddha 
often preferred to evade a direct answer when he saw that 
his interlocuter was not adequately prepared for a proper 
comprehension of the doctrine of elements of existence and 
of their impersonal development. Thus when a Brahmana, 
Vatsa, asked whether the conception of a living being 
would agree with that of a living body or’ whether there 
‘was some difference between them, the Buddha gave no 
answer and, later explained his silence like this: Had I 
said that there was a soul, this would have been an untruth, 
for, in all. elements of existence, there is none which would 
correspond to the idea of eternal soul. Had I said directly 
that there was no soul, the unfortunate Vatsa might still 
have fallen in a false position. He might have thought: 
Earlier, I had a soul, now it is no more! When you 
say that there is a soul, you are always subject to the 
danger of being misunderstood that there is a real eternal 
soul. If you straightaway say that there is no soul, this 
entails another risk: the people may think that there is 
no moral responsibility for one’s actions.”. 
This very mode of speaking with reservations was also 
employed by the Buddhists of the later period: The famous 
dialogue between the mighty Greek king, .Menander, and 
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the Buddhist elder, Na&gasena, on this subject—whether there 
is a difference between the conceptions of a living body 
and a living being—is well known. 

The king came to the old man and said: “I would 
like to put a question to you, but I am afraid that you 
may not give a frank answer. Old men, you know, are 
awefully talkative. If you promise to reply to my question 
correctly, I am prepared to ask.’ ‘Please. ask’’, said the 
old man. Then the king put the aforesaid question as to 
whether there was any difference between the conceptions 
of a living body and a living being. The Elder replied, 
“The Buddba has not given any: answer to this question”. 
The king objected: ,‘Most revered Sire! Did you not 
promise to give me a frank answer and not to evade the 
point? Why, then, do you now say that the Buddha did 
not solve this puzzle? This, you see, is not the answer 
to my question’. Then the Elder said: ‘‘O Great King! 
_ Excuse me, but the kings are also terribly talkative. If 
you promise to answer me simply and_ frankly, I would 
also like to put a question to you”. “Please do’, said 
the king. Then the Elder asked: “Are the fruits of the 
mango tree in your courtyard sweet or sour?” “In my 
courtyard, there is no mango tree as such”, replied the 
king. “O Great King”, the old man objected, “Did you 
not promise first that you would not evade the question 
and would give a direct answer to the question asked ?” 
Why, then, do you now tell me that there is no mango. 
tree in your courtyard? Is this the reply to.my question ?” 
The king replied, “But how can I say something about 
the taste of the fruit of a tree which does not exist ?” 
Then the Elder said: “Same is the case with the so-called 
living being, or soul. It does not at all exist. How can 
J, then, reply to the question whether it differs from the 
body or not?” “But, in that case, why did the Buddha 
not reply directly to Vatsa that the ‘soul’ was only a 
conventional symbol of some congeries.of individual elements 
of the life process?’ “Because he saw clearly that his 
interlocutor was not in a position to understand the doctrine 
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of elements and their perennial appearance in groups in 
which they were interconnected’. So, when the Buddha 
addressed the laymen, he preached them in a most simple 
fashion to strive after moral perfection. It is, therefore, 
difficult even to notice anything specially Buddhistic in his 
sermon. Life is only suffering, he taught: It does not 
contain anything truly joyous. Every joy, too, is suffering 
because it is attained with effort, labour and hetice suffering. 
This is the first noble truth—the so-called truth of the 
suffering. The second truth indicates that suffering results 
from passions, greed, grabbing, and from the wish. to live 
and use life. The third ‘truth is that one can be liberated 
from suffering—viz. the path to salvation. The fourth or 
the last noble truth is that there is a right path which 
-leads to salvation—the so-called eightfold path of right 
understanding, right aims, right speech, right action, right 
livelihood, right effort, right mindfulness and right concen- 
tration. These four truths, in their popular form, I repeat, 
have. nothing specially Buddhistic. They are clearly borrowed 
from medical science with its doctrine of the suffering of 
a sick man, of the cause of his suffering viz: disease, of 
the liberation from suffering. and of the means leading to 
it.. Other Indian philosophical systems also repeat the doc~- 
trine of the same four truths, but what the real philoso- 
phical Buddhism understands by the four noble truths 
is something ‘totally different. By true suffering is under- 
stood all the sources whose actions constitute the content 
of the life-process. By the second truth—the cause of 
suffering—are meant the same very sources, but from the 
point of view of their sourceless excitement which occurs 
under the influence of the forces moved by them and 
constantly makes them appear and vanish; the beginningless 
excitement of life-process is the source of suffering or 
phenomenal existence. Absolute suppression of this excite- 
ment, Eternal peace, the Extinction of the life-process for 
ever—in a word, Salvation or ‘nirvana—this is the third 
noble truth, the’ truth of the annihilation of suffering. 
Finally,, the fourth truth is the truth of the path to Per- 
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fection. This is the most important and characteristic truth 
of Buddhism. The fact is that there are some elements of 
existence, which. have neutralizing effect on the agitation of 
life-process. Such; primarily, are the elements of true 
knowledge and self-absorption or of the concentration of 
thought. By developing themselves gradually, these elements 
lead all other elements, so to say, to silence: the life is 
gradually calmed. down. The man who, on this path, attains 
absolute peace and clear knowledge is called a saint. The 
philosophical doctrine set forth here serves as an answer to 
the question as to what constitutes the elements of true 
knowledge. -To cognize and to be deeply penetrated by the 
idea that no “T” exists, there is nothing “mine”, there is 
no soul, and that there exists only changeable work of the 
individual elements eternally at play,—this is the “true 
knowledge”. This element in embryo is inherent in every 
act of cognition ; this is simply the fact of “understanding”— 
a clear evaluation by the intellect of what occurs. Inde- 
pendently of general consciousness, i.e. of the -very fact of 
consciousness, there also exists, as we have seen, in every 
act of cognition an element of “conception”? or of the 
presentation connected with the word. This apart, the 
Buddhist psychology also distinguishes, in every act of cog- 
nition, a special element of understanding or evaluation. 
This very element of understanding developed by corres- 
ponding work leads to the end—to “pure knowledge”, ie. 
to a philosophical understanding of the world-process, and,. 
in the ultimate end, to the absolute knowledge of the 
Buddha. 7 

As regards the second element, the so-called ‘‘concen- 
tration” or absorption of thought, this, too, in its embryo, 
is outwardly present in every act of knowledge, howsoever 
simple. This is simply the fact of directing one’s attention 
to something. Attention is the simplest form of self- 
absorption as a special psychic element. By special exercises 
this usual method of understanding can be developed. 
Thus is attained a unique state: the object contemplated, 
or the thought to which attention is strongly directed, 
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begins fully to occupy the entire. consciousness, ousting 
everything else from it. The stability of one picture—the — 
. State of trance, sometimes accomplished by ‘catalepsy—is 
attained.. The methods .and objects of such exercises of 
‘concentration of attention are discussed in detail i in Buddhist 
literatures. 

Practically all Buddhists doa arent deal of ‘ase exercises. 
The Buddha Sakyamuni himself _ devoted a part’ of his 
normal day to these. In Japan, there exists a ‘Zen’ sect 
which, even to this day, sees in such exercises the very 
essence of the Buddhist religion. However, this phenomenon 
is not at all spécially Buddhistic but, generally, Indian. 
This is the ‘so-called “restraint of thought” or “yoga” about 
which we have perhaps heard much, for a talk of yoga 
has, lately become, amongst us, a-sort of a fashion. 
But in the Buddhist system, this concentration or yoga 
has a special significance. This is the means or one of 
those means through which the world-process of life is 
ultimately calmed down.’ The individual elements stop 
functioning, stop manifesting themselves into life, and, 
primarily, stop appearing. Finally, the passions, attachments | 
and sinful elements die out. Many elements of existence 
are. neutralised; these stop appearing because of mere 
insight _ into truth by right knowledge. But there are others 
which can be- destroyed only by self-absorption and by 
ecstasy, of thought. One who has attained the complete. 
permanent annihilation of all agitation’ is called the Buddha, 


* CONCLUSION 


- Tn one of his remarkable papers, the same Bergson, to. 
whom we have repeatedly referred in the course of this 
lecture, tries to find out what constituted the essence of 
philosophical doctrine and the most characteristic trait of 
any -philosopher.. He arrives at the conclusion that every 

: philosopher first proceeds from some vision—from a picture 
in which the very core of his doctrine is embodied. The 
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- entire work of the philosopher is, then, only an attempt 
to interpret, somehow or other, and understand the impor- 
tance of this picture which is the intermediate link between 
the world as observed and the theory formulated. These 
words can more possibly be applied to the great Indian 
philosopher and to the system built by -him, 


_ This picture is that of the light of a lamp. It burns; 
the fire appears as existing and lasting whereas, in reality, 
we have a new light every moment. There is no lasting 
fire and, therefore generally speaking, even the fire is not 
there. There is only a stream of some elements which we are 
accustomed to call fire. When the. oil in the lamp runs 
out, the fire will be extinguished and the stream of moments 
of fire will stop. So also will this worldly life become 
extinct when the elements of existence stop appearing. The 
path to this extinction of the variable flash of our life 
has been determined by the Buddha in his moral doctrine. 


In this. short survey we could touch only upon the 
main aspects of the Buddhist philosophical doctrine. We 
cannot but conclude that these, when properly understood 
and put in our philosophical language, reveal a remarkable 
proximity to the latest, most modern attainments in the 
domain of our scientific outlook. The ‘Universe without. 
God”, “psychology: without soul”, the ‘‘eternity of elements 
of matter and spirit’? being only a special expression of 
the law of causality, continuity, life-process in place of 
existence of things; and in the practical aspect, the nega- 
tion of the right to private property, the negation of 
national narrow outlook, universal: fraternity of all peoples 
without the right to private property, and finally the essen- 
tial and unavoidable faith that. we shall move and must 
move towards perfection irrespective of God, soul and free 
will,—these are the main features of the Buddhist as well 
as of our modern latest outlook. 


(Speech at the Inauguration of the First Buddhist Exhibition in St. . 
‘Petersburg on August 24,1919. Tr. H.C. Gupta) | 
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One of the most. interesting but intricate questions that 
can occupy the attention of the Buddhist student is the 
history of the eighteen sects into -which the. Buddhist 
Church was at an early date separated. A clear account 
of the causes that led to the schisms and the several 
tenets held by the separatists was, in the opinion of the 
late Mr. Spence Hardy, one of the great desiderata in’ the 
history, of this religion. The Chinese and Tibetan books | 
contain much valuable information on these points. Among 
other works in the northern copy of the Tripitaka,. 
common in the monasteries of. China and Japan, is one 
which contains three translations from Sanskrit of the 
treatise, written by Vasumitra, on the eighteen schools. 
This Vasumitrat was one of the Buddhist patriarchs who 
lived ‘probably about the time of Kaniska, that is, as far 
as we know at present with any certainty, about 42 B.C.? 
His aim was evidently. to reconcile - the differences that 
existed in traditions, customs, and, acknowledged scriptures ; 
and it was probably under. his auspices, or by his. influence, 
that the Great Council was held that rearranged and 
revised the Buddhist Canon as it is known in the North, 
. There are three translations of this treatise into Chinese ; 
the first is anonymous, and is most obscure The second 
is by ‘Chin-ti, of the Tsin dynasty. The third is by Hiwen 
Thsang, of the Tang dynasty. It would ‘be rash to attempt 
a translation of these tracts into English without aid or 
direction—nor would .the present. writer have undertaken such 
a ‘task—but, unfortunately, there is a parallel . translation 


1. Ind, Ant. vol. LV, p. 363. 
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from the Tibetan in Vassilief’s History of Buddhism (Second 
Supplement, p. 222). This translation by the learned 
writer named above was prepared after careful comparisom 
of the Tibetan text with the three Chinese versions. The 
result is no doubt an accurate, though most obscure, 
reproduction of the work by Vasumitra. It may perhaps 
be useful to’ attempt an independent version of the three 
Chinese translations. Not that we can hope to render ald 
plain, but with the purpose of inducing scholars in China 
to look into this matter, and endeavour to throw some 
light on the subject by comparing these translations and 
working independently in the production of others. The 
matter may appear to little consequence to some, and 
needless labour to others, but in the presence of facts, 
which are daily coming to our knowledge, it becomes 
almost the duty of those who are interested in the religious 
development of the Eastern mind, not only in India, but 
in other countries more or less affected by Indian specula- 
tions, to search out the causes and the character of that 
development, and so connect it with the religious move- 
ments which occurred elsewhere about the same time, We 
proceed to give part of the translation by the anonymous 
Chinese writer, and which stands first in the Buddhist 
Cannon. An Account of the Eighteen Principal Sehools 
of Buddhism, from the original Treatise of Vasumitra, 
translated into Chinese by thrree separate authors. 

1. A treatise on the eighteen schools (translator’s name 
unknown). 

In the 15th section of the latter volume of the work 
known as the Queries of MafijuSri (Mafjusripariprecha), the | 
subject being ‘‘The division into schools.” [It is thus written ;] 

At this time MafijuSri questioned Buddha thus: “World- 
honoured! Explain, I pray you, what’ will the different 
schools into which your followers will. be separated in the 
future after your Nirvana, and from what original division 
these schools will be formed ?” 


3. This translation is denoted as C by Vassilief. 
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Buddha ante Maiijusri thus : “There will be twelve 
schools among my followers hereafter, in which (the separate 
interpretation of) my law will be preserved in the world. — 
These schools will be the repositories of the diversified 
fruits of my Scriptures (pitakas) without priority or inferi- 
ority—just as the taste of sea-water is everywhere the same— 
or as thé twelve sons of one man all honest and ‘true, so © 
will be the exposition of my doctrine advocated by these 
schools. Majijusri! the two original germs of these separate 
schools will be found in the rendering of my dotrine by 
the Mahayana and the Prajiidparamita systems. The. Sravakas, 
Pratyeka. Buddhas, and different Buddhas (i.e. the doctrine 
which teaches these three degrees of religious advancement) 
will come from the Prajiiaparamita. Mafijusri! as earth, 
water, fire, wind and space compose the material and visible 
universe, so the Mahayana and the Prajfiaparamita composé 
the material of the system in which these different degrees 
of Sravakas, Pratyeka-Buddhas, and Buddhas are entertained.’’- 

' MaifijuSri asked Buddha this question : “‘World-honoured ! 
and by what names will these schools be known ?” 

Buddha’ replied: “The two schools first formed will be 
‘the Mahasamghikas* and the Pi-li’® (Sthaviras). Within a 
hundred years after my Nirvana a school will ‘be * formed 
called “Yeb-wu-in’® [Ekabhyoharikhas (Burnouf, tom. I. p. 
357), or Ekavyavaharikas (according to Vassilief’s Buddhism, 
p. 227, n.,)]. Again, within a hundred years from the 
formation of this school, another will. be formed. called 
*Ko-kin-li’? [Kukkulikas], Within a hundred’ ‘years from 
this another school will arise called To-man® (Bahusrutiyas). 


4. This word means the great congregation, composed of ‘young and 
old alike, the same as the school of “various “and miscellaneous 
Moral Rules.” —[Ch, Ed.] ; 

-5, This word means the congregation of old men only, it is the ‘same 
as that which acknowledges the authority . of the (original) Vinaya 
only. 

6. So called because they agreed in 1 the main with the Mahistiighikas. 
[Ch. Ed. 

7. From the name of the mister who formed it —[Ch. Ed,] 

8. So called from the “famous wisdom® of its founder.—[Ch.- Ed:] 
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Within a hundred years from this there will be another 
school formed, called ‘Che-tai-ho’® - [Caitiyavadas]. "Within 
another hundred years a school will arise called ‘Eastern 
Mountain’!® [PurvaSailas]. Within a hundred years another 
school will arise from this called ‘Northern Mountain’** 
[Uttara sails]. These seven school come from the Maha- 
samghikas and including the original ‘Samgha, or congre- 
gation, they are classified as eight schools. 
“From the Sthaviras were formed eleven schools, 

Within a hundred years from the origin of the above 
school, there arose another, called ‘Yeh-tsai-wu-in’!? (Sarvas- 
tivadas), Within a hundred years from this school proceeded 
another, called ‘Yun-Shan’? (Haimavatas). Within a hun- 
dred years. from this school another will. arise, called 
‘Vatsiputriyas’!* | (sons of the calf). Within a hundred 
years after this another school called ‘Dharmottariyas,’15 
Within a bundred years from this another called ‘Bhadra- 
yaniyas.t® Within a hundred years: from this school will 
come another called ‘Yih-tsai-sho-kwei’!7 (Sammatiyas). 
Within a hundred years another school will arise from this, 
called ‘Jing-shan’!® (Jungle-hill, i.e., Sdnnagarika). Within a 
hundred years after this arose another school called ‘Tai-. 
puh-ho-ki’! °(Mahisasakas), Within a hundred years from 


"9, So called from the locality in which the founder lived. 

10.  So'called from the locality in which the founder lived, 

11. Likewise from the abode of the founder. : 

12. So called because the founder of the’school held the positive exis-. 

..  tenceof, all things in the three worlds.—[Ch. Ed ] 

13. ~ So called from the abode of the founder. 

14. From the name of the founder. 

15. From the name of the founder. 

16. From the name of the founder. 1 oy A 

17. So called from the great esteem in which the master was held 
among men. 

18. So called from the character of the nie where the founder lived: 
The name is Sanskrit however means ‘of six towns,” and so is 

. Tibetan ; see Vassilief, p. 231—J.B. ; 

19. So called because the founder of this school | was, “when a child, east 
into -a well by his mother, and when his father. sent to recover his 
body he was found uninjured. 
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this arose the school called ‘Fau’?° (Dharmaguptas). ’ Within a 
hundred years another school arose called | ‘Ka-hi-pi’?? (Kasya- 
piyas). Within a hundred years from this another school] arose 
named ‘Sieon-to-lo-ku’?? (Samka- atikas or Sautrantikas). The 
above are the ‘eleven. schools derived from the Sthaviras, and in- 
cluding their mother-school, comprise twelve distinct: branches.” 


. Buddha spoke the following gdthas :— 
“The school of the Mahasamghikas 
Will divide into seven parts, 
' The Sthaviras into eleven, 
This is what we term the twelve schools, 28 
The eighteen including the two original, 
All these will arise from the Mahayana, 
Which admits of neither affirmation nor contradiction. 
Now I say that in future time will appear, : 
The miscellaneous writings of the Master. Kumarajiya 
After the cessation (nirvana) of. the true Law, 
-Just one hundred years ; 
‘And by these various productions 
The true Law will be gradually destroyed, 
Everyone forming his own views, 
Founding their opinions on heterodox sects, 
Despising that which ought to be honoured, 
A rebellious and discontented tone will arise. 
But now the Sutras alone are the ground © 
On which to build the doctrine of Buddha, 
Relying on. the former truths. 
Seeking a foundation on this. solid basis, 
Is like in the multitude of sand particles 
Seeking for the true gold. 
Thus have I heard former sages. 
Who appear like suns among men.” 


' “One hundred and sixteen years after the Nirvana of 


20. The founder’s name. 

21. The founder’s name. : 

22. The founder rested his deduciions on the Sttra. 

23. That is the twelve schools that sprang from the Mahiasthaviras, 
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Buddha (ina) city called ‘I-ta-fuh,’ (1 for Pa, therefore 
equivalent to Pa-ta-fuh, ic., Pataliputra) there ‘shall be a 
king called ‘A-yu’ (ASoka) who shall gather (as in a square) 
the whole of Jambudwipa as his empire. In his time the 
division of the great congregation into schools shall begin. 
There shall arise a Bhiksu called ‘Neng’ (able),. and another 
called *Yin-un’ (Nidana), and and another called ‘To-man’ 
(Bahusrutiya ?)—these shall assert the necessity of teaching 
five propositions as a basis for religious instruction. The 
five points are these :- 

Profit and increase from others. : 

Ignorance. : 

Doubt. 

Words. according to the relipioue formula. 

To obtain reason. 

“It was. from a consideration of these giestions that 
the first - two schools arose, to wit, the Mahasamghikas 
and the Sthaviras.?4 

“In the middle of the century (following) the Maha- 
samghikas other schools arose as follows:- (1) ‘Yih-shwo’ 
[Ekavyavaharikas], (2) ‘Chu-shai-kan-shwo’ [Lokottaravadins], 
(3) ‘Kin-kuw’ [Gokulikas or Kukkutikas]. Again, in the 
middle of a century or so after the Mahasamghikas will: 
originate other ‘schools, called ‘Shi-chi-lun,’?° 

“Again, in the middle of the two hundred years, the 
heretical followers of the Mahadeva, taking. on themselves 
the vows of religious ascetics, fixed their abode in Mount 
Chaitiya. Again, from the Mahasamghikas arose three 
other schools, viz. Che-tika, ‘Huh-pi-lo’ (Apara), and Uttara- 
§aila. Thus from the Mahasamghika arose nine schools, 
viz. (1) Mahasamghikas, (2) Ekavyavaharika, (3) Lokottara- 
vadin, (4) Gokulika, (5) BahuSrutiya, (6) Shi-chi, (7) 
Yan-ka, (8) Ho-lo, (9) Uttarasaila. 

“In the middle of the three hundred years from” the 
Sthavira school, arose from controversies connected with 


24. In Chinese, “high-seat”’. 
25. I cannot explain this title at present. —S. B. 
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the Canon of the Abhidharma, different schools, as follows : 

(1) Sarvastivadin, also called Hetuvada, (2) Haimavatas. 

In the middle of the three hundred years again there 
arose another” school called Vatsiputriyas, from this school . 
sprang. another, called Dharmagupta (or Dharmottariyas), 

another called Bhadrayaniyas, and again, another called 

Mi-li (where Ji is evidently a mistake for ti) otherwise 

named San-mi-ti (Sammatiyas) another school called the 
school of the six cities (Sannagarikas), Again, in the 

three hundreed years, the Sarvastivadins produced another 

school, viz., MahiSasakas, from which sprang the Dharma- 

guptas (so called from the Master of the school, whose 

name was In-chi-lin).2® Again, in this three hundredth 

year, another school sprang from the Sarvdstivadins, called 

Yan-li-sha (Varsa), likewise named KaSyapiyas. In the four 

hundredth year from the Sarvastivadins sprang another 

school called Seng-kai-lin-to (Samkranti), so called from 

the name of its founder Yeon-to-lo (Uttara), this school 

was also known as Sautrantika. 

“Thus, from the school of the Mahasthaviras branched 
off twelve schools, viz. (1) Mahasthaviras, (2) Haimavatas, 
(3) Sarvastivadins, (4) Vatsiputriyas, (5) Dharmottariyas, 
(6) Bhadrayaniyas, (7) Sammatiyas, (8) The school of six 
Cities, (9) Mahisdasikas, (10) Dharmaguptas, (11) Kasya- 
piyas, (12) Sautrantikas.” ; 

We will now proceed to speak of the distinguishing 
tenets of these various schools, both to their radical diffe- 
rences and also those held?” in common. 

, The following schools, Mahasamghikas, Ekavyavaha- 
rikas, Lokottaras, Kukkutikas, hold the views we are 
about to mention. They all say that the traditions respect- 
ing the Buddhas’ having been born into the world (as men) 
are incorrect—that. the law is Tathagata, and the only one 
in the world. They all say that the (system of religion . 
known as) ‘turning the Wheel of the Law’ is at an end. 


26. Vide Vassilief, p. 232 n. 5. 
27, So I would translate “Chung-kan.”” 
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They. say that “things exist,” “relationships exist,” “truth 
exists”. They say that Tathagata is infinitely extended, 
immeasurably glorious, eternal in duration, that to his 
power of recollection (nim, smgti), his power of faith 
(Sraddhabala), his experience of joy, and his life, there is 
no end; he sleeps not, he speaks, asks, reflects not ; they 
say that his existence is ever one and uniform’ (one heart), 
that all things born may obtain deliverance by having his 
instruction, that in his essential existence (one heart, 
ekacitta) Tathagata comprehends all subjects (Jaws) in a 
moment by. his own wisdom. 


(JA, Vol. ix, 1880) 
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iT. W. Rhys’ pale, 


We find in the Dipavamsa (Chapter 'V. 39-48) a list’ of 
the eighteen «sects. (or schools-rather) into which the Buddhists 
in India had, in the course of the second . ‘century 
of the Buddhist era, been divided. In the Mahayamsa 
(Chapter. V).there is a similar list, evidently drawn from 
the same sources, but omitting (in Turnour’s texts) numbers 

1-7 of the older list. It. is curious. that precisely where — 
these’ names ought to come in (at line, 5), the text given 
‘by Turnour. is evidently corrupt, a half-sloka at. least being 
missing, and probably -more.! 


-So far as is yet known these eighieea “sects are not 
elsewhere mentioned in Pali literature, excepting only in 
Ahe commentary on the Katha Vatthu,. edited. by. the late 
Professor Minayeff, for the Pali Text Society, in 1889. 
‘The book itself, composed by Moggali-putta Tissa, about 
.240 B.C., deals with a number of ethical points which were © 
then matters. of controversy; and it is the greatest pity 
that, owing to want of funds, the Pali Text Society has 
not. yet been able to publish. it. But the commentary, 
short as it is (only 200 pages in the. journal of =the. Pali 
Text Society), gives the name of the particular sect against 

which: certain of the arguments. .are directed. 


~ These data are very ‘important. Following the list of 
‘eighteen sects ‘in the Dipavamsa and Mahavamsa above 
referred to is another list of ‘six later sects, the names of 
which, with one exception, are derived front places, presu- 
nab the places where. the sects in. question took their 


1. Since the above was written:I find that the: missing passage 
has | actually been found by Batuwan ‘Tudawa. It contains 
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origin. Now we find that in a large majority (about ninety 
as against .about.. forty-five) of the cases in which the 
commentary gives the name of the sect referred to the names 
are those of these six later sects. And of the forty-five 
directed against’ the eighteen older schools, sixteen are 
directed against one, nineteen against another, and seven 
against a third (only four others of the eighteen being 
mentioned at all, and three of these four being referred to 
only once.) 


There is every reason to believe that the commentator’s 
statements as to the sects against whom his ‘author’s argu- 
ments were directed are, so far as they go, correct. When 
we have the text before us we may be able to specify 
others. But we may fairly draw the conclusion that already 
in the time of Asoka only seven of the eighteen sects had 
retained any practical importance at all, and that of these. 
seven. only three, or perhaps four, were still vigorous and 
flourishing. 


This will be made plainer by the following table, in 
which I have first arranged the list given in both the 
Ceylon chronicles (and derived by both from’ the history 
handed down in the Maha Vihara at Anuradhapura) im 
such a way as to show the relationship of these eighteen 
Hinayana sects one to another. To each sect | have then 
‘added the pages of the commentary on the Katha. Vatthu, 
in which it is specifically referred to by name.? 


2. The Maha-bodhivamsa, being.edited this year for the Pali Text 
Society, also gives the eighteen schools of Buddhists in India. 
But its data are merely derived from the older Ceylon sources, 
and it adds nothing new. 


_ All our Ceylon j information. is really derived from the 

’ Mahavihara at Anuraddhapura. 22 
Three of the eighteen sects have been found in -inscrip- 

tions of the second and third century A. D.—The > Bhadrayaniya 
in the “Archaeological. Survey of Western India”’, > 11, 85; IV. 
109 111—the Cetika. ibid IV. 115, and “Arch, Sarvs of Southern 
India,” I. 100—and the Mahasamghika i in the “Arch. Survey of 

Western India,” IV. 113. 
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TABLE I. ‘SECTS OF THE HINAYANA 


(A, The Siptitcen ape pus 


1. Thera-vadino. 
2. Vajjiputtaka. 
4,.. Dhammuttarika. . 
5. Bhaddayanika, 58. fe 
~ 6. ‘Channagarika (Dip. Chandee , afd CY. on 
Katha Vatthu Chann®)3. 0 
‘7. Sammitiya, 42, 58, 67, 68,. 97, 106, 110, 
ALI, 112, 114, 123, 127, 129, 150, 156, 160, 
161, 162, 174 (Total 19). 
3. Mahinsasaka, 60, 90, 92, 111, 123, 160, 173, 181, 
8. Sabbatthivada (Dip. Sabbattha-), 43, 58, 132, 
- 10. Kassapika, 50. 
li. Sankantika 
12. Suttavada, 
9. Dhammaguttika. 
13. Mahasangitikaraka = Mahasamghika, 123-129, 131, 135, 
_ 136, 147, 152, 154, 158, 176, 189, 190 (Total 16). 
14. Gokulika, 58. 
16. Bahussutaka = Bahulika. 
17. Paiifiatti-vada. 
18. . Cetiya-vada.3 
15. Ekabyoharika. 
All these 18 arose in 100-200 AB. (Dip. 5.53 = Mab. 5.8). 


TABLE I. HINAYANA (continued) . 
( B. Later sects in India ) | 

1, Hemavatika, - 7 
2-5. Andbaka, 52, 58, 59, 60, 62, 63, 65, 67, 68, 715 78, 79, 80, 


3.. This school was very probably the source of the schools 
of the Eastern’ and’ Western. Caves ‘at Dhanakataka (the 
Pubba—and Apara-selika of Table I. (B) as its name: occurs 
once on the Amaravati Tope in ‘the description of one of the 
donors, a member of the order resident in one or: other of 
these mountain Viharas, © 
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81, 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 89, 92, 93, 101, 102, 103, 105, 109, 

. 110, 111, 115, 117, 118, 121, 122, 130, 133, 144, 149, 150, 
151, 156, 161, 162, 163, 172, 173, 174, 177, 180, 184, 185, 
189, 190, 193, 197, 198 (Total 55) 

a. , Rajagirika, 1, 94-99, 140, 154, 163, 164. 

3, ' Siddhatthika, 94-99, 163, 164. 

4, Pubbaselika, 54, 56, 90, 106, 108, 109, 112,114. 
Aparaselika, 54, 55, 56, 143, 148, 159, 187. 


5 
6. Vadariya (so in ‘Mah. The Dip. 5. 54, ‘has Aparo Raja- 
. » giriko, and the Cy on the Katha Vatthu, p. 5, calls 
. them. ‘Vajariya and Vajiriya). 
fe EC. Later sects in Ceylon.) 
1. _Dbammaruciya (B Cc, 90). 
2. Sagaliya (A.D. 251). 
3. Dathavedhaka (A.D. 601). 
But the commentator mentions all five sects with names 
not occuring in Table I. I give these sects, therefore, in a ° 


separate table, again adding all the pages in, _ which me 
are referred .to. 


| SRETSSSRS - 
arp pas > 


TABLE II. s 
1. Uttarapathaka, 73, 81, 82, 92, 105, 117, 118, 119, 132, 
137, 139, 141, 144, 145, 148, 149, 151, 160, 170, 
172, 177, 179, 180, 183, 188, 191, 193, 194, 195, 
197, 198 (Total 34). eg Sn 8 
Vibhajjavadino, 6 (=Thera-vadino). 
Vetulyaka, 167, 171, 197. 
Sufifiatavada, 167. 
Hetuvada, 153, 154, 156,;°158, 166, 181, 184, 198. 
‘We can now, therefore, ina third table, give the names of 
the sects which are, so far, known to. have been con- 
sidered: as: of real practical importance in the time of 
ASoka, or. rather- when ‘the Katha Vatthu. was composed. 
_. TABLE: IIL: ;,SECTS IN ASOKA’S TIME. 
i Thera-vadino.(= Vibhajja-vadino), the old-school, to which 
Moggaliputta Tissa’ himself and the authors of the 
Ceylon commentaries, etc., belonged. 
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2. Sammitiya (derived from. ‘the above, but: existing only 
on the Continent). 
3. Mahimsasaka, with their subdivision, the 
4, Sabbatthi-vadino. ee 
5-8. The Andhra sects, with four seedivinone (se Fable I. B). 
9. The Mahasimghika.. 
10. Uttarapathaka. 


It will not be possible till we get the text: of Katha 
Vatthu to ‘show the. exact nature of the differences by 
which these sects were distinguished. But is is already clear 
from the commentary, which shows the nature of the 
questions at issue, that they one and’ all looked: upon 
Arahatship (not Bodbisatship) as the ideal of a -good 
Buddhist, and were really, much alike in essentials, not 
differing more than the various sects of Protestants do 
today. 

_ The above results are entirely confirmed by such Shee 
evidence of value as is accessible to us. We have two 
important Hinayana books. in Sanskrit, the Divyavadana and 
the Mahdavastu, accessible to scholars in critical editions. 
The former mentions no sects, and though _ its .. ethical 
teaching, as is natural in a _ story-book, is put in the 
background, it contains very little that is contradictory to 
the older teaching. The latter purports to belong (see 
vol. i. p. 2, line 13) to the Lokottaravadins, a sect of the . 
Mahasamghika’ (who are supposed to have been. the furthest 
removed fromthe school of the Theras). But. there is 
very little in its teaching which could not have. been deve- 
loped from the Thera-vada; and it also differs from the 
Pali texts in the lower general tone—in the prominence 
given to legendary matter, and.in the consequest. inattention 
to ethical points, andthe details of Arahatship—rather than 
by the enunciation of new .and divergent doctrines,’ 


We find a ‘similar confirmation of our Katha Vatthu 
commentator if we look at the names of the sects referred 
to by the Chinese Buddhist -DipEMs: These: are shown in 
the following table, oe ee 
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TABLE IV. SECTS. MENTIONED BY FA HIAN AND 
“YUAN THSANG. ‘ 


A.. By Fa Hian.— 


In Lob and Karaschar 
», Khoten © 
,, the Dard ae 
5 Udyana 
>, Panjab 
4» Kanauj 8 
“4, the Middle Country 


, Kosambi © 

>, Patna 

9 India es 
%, Patna (and Gitaay? 
» Ceylon 


. By. Yuan Thsang. 
~~ In-Gaz 


~~, Bamiyan’ © 
 y, Kapisa 
3; India’ 


», Gandhara " 
»» Po-lu-sha 
», Udyana 


ha ,, Takshasila 
/ 4; Kashmir 

» sagala 
» Kuluta 

ie ha 

* Mathura 
», othanesvara 


the Hinayana, ‘Ch. 2. 

53 Mahayana, Ch. 3. 

55 Hinayana, Ch. 6. 

» Hinayana, Ch. 8. 

both Ch. 14, 15. 

Hinayana, Ch. 18. 

96 sects, Ch.-20 (aiipacontly 
“not Buddhists). ' 


. 


“ 


»» Hinayana, Ch. 34. 


Mahasamghika, Ch. 
18 sects, Ch. 36. 


. 
. 


. 
7 


“4, Sabbatthi-vada, Ch. 36. 


Mahimsasaka, Ch. 40. 


’ 


v9 


the Sabbatthivada, 1, “49 (rans, 
Beal). 


Piss Tok crmiatadingni: 50. 


- mostly Mahayana, 1. 55.. 
18 schools. (apparently both 
Hina—and Maha-yana !) ' 
» 180° © : 
», Hina-yana, 1..104, 
> Hina-yana, 1. 112. 


wv 
ov 


» 
. 


“+ 4, Maha-yana, 1. 120, and also 


Nos. 3, 8, 9, 10, 13, of Table 7 
I. (A), 1. 121. 


5, Mahayana, 1. 137. 


4, Mahasamghika, 1. 162. 
-,, Hinayana, 1. 172. 
»» Mahayana, 1. 177. 


_,, Hinayana, 1.. 179. 


,»» both, 1. 180. 
>» Hinayana, 1. 184, 
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In Srughna 
»» Rohilkund 


» Govisana 
_ 5, Pi-lo-shan-na 
_ 9, Ahikshetra 
» Kapitha — 
>, Kanauj 


_ |, Navadevakula - 


> Audh * 
',. Hayamukha 
», Prayaga 
» Kosambi , 
» Visakha 
y Sravasti 
» Kapilavastu — 
» Benares 
3s Ghazipur 
»s Mahasala 
», Svetapura (2) 
» Vajjians 
5. Nepal — 
',, Magadha . 
oD 7 3° 


», Gaya . : 


9» Pigeon Vihara . 
_y» Mongir 
>, Campa 


»» Po-chi-po. Vihara . 


5 Pundra 

»» Bengal 

»» Bhagalpur 

» Kalinga. . 

» Kosala,, 
Dhanakataka 


” 


39 


9 


. 


” 


39 


se 


9 


2 


~ 
. 


. 


3 
” 


> 


. 


99 


9 


~~ 


we 
. 


9 


ry 


3 


99 


a9 


99 


99 


y 


s 


3 


. 


s 
. 


. 
o 


Ss 
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the Hinayana, 1. 187. 


Hinayana (Sabbatthivadino) 
1. 190, 192, 196. 


Hinayana, 1. 200. . 


"Mahayana, 1. . 201. 


Sammitiya, 1. 200, 
Sammitiya, ‘1. 102. 
both H. and M., I. 207. 
Sabbatthivadino, 1. 224. 
both, £225. 
Sammitiya, I. 230.. 
Hinayana, I. 231. 
Hinay4na, 1. 235. ay 


-Sammitiya, 1. 239-40, 


Sammitiya. 2..2. | 
Sammitiya, 2. 14, 
Sammitiya, 2. 44, 45, 
Hinayana, 2. 61. 
Mahayana, 2. 65. _ 
Mahayana, 2. 75. 
both, 2, 78. 

both 2, 81. z,: 
Mahayana, 2. 82. 
both; 2. 103, 104. 
Mahayana of the Sthavira 
School, 2. 133 


Sabbatthivada, 2. 182. 
Sammitiya, 2. 186, 
Hinayana, 2. 192. 
Mahayana, 2. 195. 
both 2. 195. 

Sthavira, 2. 199, 


~ Sammitiya, 2. 201. 


Mahayana, 2, 204, 
Sthavira school, 2. 208: 
Mahayana, 2. 210. 


Mahayana, 2. 221. ( Here are: 
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the Pubbasela and Aparasela 


Viharas ) 
In Kanchipura- the Sthavira, 2. 229. 
», Ceylon + ot . 9, Sthavira, 2. 247, | 
» Konkana - », both 2. 254, 
», Mahrattas ,, both, 2, 257. 
» Baroach) =, Sthavira, 2.260. 
»» Malva », Sammitiya, 2, 261. 
» Kachch °° »» Hinayana & Mahayana, 2.266. 
4 Walabhi  ., Sammitiya, 2, 266. 
, Surat - 4, Sthavira, 2. 269. 
», Gurjara - », Sabbatthivada, 2. 270. 
», Ujjen » both, 2, 270. 
», N. Sindh — »» Sammitiya, 2, 272. 
,, Parvata (Po-fa-to) —,, both, 2. 275. 
>» Kurachi(?) © a Sammitiya, 2. 276. 
» Lang-kia-lo ,» both, 2. 277. 
» Persia ,, Sabbatthivada, 2.278. 
» Pi-to-shi-lo’ ,, Sammitiya, 2, 279, 
_ xy O-fan-cha 4, Sammitiya, 2, 280, 
»» Fa-la-na » Mahayana, 2. 281. 
» Ghazni > Mahayana, 2. 184. 
» Hwoh —-ge:~“Both, 2. 288. 
3, Och ' 4, Sabbatthivada, 2. 304. 
_ » Kashgar . 4, Sabbatthivada, 2. 307. 
» Cho-kiu-kia » Mahayana, 2. 308. 
», Khoten » Mahayana, 2. 309. 


On these lists it may be noted that Fa Hian knows 
of the list of eighteen Hinayana sects ( see Ch. XXXVI. ); 
but he mentions by name only three; and those three 
are precisely those three of the eighteen whicb, in- our 
Table No. I, are shown to have been, together with the 
Sammitiya, the most important in ASoka’s time. Further, 
Fah Hian only knows of one: other sect, the Mahayanists, 
and of them only in Khoten and the Panjab. Similarly 
the Kathé Vatthu. mentions only one other sect’ as at all 
of equal importance with those just referred to ; and--that 
sect is that of the ‘“‘Northerners’’, the Uttarapathaka. The 
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undesigned coincidence between the two authors is as com- 
plete as it is striking. 

Yuan Thsang goes into much greater “detail, but his 
Statements are quite consistent with those of the earlier 
authors. He finds the Maliasamghika only in Kashmir, 
and there only in small numbers (100), and a eaten 
sion of that school, that is the Lokottara-vadins, only | 
Bamiyan. Further down on the continent - that shoal 
seems, in his time, to have passed over bodily to the 
Mahayanists. But the Hinayanists. are still much more 
widely distributed, and also more numerous ; and of their 
subdivisions it is precisely those mentioned as. important 
by the earlier writers who recur in Yuan Thsang.. He 
also in most cases gives an estimate of the actual number 
of Bhiksus in each country. But before discussing these 
numbers it is necessary to notice the statement, astounding 
at first sight, that the 20,000 Bhiksus in Coven, were then 
principally Mahayanists. 

Yuan Thsang admits that the Ceylonese were originally 
Hinay@nists, but he explains the change by a division of 
opinion which took place between the Bhiksus - resident at 
the. capital, in the Maha Vihara, and in the Abhayagiri 
‘Wihara (the latter drifting towards the Mahayana). This 
division he dates about 200 years after Mahinda’s time, 
that is to say, shortly before the Christian era. He is 
referring evidently to the same schism as that described in the 
commentary on the Mahdvamsa (Turnour, p. 53), which 
is there dated about 90 B.C., and is said to have arisen 
‘between the residents at these two great Vibaras. As the 
whole of the voluminous Pali literature of Ceylon in the 
fourth, fifth, sixth, and Jater centuries, is written entirely 
from the Theravada standpoint, it is clear that Yuan 
Thsang, who did not himself visit Ceylon, either mis- 
understood or was misinformed as to the side on which 
the preponderance, in his time, lay. And when ‘he ‘adds 
that the particular school of the Mahayanists to’ which the 
Ceylonese Buddhists belonged was the gSthavira or Thera 
school, it can scarcely be doubted that he (or his ‘infor- 
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mant )..had in view the . Therayada school to which. we 
know the Ceylonese almost exclusively adhered. A...Thera 
school of the Mahayanists’-has not been found mentioned 
in any other- author, and the Sthavira school.is elsewhere 
referred to as identical with: the Thera-vada, “the most fun- 
damentally Hinayanist of all- the : sects. 

Taking. this to be so, it: willbe of value to arrangé in 
another table, according to: ‘sects, ne data given by “Yuan 
Thsang, adding the.snumbers of © he « peas where he 
‘gives numbers.. 2 


TABLE V. NUMBERS” GIVEN BY YUAN THSANG. 
1. Sthavira sect ( Thera-vadino’). 


In one : : 1000 ( in a ‘Vibara nase by, 
a Ceylon king ). 


Ag , East Bengal 2000. 
'», Kalitiga 500 
», Kaficipura 10,000 
» Ceylon _ 20,000 
,», Bharukaccha 300 
», Surattha 3000 
36.800 | 
2. Sammitiya (No. 7 of Table I. ). 
In Aniksetra. 1000 
,, Sankassa 100 
», Hayamukha 1000 
», Visakba - 3000 
»» Savatthi . few ti 
», Kapila-vatthu 30 (text has 3000) 
9, Benares _;. 3000° : 
~ ,, Migadaya 1500 
»» Mungiri : 4000. 
,. Bhagalpur 2000. - 
_, Malva - 2000. 
Valabhi st |. 6000— 
» N. Sindh : 10,000 
>) Kurachi 5000 
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In Pi-to-shi-lo 3000 


9» Avanti (7). ~~ 2000 
43,630 
3. Sabbatthivadino ( No. 8 in Table I.) 
- In Balk 200: 
: ,, Ma-ti-pu-lo ( Rohilkund ) 800 
»» Pigeon Vihara_ 200 
>» Kanavj * 300 
», Gurjara ; 100 
>» Persia - Several hundred | 
> Och Several. hundred 
» Kashgar 10,000 , 


More then ~ 12,000 
4, Lokottaravadino ¢ probably—No. 14 of Table L i ) 


In Bamiyan “ 1000 
5, Hinayana, without mention of any one of ‘the eighteen 
‘sects. : 
In Sagala A 100 
>» othanesvara _ 700 
3, Stughna 1000 
»» Govisana 100 
»» Kosambi 300 
» Ghazipur (near Benares) ‘1000 
35 ae 200 
3400 
6. Mahayana. 


In Kapisa ( Hindukush ) 6000 
,, Uyyana (so at I. , 
120, But the schools - 

are given, p. 121, and © 

they all belong to the 


Hinayana ! ) 
»» Kuluta ( on the 


Upper Biyas ) 1000 
»» Pi lo-shan-na 500 
In Ti-lo-shia-kia (20 m. 

- 'W. of Nalanda ) ~ 4000 
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In Po-chi-po Khara . 700 


»> Orissa 10,000 
», 90uth Kosala _ .10,000 a 
», Dhanakataka 1000. 
» Fa-la-na 300 
»y Ghazni ~ . 1000 
»» Cho-kiu-kia 500 
»» Khoten 1000 
32,000 


. Bhiksus who study Hina—and Maba-yana_ 
In Mathura (on the Jumna) 2000 





» Kanauj 10,000 
»» Audh 3000 
” Vaijjians : ... 1000 
» Nepal 2000 
»» Magadha. 10,000 
>» Pundra 3000 
» Kontkana. 10,000 
> Mahrattas 5000 
99 Ujjen - 300 
» Po-fa-to 1000 
,», Lang-Kia-lo i 6000 
»» Hwoh 200 
»» Och : 1000 
54,500 
Totals of above. 
Hinayana 
Sthavira 36,800 
Sammitiya 43,630 
Sabbatthivadine 12,000 _ 96,430 
Lokottaravadino 1000 
-(No name ) ~  . 3400 @ 
Mahayana : 32,000 
Both Hina-and Mahayana 54,500 
( Total members of the Order) = 182,930 
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, These numbers are exclusive of those, not many cases, 
where it is said there were ‘few’ at any place. They show 
that Yuan Thsang estimated the Buddhist Bhiksus in India 
and the adjacent countries to the N. W. towards the 
close of the seventh century of our era at less than two 
hundred thousand. And further that, in his opinion, about: 
three-fourth of them studied at that time what he called 
the ‘Little Vehicle’, and about one-fourth: of ‘them what 
he. called the ‘Great Vehicle’. : 


Besides the above statements, we have others from 
Tibetan books of the tenth and following centuries, which 
will be of value, inasmuch as they attempt to give not 
only the geneology of the sects ( their relation to one 
another), but also a summary of their special doctrines. 
Mr. Rockhill, to whom we owe the best existing summary 
of these statements*, says of these as to doctrine that 
“the theories of the different: schools are unfortunately 
given...so concisely that it is a difficult, if not an impos- 
sible’ task, to give a satisfactory translation of them.” And 
the statements as to the origin of the sects are so con- 
fused, and even contradictory, that. very little can be made 
out of them. Taranatha ( of the seventeenth century ) 
gives another account of the origin of these sects drawn 
principally from the same Tibetan sources as Mr. Rockhill 
summarises at greater length (Taranatha, pp. 270-273). It 
is plain ‘that all these Tibetan data rest upon earlier 
Sanskrit summaries, and go back eventually to a tradition 
which, when it is fully known, will probably confirm, and . 
even perhaps add to, the data derived from the other 
sources>, . 


I would add that in an essay in the Asiatic Researches 


(Vol. XVI. pp. .424 fol., written in 1828), Mr. Hodgson 
has given us a somewhat extended ‘summary of four later 


4. In his “Life of the Buddha,’ Chapter VI. 

5. Mr. Beal, in the Indian Antiquary, ix, 300, gives us the same 
details as we find in- Mr. Rockhill, but through a Chinese 
instead of a Tibetan translation. > de ; 
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schools in Nepaul, | none of which are even mentioned. in 
the foregoing works. These are: : 


' TABLE VI. NEPAUL SECTS 


_ The Svabhavika, 

The Aisvarika. 
_The Karmika. 
The Yatnika 


ie are all probably. eee and if so are the 
only subdivisions of that school known to us by name. 
Mr. Hodgson does not refer to any Sanskrit authority, and 
is apparently quoting the verbal statements of a Nepal 
pandit.. And, notwithstanding the lapse of time, the sects 
thus, named had not yet been found in Sud Buddhist" 
author. 


Finally we have the fetiowiag list of Buddhist schools 
_ known to Se in fourteenth century .A. D. 
in South India. ° 


1. The Vaibhasika. 
2. The Yogacara. 
3. The Sautrantika. 
4. The Madhyamika. 

The conclusion I would venture to draw is that our 
best authorities are really at harmony ; and that the history 
of the Buddhist sects is not the confused and hopeless 
muddle it has been often supposed to be, but only awaits 
the publication of the texts, and especially of the Katha 
Vatthu, to be capable of reconstruction in an intelligible 
and fairly satisfactory way. 


. 


Pond = 


(JRAS, 1891 ) 


6. Sarva Daréana Sdiardhd, Chapter TI. 
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T. W. Rhys Davids 


I have received. several interesting communications on my 
article, published in our Journal for last July, on the 
Sects of the Buddhists. The Rev. J. E. Carpenter has given 
me additional figures in Yuan Thsang which had escaped 
my notice. These numbers bring up the totals given by 
the Chinese author of the adherents of the different schools 
to 200,000 ittstead of 182,000. But they leave the conclu-_ 
sion, which was drawn from those numbers, as it stood. 

Professor Biihler writes, that besides the references to 
inscriptions mentioning one or other of the schools, there 
are a few other references known to him in inscriptions as 
yet unpublished. On a consequent application from me he 
has been kind enough to send a second letter in which 
the details are given, and it is here printed in full. 

Mr. Bouverie-Pusey, who takes much interest in the 
question, has pointed out to me a possible explanation of 
Yuan Thsang’s mistake in assigning the Sthavira school to 
the Mahayanists. When his informants, as stated in the 
‘Vie de Hiouen Thsang’, p, 192, were questioned by him, 
they may have been willing -to leave on his mind the 
impression that they belonged to the same ‘school as he 
himself did. ‘ . 


Mr. : Bouverie-Pusey also suggests that use might be 
made of Waisilief’s translation of the Tibetan version of 
the tract assigned to Vasumitra—more especially as he has 
translated it in full with copious notes. I have accordingly 
read it thtough again to see what could be made out of 
it, and am_ obliged to say that I still ‘think Rockhill’s 
summary of the Tibetan notices of the Buddhist schools is 

- the more intelligible ‘of the two. But the fact is that 
short tracts tike thosé ‘attributed to Vasumitra and Bhavya 
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and Vinita Deva are really of very little use without a 
larger knowledge which would supersede them except as 
guides to the memory. Even the Katha-vatthu, which is . 
some centuries older, and nearer, therefore, to the time 
when these discussions reged: which is also most probably 
written either in the very language, or at least in a dialect 
closely allied to the dialects, in which they were conduct- 
ed; and which besides, being more than twenty times as 
long, is able to devote more space to making the ques- 
tions at issue clear,—is hard enough to understand. It is 
easy therefore to realize why it is that these translations 
of translations of earlier and shorter treatises should beso 
much more difficult to use to any profit. What we want 
is not short summaries of the opinions of all the various © 
schools, but substantial works expounding ‘the views of 
individual schools at length, and in their own words. 
-When the magnificent edition of the standard book of the 
Lokuttara-vadins, which we owe to the self-denying scholar- 
ship and industry of M. Senart, shall be completed, all 
these works, Kathd-vatthu itself not excepted, will be 
superseded on that point. We shall go to the Mahdavastu 
to find out what the Lokuttara-vadins thought. 


And so let us hope that before the Pali Text Society 
Shall have been able to complete its’ important task of 
placing in the hands of scholars a complete edition of 
the Buddhist pitakas, together with the interpretation put 
upon them by the oldest and-sole surviving school ( which 
has also kept most closely to them )—by that time. let us 
hope we shall be able to compare with that interpretation 
the divergent ones of other now extinct Hinayana schools 
in equally complete editions of their works too. _ 

As I mentioned in the. former article, the. Mahdavastu 
is the only work we have available in a critical edition 
that purports to belong to any special school. It 
is true that a much discussed passage! of a Chinese author 


"4, See Foucaux, “Lalita Vistara‘’ (the Guimet edition), Pp- vii, 
viii, Wassilief, ‘‘Buddhismus.”’ p. 123. Beal, ‘““Legend of Sakya 
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(whose. name is restored by Bunyin Nanjio? to Jiiana- 
gupta, and by Beal to Jfidna-ktita sic), the Lalita Vistara 
is apparently stated to be a book of the Sabbatthivadins. 
But that book calls” itself (see the last page of the 
Calcutta edition) a Mahayana work! How is this to be 
reconciled ? The passage referred to occurs in the colophon 
to the Fo-pan-kin-tsi-chin, of which work Beal’s ‘book, 
strangely entitled “The Romantic Legend of Sakya Buddha,” 
is a kind of abstract. The Chinese title is restored by Mr. 
Bunyin Nanjio (Joc. cit.) to Buddha-piirvacarya-sangraha- 
sutra, and he adds below Abhiniskramana,-sutra, which is 
the only restoration used by Beal. The colophon says in 
-Beal’s version, “It may be asked: ‘By- what title is this 
_ book to be called? to which we reply the Mahdsdnghikas 
call it Ta-sse (Mahavasu). The Sarvastavadas (sic) call it 
_ Ta-chong-yeh ( Lalita Vistara). The Kasyapiyas ( sic ) call 
it Fo-wong-yin-un (former bistory of: Buddhism ). The 
Dharmaguptas call it, etc., etc.” And Wassilief’s translation 
(loc. cit. ) is practically the same. ; 

From this Wassilief draws the conclusion that “under 
different. names they understood the same book.” If that 
‘be so, it is certainly not the Lalita Vistara, for the 
analysis given by Beal is quite different from that work. 
But Foucaux draws the conclusion that the passage refers 
to different books, and regards it as a proof that they 
all existed towards the second ee after the death of 
the Buddha (! ). 

Now’ the Chinese title which Wassilief (and following 
him also Beal) restores here to Lalita Vistara is entirely 
different from the Chinese titles so restored by Bunyin . 
Nanjio in his Catalogues Nos, 159 and 160. It is there- 
fore, to say the least, most doubtful whether it is the 
Lalita Vistara at all which is here referred to. Even if it 


Buddha,” p. v ; and Senart, ‘““Mahfvastu,” vol. i. p. iii, M. Senart 
refers to “des autorites: chinoises,”’ but the two passages he 
gives in the note refer to the same authority. 

2. Catalogue of Chinese Books, No. 680. 

3. loc. cit. p.1. 
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were, it would be entirely | unwarranted to conclude that 
because: a Chinese writer’ of 587 A. D. thought it belonged 
to the. Sabbatthivadins that | it did certainly $0 belong ; > 
inuch Jess ‘than because it did, ° it must have been written, 
as M. Foucaux thinks this passage, proves, at the time 
when that school first, arose ( that is to say, in the second 
century after the Buddha’s death ). Surely it is better to 
leave so uncertain, and 80 late, a statement in its own 
obscurity, and to “trust rather" to the published text of. 
the Lalita Vistara itself, and regard it therefore as a 
Mabayana book. : oo : 


We cannot, ‘therefore, refer to any work emanating 
‘from any school differing from the Sthaviras, save only to - 
the one book of the Lokuttara-vadins. Meanwhile—until 
we have such works—the three Tibetan tracts and the Pali. 
treatise are of use for showing us the kind of thing we 
ought to look for. I have spent some days in trying to 
piece together the various statements the Tibetans make as 
to the Sabbatthivadins, hoping that this would serve as a 
specimen of what might be reaped from them in the way 
of positive information. But the results are too unsatis- 
factory—contradictory, as it seems to me, on some points 
and simply unintelligible, even with the help of the Katha 
Vatthu, on others to be fit for " publication. 

But I have put together a table of their statements as 
to the names and interdependence of the Hinayana schools, 
_without attempting to harmonize their divergent and con- 
tradictory data. I have simply added in brackets the 
number of each corresponding name in the Theravada list 
given in my last article. 

'* As the matter seems to be of interest, I have added 
also a complete synopsis of ‘the questions discussed in ‘the 
Katha Vatthu. This I had prepared for my own use 
only, as an assistance in writing the introduction to the 
second volume of my Milinda ‘(in which some of the 
“questions are discussed ), and “had not intended it for 
publication, except eventually as part of an edition of the 
whole text. It is drawn up from a MS. in my own 
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collection, a very - faulty one, I am sorry to say. One or 
two points may already be noticed. Those questions dealt 
with in chapters one and two are discussed at so. much 
length that the two chapters make up about one-third of the 
book. Incidentally to the principal theses a number of other 
questions, subsidiary to the main ‘issue, are . put: and settled. 

Including these, the number of questions put in the Katha 

Vatthu is about a thousand. In one or two cases (Il. 2 

and XXII. 5) these questions are mentioned in the title 

of the main thesis, and are included therefore in my 

synopsis. For the interpretation of the real meaning of 
the question put, which is often by no means certain from 
the words employed, much help has been derived from ‘the 

commentary, as ‘published by the late Prof. -Minayeff for 

the Pali Text Society. 


TABLE I. 


THE HINA-YANA SECTS ACCORDING TO TIBETAN 
TRANSLATIONS. 


Vasumitra. 


1. Thera-vadino ( Hemavattika) ( 1 and | 19) 
2. Hetu-vadino (32) 
3. Sabbatthi-vadino (8). 
4, Vajjiputtaka (2) 
5. Dhammuttarika (4) 
6. Bhaddayanika (5) 
7. Sammittiya (7) — 
8. Channagarika (6) 
9. Mahinsasaka ( 3 ). 
10. Dhammaguttika (9). 
11. Kassapika ( Sovassika ) (10). 
12. Sankantika ( Suttantavadino ) cu and 2). 
13. Mahasanghika (13). 
14. Ekavyoharika (15). _ 
15, Lokottaravadino. 
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18. 
19. 
20. 
at. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
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16. Kukkutikaé (14). 
17. Bahussutika (16). 
18. Pafifiatti-vadino (17). 
19. Cetiya-vadino (18). 
‘20. Pubbaselikd ( Uttaraselika) (22 ). 
21. Aparaselika (23 ). 
Bhavya. . 
Hemavatika=Thera (1 and 19). 
Sabbatthivadino (8 ). 
Vibhajja-vadino (29 ). 
Hetu-vadino (27) 


_ Muruntaka. 


Vajjiputtaka (2). 
Dhammuttarika (4). 
Bhaddayanika (5). 
Sammittiya (7 ). 
Avantika. 


— Kurukulaka ( Gokulika ) (14). 


Mahinsdsaka (3). 
Dhammaguttika (9 ). 
Suvassika. 
Kassapika (10). 
Uttariya. 
Sankantika (11 ). 
Mahasanghika (13 ). 
Ekavoharika (15). — 
Lokuttara-vadino. 
Bahussutika (16 ). 
Paiifiatti-vadino (17). . 
Cetiya-vadino ¢ 18 ). 
Pubbaselika (22). 
Aparaselika (23 ). 
Bhavya’s ‘other say’. 
Thera (1) 
2. Sabbatthi-vadino (8 ). 
4, Miila-sabb®. 
5. Suttantika (11). 
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3. Vajjiputtaka (2). 
6. Dhammottariya (4). 
7. Bhaddayaniya (5). 
8. Sammittiya (7). 
9. Chan-nagarika (6). | 
10. Vibhajja-vadino (29 ). 

~ 11. Mahifsasaka ¢ 3), 
12. Kassapiya (10). 

13. Dhammaguttika (9 ). 
14. Tamrasatiya. 
15. Mahasanghika (13). 

' 16. Pubba-selika ( 22 ). 
17. Uttara-selika ( 23 ). 
18. Rajagiriya (20 and 24). 

- 19. Hemavata (19). 

20. Cetiya-vadino (18). 
21. Sankanti-vadino (?). 
22. Gokulika (14). 
Bhavya’s ‘again others..say’. 
1, Thera=Hemavata (1). ., 

_ 2, Sabbatthi-vadino. 

3. Vajjiputtaka (2). 

4, ‘Sammitiya (7). 


5. Dhammuttariya (4 ) a a 
. 6. Bhaddayaniya (5) =o ManAei a: 


7. Channagarika ( 6 ). 
8. Vibhajja vadino. 
9. Mahifsdsaka (3). 
10. Dhammaguttika (9). 
11. Tamrasatiya. 
12. Kassapiya (10). 
13. Mahasanghika (13). 
14. Ekavyoharika (15 ). 
~ 15, Gokulika (14), 
17. Bahussutika (17). 
16. Pajfifiatti-vadino (16). 
18. Cetiya-vadino (18 ). 
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8. 
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Studies in History of Indian Philosophy 
QUESTION DISCUSSED IN THE 


Katha Vattha . 
Is there is the truest and highest sense a soul ? 


' No. 


Opponents Sammitiya, Vajjiputtaka ( Mil. I. 40-45, 
48, 86, I. 85) . . 

Can an Arahat fall from Arahatship ? No. 

Contra Sammitiya, Vajjiputtaka, Sabbatthivadino 
and some of the Mahasaiighika, / 
Can a god enter the Path or the Order? No. 

Contra Sammitiya. 

Can a converted man get rid of evil without going 
through the four stages of the Path ? (Relying on 
Dhp. 239). 

Contra Sammitiya and others. 

Can an unconvérted man get rid of all lust and 
ill will? No. 

Contra Sammitiya. : , 2 
Does everything exist? No. (There is nothihg that 
is not transient. Everything becomes, ) 

Contra Sabbatthi-vadino (hence their name ).. 
Did the Skandhas exist in the past? No. 

Did anything (as it now is) exist in ‘the past ? 
No. 

Contra ‘some did and some did not’ say. the 
Kassapika. , 

Do all qualities rest on memory? No 

Contra the four subdivisions of the Andhaka 
(Compare Mil, I. 122). 

Have all things now existing existed the same in 
the past ? No. 

Contra the Andhaka. 

Can an Arahat be guilty (unwittingly and through 
the action of the Maras ) of indecency 2 No. 

Contra the Pubbaseliya and Apsrasslive ( Comp. 
XXIII. 2) - 

Can the Arahats have ignoraiice, doubt and error? 
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YL. 1. 


14 


No (relying on M. V. L 1, etc.) 
Contra the Pubbaseliya ( Mil, IT. 98 ). - 


Does a converted man ‘on. attaining the first Jhana a 


burst ‘out into the exclamation “All is- sorrow” ? 
No (replying on S. VI. 2-4=Th. = 256-7 ae: ' 


300, 569=Mil. If. 60). 


Contra the ‘Pubbaseliya (See XI. 45. 
Is the perception of sorrow that follows ‘on’ such 
an exclamation part and Bere! ‘of the Excellent 
Way? No. — a ae 

-Contra’ Pubbaseliya. Me YY ae 
Can one thought. last a igs (That is, is thought 
exempt from the -law of impermanence )? No; 

Contra Andhaka. 
Are the Confections all as ashes ?: Ne (relying on 
Mahavagea I. 21). 

Contra Gokulika. | 
Is insight attained to in a certain epecificd order ? 
No (relying on: Cullav. IX. 1-4), 


‘Was the Buddha extra-ordinary as regards the 
ordinary affairs of Life? No. 


Contra Andhaka. 


. Are there two sorts of ‘Nirvana? No. 


Contra Mahifisaésaka and: Andhaka, 
Are the ten powers: of the Tathagata common 


-also.to his hearers ? - No. 


Contra Andhaka. BP te 
Are the: nine last of them (as well as the first ) 


part of the Excellent Way? No. 


Contra Andhaka 


. Can one whose heart is lustful be set free ? No. 


Contra Andhaka. 


Can a man set free by Jhana ‘be ‘afterwards set 
free by the Path? No (relying on D. 2. 97). 


Does a man get rid, -by the mere entry on the 
Path, of doubt and wrong views? No. 

‘ Contra Andhaka and Sammitiya. So 

Is a converted man at once in-possession of “the 
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fiive moral organs (indriydni) 2 No. 
Contra Andhaka, 
7, Can the eye of flesh, through shen of Dhamma, 
become the Heavenly Eye. (which. _ perceives the 
_ . Febirths of others)? No. 
‘" Contra Andhaka and Sammitiya (Mill. I. fee 
8. The same of the ear of flesh. 
9. Is the Divine Eye nothing more than the tuneeig 
of other people’s rebirth? No. (It sees the moral 
cause) (relying on Th. I. 996, 7). 
_ 10, Is there moral restraint among the gods (in the 
. heavens above that of the thirty-three) 7° No.» 
Il. Have the so-called Unconscious Gods consciousness ? 
: No. “3 : 
Contra Andhaka. : 
12, The same of the gods in the Nevasaiifia-nasafifia world. 
IV. 1. Can a layman be an Arahat? No. (He c can Devons 
but. cannot .remain, one). 
Contra Uttarapathaka (see Mil. 2, 57-59, 96- 98). 
2. Is there any one who is bornas an Aarhat (in 
the Heavens of Pure Abode)? No. 
Contra Uttardpathaka. 
3. Are all the qualities of an Arahat free from’ the. 
Asavas 2? No. 
Contra’ Uttarapathaka, 
4. Is the Arahat gifted with the fruits of all four 
stages of the Path at once? No. 
Contra Uttarapathaka (see IV.. 9). 
5. Has the Arahat six forms of equanimity (one for 
each of the five senses and one for the ming) 
No, it is the. same for all, 
Contra Uttarapathaka.* 
6. Does Bodhi (wisdom, insight) lead to Buddhahood ? 
Not necessarily. There is a kind of Bodhi which 
leads to Arahatship. hg ae 


4. That this is their view follows from the opening words of the 
' Commentary on IV. 7. 
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Contra Uttarapathaka. 

7. Is every one endowed with the 32 marks a Bodisat ? 
No. (quoting D. 30). 

Contra Uttarapathaka. 

8. Did the Bodisat (that is, Jotipala, M.. 8h) adopt 

the ; method and conduct necessary: for Buddhahood . 

at the command of Kassapa the Buddha? No 

(quoting Mahavagga, I. 6. 7, 8, and I. 6, 23-26). 
Contra -Andhaka. 

9, Does the realization of. ‘Arahatship include the fruits 
of the three lower stages of the Path? No. 

Contra ‘Andhaka (compare IV, 4). -: 

40. Is the. breaking of allthe Fetters at once the same 
' thing as. saratee SIDE No (they must be broken - 
gradually). 

Contra Andhaka. 

Vv. i. Is a man who has the knowledge of emancipation | 
: an Arahat? No (there are emancipations the know- 
ledge of which has not that result). 

.. Contra Andhaka. is 

2. Can an Asekha (one who is not. yet an Arahat) 

: have the knowledge of an Arahat ? No. 

-Contca Uttarapathaka. 
3. Can he who has successfully accomplished the 
_ Meditation on the Earth’ be said to have a: false 
view 2 No. 
Contra Andhaka. 
4, Is an unconverted man, when good, capable of 
. entering the career of a Bodisat ? No. 
Contra Uttarapathaka. 

5. Is.every kind of knowledge (#ana) the same as 

analysis (Patisambhida) ? No. 
Contra Andhaka, Si 

6.. Are there two kinds of truth abode or only one ? Two. 

Contra’ Andhaka. “ 

7. Is the knowledge of other people’s thoughts to be 
attained by meditation ? No, 

Contra Andhaka. 
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8. Is there such a thing as knowledge of the future ? 

, : Of the immediate future yes, but not otherwise 
“Guoting (M. P. 8S. I. 28= -Mahav. Vv. 28). 

Contra Andhaka. 

9. Is there sucha thing as knowledge of the present ? 
No. (the moment anything is known it is already 
past). 

Contra Andhaka. 

10. Have disciples as well as Buddha the power of 

- knowing who wili be converted:? _ No. 
Contra Andhaka. 
VI. 1. Is the Noble Path self-existent ? ‘No. 
Contra Andhaka (relying. on A. 3. 22) 
2. Is the Chain .of, Causation™ self-existent? No. 
: Contra Pubbaseliya and Mahitisasaka (relying on 
S. XII. 20). 

Are the Four Truths self-existent ? No. 3 
4, Is the Realm of the Infinity of space self-existent 7 
No. | a oS 

-5. Is the Attainment of Cessdtion self-existent ? - No. 
, Contra -Andhaka and Uttarapathaka. 
6. Is space self-existent? No. % 
Contra Uttarapathaka and ‘Mahitsisaki (compare 
Mil. 2. 103, foll.). oo 
7. Is space visible’? ‘ No. 
Contra Andhaka. 
8. Is the Earth-element visible ? No. 
Contra Andhaka. 
VII. 1. Are there not same cites ace in other 
qualities 2? Yes. 
-Contra Rajagirika and Siddhiatthika. 
2. Are there not some qualities united with other: 
qualities? Yes. 
: Contra Rajagirika and Siddhatthika.. 
3. Are there not mental qualities? Yes: (auotina D. X)e 
-.Contra :-Rajagirika and -Siddhatthika. 
4 Is it only mental -eiving (charity) that is a real 
gift? No. 
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VIII. - 


10. 


1. 


Contra’ ‘Rajagirika and: Siddhatthika. 


Does the merit which arises out of the enjoyment 


of a gift by the donors tend to increase? 
Yes (relying on S.J. 7, 5 and A. IV. 51). 
Contra Rajagirika, Siddhatthika and Sammitiya. 
Do the dead benefit by gifts given in the world’? No. 
Contra Rajagirika and Siddhatthika. 
Is the Earth a result: of Karma? No. 
Contra Andhaka. 
Are old age and death results - of Karma? No. 
Contra Andhaka. Pa 
Is there no result of the Excellent Way save the putt- 
ing. away of evil? Yes (there is the: acquisition 
of moral qualities, Positive good as well as 
“negative 
‘Contra Andhaka. 
Does one result of Karma Peoauice another ? ? No. 
Contra Andhaka, 
Are there six future states? No, only five. 
Contra Andhaka and Uttarapathaka. 
Is there an Intermediate Realm ( where beings’ await 
rebirth ) 2? No. 
.Contra Pubbaseliya and Sammitiya. 
Are the five constituents of lust also elements of 
lust ? .No. 
Contra Pubbaseliya. 


.. Have lusts five realms? No. 


Contra Pubbaseliya. » 


. Are those qualities which have form ang » elements 
of form? No. : 


Contra Andhaka. 

The same: of qualities which have no form. 

Is every being with the six senses dependent on 

the element of form? No. | 
Contra “Andhaka. 

Have the beings in the Formless. Worlds a form? No. 
Contra Andhaka. 

Is a bodily set due-to:a virtuous thought- neces- 
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sarily beautiful in form? No. 
Contra Mahinsdsaka and Sammitiya. 

10.: Is. there vitality in form? Yes. 

_- ; Contra Pubbaseliya. and Sammie ( see Mil 

I. 89). 

11. Will an Arahat fall fom: Arahatship through the 
result of an. evil deed, such as abuse of an Arahat, 
committed in. a previous birth? No... 

Contra Pubbaseliya and Sammitiya ( compare 

; : I.2and Mil. 2. 20-22 ).’ 

x 1. Can. a man, by insight into the daittaace - of 
_. Arahatship. but without insight into the dangers — 
‘attendant on the _Sankharas, put away the 
Fetters?. No. ; 

Contra Andhaka. ee ois : 

2. Is the meditation on the ambrosia (of Arahatship) 

a Fetter? No. | 
Contra Pubbaseliya. 

3. Has form a basis? No. 

Contra Uttarapathaka. 

4. Are the seven evil inclinations (anisaya) without 

basis? No. 
Contra Andhaka aaa some Uttarapathaka 
(see XI. 1) ; 
5. Has knowledge no basis 2 It has. 
Contra Andhaka. 
6. Is a thought which has its basis. in past . events 
therefore without a basis? No.- 
Contra Uttarapathaka. 
7. Is every thought followed by reasoning ? No. 
Contra Uttarapathaka. 
8. Does every reasoning and argument diffuse itself 
in speech? No. 
Contra Pubbaseliya. 
9. Does every speech correspond to a previous thought 
(train of .reasoning) ? - Yes. 
Contra Pubbaseliya. 
10.. The same of every act. 
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“di. 


10. 


11. 


xi? at 


2. 


Is a man now in possession of ‘what he once had, 
or eventually will have? No. 
Contra Andhaka. 


_ Can five Skandhas arise when the five auresdy: arisen - 


have ‘not -ceased:?’ No. 
_ Contra Andhaka. 
Is the Path the outward form of him ‘who walks 
therein? No. . 
Contra Mahijsasaka Sammitiya and -Maha- 
sanghika, 


. Is there attainment of the Path to him who ‘has 


the five Vififidnas? No (quoting D. 2. 64). 
Contra Mahasanghika (see XII. 1). 
Are the five Vififianas both good and bad? No. 
Are they accompanied by reflection ? - No. 
Has he who has the Path two different moraine 2 
No. : : 
Contra Mahasanghika celying on ‘Virtues the 
base,’ etc. Mil. I. 53). 
Is morality independent of thought ? -No. - 
Contra Mahasanghika. : 
Ts not morality consequent on thought 2 Yes. 


Does that morality which is “the result of acquire- 
ment tend to increase? No (relying on SI. 
5.7 and A. 4. 47). , 
~ Contra Mabasanghika. 
Is Intimations (Vififiatti) a moral action ? | ‘No. 
_ Contra. Mahasanghika. 
Is not to practise Intimation a ‘wrong action ? 
No (relying on A. 4. 47). 
Contra Mahasanghika (see Mil. 2, 33- 37). 
(a). Are the seven evil inclinations (Anusaya) 
' immoral (neither good nor bad)? No. 
(b) or do they arise without'a cause? No. 
(c) or are they independent of thought ? No. 
- Contra Mahasahghika and Sammitiya (see ix. 4). 
Is he whose ignorance has been dispelled by the 
knowledge of the Path not to be.called wise ? Yes. 
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J : Contra Mahasan ghika. . 
3. Is knowledge -independent. of . thought? ‘No. 
Contra Mahdsanghika. — 
4. Does the knowledge that ‘all is sorrow’ follow on 
_ an .exclamation. to ‘that effect ? . No. 
Contra Andhaka (see II. 3 and -IX. 8) 
5.: Can ‘every. one who has the. power of Iddhi live 
for a Kalpa? No (relying » ‘on M.P.S. Ill. 54 
_and A. 4, 182).: : 
Contra Mahasanghika. 
6.. Ia a continuation. of thought Samadhi ?. No. 
, ‘Contra Sabbatthivada and Uttarapathaka. 
7. Is the persistence’ of eee (in 8. 12, aly pro- 
, ~ duced 25 . No. . ae 
Contra Andhaka. a 
8. Is the transitorinéss of all things something that 
is like the things themselves, produced ? No. 
"od Contra Andhaka. 
XII. 1. Is restraint of the bodily orean an act of Karma ? 
No. ° 
_ Contra Mahasatighika (misunderstanding ‘D~ 
oo % 2664), 
2, Has every Karma a result 2. Nos 
Contra . -Mabasafighika. 
~ 3. Is speech a result (of Karma) ? No. 
Contra Mahasani ghika. 
. 4, , Are the six organs of sense a result (of Karma) 2? No. 
Contra Mahasanghika, 
5: Is a converted man restrained (from evil) by the 
inherent nature of his condition? No. 
_ Contra Uttarapathaka. 
6. The same of the Kolankolo and the. Ekabiji. 
(These are the stages immediately after conver- 
_ sion, See A. 3. 86, 2). 
§,. There is a difference of reading here. ‘The Commentary has parinip- 
Phanna and parinippanna. My MS. of the text has Parmabhana 
(sic) and parinibbapta. 
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7. Would a_ person who: holds’ _wrong views alse 
~commit murder? No. 
Contra Uttarapathaka. 
8. Can a man holding wrong views be sure of 
“escape from ‘rebirth in states of | woe ? Na. 
Contra Uttarapathaka. 
9. Has not a converted man escaped: it .? 


XIIL. 1.. Does a Kappattho remain for the © ‘whole sae 
, in the ‘same condition? No. 
Contra Rajagirika, ° 
aac. 


Can aman in purgatory. do good? Yes. 
Contra Uttarapathaka. 
3. Is it impossible for a man who has once com- 
_ mitted a mortal sin: to enter the Path ?. No. 
- Contra Uttarapathaka. 
4. Can a Niyato enter the Path? No. 
Contra Pubbaseliya and Aparaseliya. 
Can any: one- when still’entangled by the obstac- 
les be rid of them? No ( quoting D. 2. 97). 
Con. Uttarapathaka ( by a play on the word ). 
_ 6. Can..a man bound by the Fetters be rid of 
_them? No (relying on A. 4. 47, and D. 2. 97 ). 


Can a man_ practising Jhana be rightly said to 
enjoy it? and is his desire to attain it the 
_ same as making it the object of his thought ? 
> No. Min “ 
.»» Contra. Andhaka, 
8. Is there such a thing.as desire for the ‘distasteful ? 
. No. fe ue 
Contra Uttarapathaka ( caimuaaietadthe ‘pas- 
sages where the Arahat is said to find a 
. pleasure even in pain). 
9. Is craving after qualities not to. be condemned as 
, immoral 2: No, it should » be Crone on M. v. 
I. 6. 20). 
Contra Pubbaseliy’. 
10. 


‘Is craving’ after qualities nét the cause of sorrow ? 
No (quoting M. Vi I.-6. 20). 
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_ Contra Pubbaseliya, 
XIV. I. Does nature transmigrate into vice ? No. 
iContra Mahasanghika . 
_2. Has a new being. all its six senses at the moment 
. of conception? No (relying on S, X.1). 
Contra Pubbaseliya and: Aparaseliya ( see 
» OXXIIL..6 ). 
“3. Does the sensation of dune. arise Simultaneously 
with the Sensation of sight? -No. 
Contra Uttarapathaka. 
4. Is the outward form of an Arabat ginsed by the | 
four elements? No.- 
Contra. Uttarapathaka. 
5. Is inclination.to lust a different ‘thing from being 
, under the power of lust? -No. 
_ Contra: Andhaka. 
6. Is. the being possessed ( by lust, etc.) something 
independent of the mind? No. 
pes. Contra) Andhaka. 
ele Does the. desire for future life in the worlds of 
form. follow on, (and is it contained in) the 
habit of dwelling in thought upon form ? No. 
Contra Andhaka (see XVI. 10:). 
8. Is. ‘the wrong view that the world’ is eternal 
rightly called avyakata ( undefined ) 2? No¢ ely 
‘ing on M. 63). 
Contra Andhaka and Uitarapathaka. 
. 9, Is he who has attained to Jhana. free from wrong 
views 2/./No. 
XV. 1.. Is the quality of being due to a. cause a fiixed 
_one.2 No. se ees : 
. Contra Mahasafghika, 
2. Is it right to: say that. though Ignorance is the 
cause of the Sankharas, the Safkharas are not 
‘the cause also of Ignorance ? No. 
Contra Mahasanghika.’: 
sf 3, Is, time diffused 2: No (relying on A. 3. 67). 
7 (See Mit: I. 77. 78) (The question apparently 
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it. 


XVI. 1. 


bods 





means, is it the same time that is past, present 
_ and future? ) ine =e 
Are the moments, minutes, etc. (subdivisions of 
‘time ) diffused 2? No. , 
Are the four Great Evils’ (asava ). free from. evil ? 
No. : : 
Contra Hetuvada ( on the na that there 
being only four, there are none left over for 
them to be implicated? with ). 7 
Are the decay and death of transcendental ‘qua- 
lities themselves transcendental? “No. 
Contra Mahasafghika, — 
Is. the. attainment of coma an extraordinary affair ? 
No. és oy : ed : , 
Contra Hetuvada, © 
Is the same an ordinary matter ? No. 
Contra Hetuvada. 


‘Will .a person who has attained” to it die in the 


_ordinary way ? No. > . ee 
Contra Rajagirikdi, oe 
Does the attainment of it involve’ rebirth in the 
Realm. of Unconsciousness ?. No.- ~ 
Contra Hetuvada, 
Is Karma something different from the accumula- 
tion thereof? No. : 
‘Contra Andhaka and Sammitiya. 


Can. a man subdue another’s mind? No, 


Contra Mahasanghika. 


. Can a man exert another’s mind? No. 


Contra Mahasanghika. 
Can a man insure. another’s bliss? No. 
Contra Hetuvada. » 


‘Does attention act TiGuk comprehension 2? No. 


Contra Pubbaseliya and _Aparaseliya. 
Is form.a cause? No. , 


Contra Uttarapathaka. 
Does form go with its cause? No. 
Contra Same. 
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Is form good? is it bad? .Neither. 
Contra. Mahifsasaka and Sammitiya. 
Is form a result (of Karma)? No. 
Contra Andhaka atid Sammitiya. 
Does form belong to the Realm of Form? No. 
Contra Andhaka. 
Is the desire for life in the Realm of form in- 
cluded in the element of form? No. 
Contra Andhaka (see XIV. .7). 


Does an Arahat lay up merit? No. 


Contra Andhaka. 
Can an Arahat- die ‘before he has worked out the 
Karma of his previous actions? Yes. ’ 
- Contra Rajagirika and Siddhatthaka. 
Is Karma itself. the result of: previous Karma ? 
No. » 2” ee 
Contra Rajagirika and Siddhatthaka. 
Is all pain: connected with the organs of sense ? 
No. 
Contra Hetuvada. 
Is the Excellent Way to be excepted from the 
' saying, ‘All Saikharas involve sorrow’? No. 
Contra. Hetuvada. 

Can it be rightly said that the .Saigha receives 
no gift? No(relying on A. 34 and A. 52). 
Contra Mahasufifiata-vada and Vetulyaka. 

Or that the Sangha purifies a gift? Yes. 
Contra the same. 

Or that the Safgha has food given? Yes ( rely- 
ing on Mahavagga, VI. 35. os 
_. Contra the same. 

Or that.a gift to the Sangha. is the great avail ? 
Yes (relying on S. XI. 2. 6= Vin. V.°34, 23-27). 

Contra the same. 

Or that a gift to. the Buddha is: Be ‘great avail ? 
‘Yes. 

Is a gift purified ian thie: giver, not the receiver ? 
No (relying on A. 4. 78 ). 
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Contra Uttarapathaka.. 
XVII. 1. Was not the Buddha really porn in’ the viorld of 
a men? Yes, 
- Contra Vetulyaka :¢ He: remained in the Tusita 
heaven and sent only a pose. of himself 
/ to the world!) — 
2. Did not the Buddha himself. preach the Dhamma? : 
>. -Yes. Contra Vetulyaka ( Ananda preached it!) 
3. Had the Buddha no mercy? Yes (Comp. Mil. 
I. 162-170). eh 8 
Contra Uttarapatbaka. 
4. Were the Buddha’s excretions of eutedding sweet 
. savour ?° No. 
moi Contra some Andhaka and the Uttardpatha. 
5. Did the Buddha realize: the fruits of all the 
. stages. of the Path at once? No. 
Contra the same. 
6. Does each (of the four } ghanas arise out of the 
“i: previous one? No. 
; Contra Mahinsadsaka and | some Andhaka. 
-7.. Is there an intermediate Jhana or a breach in 
' ° Jhana (between the first and second)? No. 
-Contra Sammitiya and some -Andhaka. 
8. Can he who has attained to the first Jhana hear 
sounds? No. 
- Contra Pubbaseliya. 
“9, Does the eye see forms? No (it. is the mind 
that sees them through the eye ). 
Contra Mahdsanghika, ~~ : 
XIX. 1. Is there no such thing as the putting away of 
= ‘evil. dispositions but ‘only of past evil? - No. — 
Contra some Uttarapathaka. 
2, Is Sufifiata (Emptiness ) predicable of the Skan-_ 
-". dhas:'? If emptiness of soul be meant, yes. If 
emptiness of the three fires be meant (in which 
‘sense: Emptiness is an epithet. of Nirvana yt no. 
; Contra the Andhaka. 
_3. Is’ the. fruit of Samanaship unmade? No. 
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Contra Pubbaseliya, 
Is Attainment unmade:? No. 
Contra Pubbaseliya. ae 
Is the state of ‘qualities unmade? No. 
Contra Uttarapathaka. 
Is Nirvana virtuous ? . No. 
-Contra Andhaka., 
Is an unconverted man walking. the Path ? No. 
Contra some Uttrapathaka. 

Is there a faith (etc., the question is asked of 
each of the . Moral. Organs) which is of the 
world? Yes. ‘ 

Contra Hetuvada and. Mahitsisaka. 
Is an involuntary offence a Deadly Sin? Ne: 
Contra some Uttarapathaka. 

Has. an unconverted man. no knowledge ? He may 

‘have. “3 
Contra Hetuvada. 


. Are there no warders is, Purgatory ? There are. 


Contra. Andhaka. ~ 


. Are there animals in’ heaven ? (No (eitinels go to 


heaven, but become gods, © Whether they like 
to use animal ‘forms or not makes-no difference). 
Contra Andhaka. 
Is the Excellent Way five-fold. ? No, eight-fold. 
Contra Mahinsasaka.  ~ 
Is the twelve-fold knowledge (of the Four Truths— 
see my “Buddhist Suttas,’ pp. 150-152) extra- 
ordinary? No. 
Contra Pubbaseliya and Aparaseliya. 


. Was the doctrine altered, or made afresh, at the 


Councils? No. 
Contra some Uttarapathaka, , 
Cannot. the unconverted man. separte, himself at 
the same time from the. qualities belonging to 
the three Dhatus? Yes. . 
Contra the same. 
Can Arahatship be attained without . scatine: the 
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ten Fetters? No. 
Contra Mahdsaiighika Gs 2. 1). 
- 4, Have the Buddhas or their disciples intentional: 
. Iddhi? No. ae 
Contra Andhaka. 
‘5. Do some Buddhas surpass others? No. 
“© Contra: Andhaka. 
'. 6. Are Buddhas born in all quarters of the Universe ? 
CMe tee ee 7 
Contra Mahasanghika. ~ 
7, Are all qualities abiding 2 No. — 
Contra some Uttarapathaka. 
8. Is Karma always certain? No. 
os Contra the same. 
XXII. 1. When “an Arahat dies, is there. any Fetter he has 
a not broken? No. 
Contra Andhaka. 
2. Has an Arahat at the moment of his death such 
>. “good thoughts as will produce a - Tesult in Karma ? 
No... ; 
Contra Andhaka. 
3. Is the Arahat at the moment of his death in the 
fourth stage of the Vimokhas? No. 
: Contra some Andhaka. 
4, ‘Can a child in the womb be converted? No. 
- Contra some Uttarapathaka (compare XIV. 2). 
5. a. Cana child in the womb become an Arahat ? 
b.=, Can a man be converted in a dream? \ 
c. Can aman become an Arahat ina dream? No. 
Contra the same. 
6. Are all the thoughts of a dreamer indifferent 
(neither good nor bad)? No. ‘ 
Contra the same. : 
7. Does habit never become, a cause? It does 
(Mil, 1.90) 
Contra the same. [ 
8. Are all qualities only momentary in thought a 
No (relying on M. 1. 190). ° 
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Contra Bubbaseliya and | Aparaseliya ( comp. 
XI. 6) 
XXIII. 1. Is sexual intercourse allowable on the ground 
that it is right to be of one mind? No. 
Contra Andhaka and Vetulyaka. 

2. Can beings not human have sexual intercourse 
under the outward form of Arahats? No. 
Contra some Uttarapathaka (compare II. 1 ). 
3. Can a Bodisat by reason of desire for sovranty 

be reborn in realms of woe, or believe in 
heresay, or pratise asceticism, or. follow a wrong 
teacher 2? No.. 
Contra Andhaka. = 
4. Is there such a thing as an seca of lust ae 
‘is lust, or an absence of ill will: that’ jis ill 
will, or an absence of :folly that is falls No. 
Contra Andhaka. ; : 
5. Is ‘form not diffused ? It is. 
Contra some Uttarapathaka and Hetuvaida 
(see XI. 7, 8 and XV. 3. 4). 


»  (JRAS, 1892 ) 
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B. C. Law 


Rhys Davids in. his Buddhist India (p. 188) has given 
a chronological table of Buddhist literature from the time 
of - Buddha to the time of. ASoka which is as follows: :— 
1. The simple statements of Buddhist doctrine. now 
found in identical words, in paragraphs or verses “recurring 
in all the. books. : 
_ 2. ‘Episodes found, in identical.” sendy in two or more 
of the existing books. 
' 3. The Silas, Parayana, itie Octades, the Patimokkha. : 
4. The. Digha, Majjhima, Afguttara,. and Senet 
Nikayas. 
. 5.. The. ‘Sutta-Nipata, the Thera-and © Theri- Gathas, the 
Udanas, and the Khuddaka Patha.: 
6... The Sutta Vibhaiga and Khandhkas 
7. The Jatakas and the Dhammapadas - 7 
8. The Niddesa, the Itivuttakas and the Patisambhida. 
9. .The Peta and Vimana-Vaithus, the paaes the 
Cariya-Pitaka, and. the Buddha-Vamsa. ech 
10. The Abhidhamma books ;. ‘the last of which is the 
- .Katha-Vatthu and the earliest probably the Puggala-Paififiatti. 
- This..chronological table of early Buddhist literature: is 
too catechetical, too cut and. dried, and too general to be 
-accepted: inspite of its suggestiveness as a sure guide to 
determination of the chronology of the Pali canonical texts. 
The -Octades and ‘the Patimokkha are: mentioned’ by Rhys 
Davids as literary compilations ‘representing the third stage 
-in the order of .chronology. The ‘Pali title corresponding 
to his. Octades is Atthakavagga, the Book of Eights. The 
Book ‘of Eights,.as we have it in the Mahaniddesa or in . 
the fourth book of the. Suttanipata, is composed of sixteen 
poetical . discourses, only four of ‘which, namely, (1) Guhatt- 
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haka, (2) Dutthatthaka. (3) Suddhatthaka and (4) Paramatt- 
baka share the common title of Atthaka and consist each 
of eight stanzas. That is to say, the four only “out of 
‘the sixteen poems fulfil the definition of an Atthaka or 
Octade, while none of the remaining poems consists, as it 
ought to, of eight stanzas. The. present Atthakavagga 
composed, of sixteen poems'may be safely placed anterior 
to both the’ Mahaniddesa and Suttanipata. But before 
cataloguing it as a compilation prior to the four Nikayas 
and the Vinaya texts it is necessary to ascertain whether 
the Atthakavagga presupposed by the four Nikayas was a 
book of four poems bearing each the title of Atthaka 
and consisting each of eight stanzas or it was.even in its 
original form an ‘anthology of. sixteen poems. Similarly in 
placing the Patimokkha in the same category with the 
Silas ‘and Pardyanas it would be important to enquire 
whether the Patimokkha as’a bare code of monastic rules, 
was then in existence, whether it. contdined in its — original 
form 227 rules, or less than this. number. There are clear 
passages in the Afnguttara . Nikaya to indicate that~ the 
earlier code was composed of one and half hundred rules 
or little more (sadhikam diyaddhasikkhapadasatam, A. N. 
Vol. II, p.232). As Buddhaghosa explains the Pali expres- 
sion, “Saddhikam diyaddhasikkhapadasatam it means just 
150 rules. According to a most reasonable interpretation 
the number implied in the expression must be taken more 
than 150 and less than 200: If the earlier code presuppos- 
ed by the Afiguttara passages was composed of rules near 
about 150 and even not 200, it may be pertinently asked 
if the Patimokkha, as» we now have it, was the very code 
that had existed prior to the Afiguttara Nikaya, Our doubt 
as to the antiquity of the Patimokkha as a bare. code of 
rules is intensified by the tradition recorded by Buddhaghosa 
in the Introduction to his Sumangalavilasini, (pt..L, p. 17.) 
that the two codes of Patimokkha were to be’ counted 
among the books. that were not. rehearsed in the First 
Buddhist Council. 

The putting | of the ‘first. cue Nikiyas: andes head No. 4 
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with the implication that these were anterior to “the ! Sutta- 
nipata and the remaining books of the Pali cannon are 
no less open to dispute. With regard to the Dighanikaya . 
_it has been. directly pointed out by Buddhaghosa that the 
concluding verses of the Maha parinibbana Suttanta relating 
to the redistribution of Buddha’s bodily remains: originally 
composed by the. rehearsers of ‘the Third Buddhist Council 
and added later on by the Buddhist. teachers of Ceylon. 
A material objection to putting thé Digha and the Anguttara 
Nikadyas in the same category- is that in the Digha Nikaya 
the story of Mahagovinda (Digha, II., pp. 220 foll.) has 
assumed the earlier forms of Jatakas characterised - by the 
concluding identification of .Buddha, the. narrator of the 
story, with its hero, while in the Anguttara Nikdya is a 
simple chronicle of seven purohitas without the identification. 
The four Nikayas are interspersed with a number of legen- - 
dary, materials of the life of the Buddha which appear’ at 
once to be inventions of a later age when the Buddha 
came to be. regarded and worshipped as <a superhuman 
personality.t| Our case is that without discriminating the 
different strata, of literary accretions it will be. dangerous 
to relegate all the four Nikayas to the early stage of the Pali 
cannon, 

‘The Suttanipata figures prominently in the fifth order 
of the chronology suggested .by Rhys Davids. Without 
disputing that there are numerous instances of archaism in 
‘the individual suttas or stanzas composing this anthology, 
‘we have sufficient reasons to doubt that the anthology as 
_a whole was at all anterior to the Niddesa which heads 
the list of the Pali Cannonical texts representing the eighth 
order: By the Niddesa: we are to understand to separate 
"exegetical works counted. among the books of the Khuddaka- 
Nikaya, (1) the Mahaniddesa being a philosophical com- 
mentary on the poems of the Atthakavagga (forming the 
fourth book of the Sutta-Nipata) and (2) the Cullaniddesa 
‘being.a similar commentary on the poems. of the Paraya- 


1, Read the Life of Gotama, the Buddha by BE. H. Brewster. 
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navagga ‘(forming the fifth or the last “book: of the Sutta- 
Nipata).. The two questions calling for an answer in this 
connection are (vide B. M. Barua’s Atthakavagga and 
Parayanavagga as. two independent. Buddhist anthologies). 
- Proceedings .and Transactions of the Fourth Oriental 
Conference, Allahabad, 1928, pp. 211-219 (1) was the 
Mahaniddesa composed, being intended as a commentary 
on the Atthakavagga, the fourth book of the Sutta-Nipata 
cor:on the Atthakavagga, then known to the Buddhist 
community as a distinct anthology? and (2) was the 
Cullaniddesa composed, being intended as a commentary on 
the Parayanavagga then known to the Buddhist community 
‘as’ a distinct collection of poems? With regard to the 
second question itmay. be pointed out that the poems of — 
the Parayana ‘group, as these are found in the Sutta- 
-Nipata, are. prolouged by 56 Vatthugathas, while the Culla- 
niddesa is found without these introductory stanzas, The 
_dnference as to the exclusion is based upon the fact that in. 
the body of the Cullaniddesa, there is nowhere any gloss 
‘on any of the introductory stanzas. We notice, moreover, 
_ that the glosses of. the Cullaniddesa are not confined to 
the sixteen poems of the Parayanavagga, the scheme of 
the Cannonical Commentary including an. additional sutta, — 
namely, the Khaggavisana, which now forms the second 
sutta of the first book of the Sutta-Nipata. From this 
place assigned to this particular sutta, in the Cullaniddesa, 
it. is evident that- when. the Cullaniddesa was. composed, 
it passed -as a stray sutta, not belonging to any particular 
group, which as the Uragavagga. The stray nature of the 
Khaggavisana Sutta may be taken as conclusive also’ from 
its mixed Sanskrit version in the Mabavastu: (Senart’s 
-edition, Vol. IL. pp. 357-359), in which, too, it is not rele- 
gated.to any group. If any legitimate hypothesis is to be 
‘made keeping the above facts in view it should be that 
‘the scheme of anthology in the Cullaniddesa rather - shows 
the anthology of the Sutta-Nipata yet in’ the anaking than 
presupposing it as a fait accompli. 

Even. with ‘regard to the first question: concerning the. 
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chronological order of the Mahaniddesa and Sutta-Nipata, 
a similar hypothesis may be entertained without much fear 
of contradiction. The Mahaniddesa, according to its’ internal 
evidence, is an exegetical’ treatise which was modelled on 
an earlier - exegesis attempted by . Mahakaccana on one of 
the Suttas of the . Atthakavagga, namely, the . Magandiya 
‘Sutta (Mabaniddesa, pp. 187 ff). The modern exegesis of 
Mahakaccana forming the corner stone of the Mahaniddesa 
can be traced as a separate sutta of the Samyutta Nikaya, 
‘Vol. Ill, p. 9, where the Sutta commented upon by 
‘Mabakaccana is expressly counted as a sutta of the Attha-— 
kavagga (Atthakavaggike Magandiya pafihe). Once it is © 
admitted that the Atthaka group. of poems had existed as 
a distinct anthology even before the first redaction 
of the: Samyutta Nikaya and ‘Mahakaccana’s model exegesis 
on one of its suttas and, moreover, that the Mahaniddesa 
‘as an exegetical work was entirely ‘based upon that earlier 
model; it is far ‘safer to think that the Mahaniddesa pre- 
supposes the Atthakavagga itself as a distinct collection of 
‘poems rather than the Atthakavagga of the Sutta-Nipata. 
“Though - the scheme of anthology in the Mahaniddesa 
_ includes only the’ poems of the Atthaka group, there is a 
collateral evidence to prove that in an earlier stage of 
Pali Canonical literature two stray poems were associated 
_ With those of the Atthaka group just in the same way 
‘that the ‘stray’ poem, Khaggavisana-sutta, has been associated 
in the Cullaniddesa with the poems of the ‘Parayana group. 
The Divyavadéna® for instance, mentions that Purna, an- 
associate of Sthavira Mahakatyayana, | recited the Munigatha 
and ‘Sailagatha along with the poems of Arthavarga (Pali 
Atthakavagga) with the implication that the Munigatha 
(corresponding to Pali. Munisutta) ‘and Sailagatha (corres- 
‘ponding to Pali Selasutta), included respectively in the 
“Uragasutta, the first book and in the Mahavagga, the third 
‘book of the Suita-Nipata, were associated with the poems 
of ‘the ‘Atthaka group. To, put forward | another argument 
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Nalaka Sutta in the third book of the Sutta-Nipata, is 
prologued by twenty Vatthugatha or introductory stanzas 
which are absent from its mixed Sanskrit version in the 
Mahavastu (Vol. . III pp. 386. ff... Judged by the theme 
and metre of the. Vatthugatha, ‘they _ stand quite apart 
from the Sutta proper. The Sutta proper is a moral dis- 
‘course of the Buddha which is quite on a par with several. 
sutta’ in the Sutta-Nipata ‘and other texts, while in the 
Vatthugatha, we come to hit all of a sudden on a highly 
poetical composition serving as a historical model to. the 
Buddhacarita of Asvaghosa. The Moneyasito (Moneyya 
Sutta) is one of the seven tracts recommended by king 
ASoka in his Bhabru- Edict for the constant study of the 
Buddhists. This Sutta has been rightly identified by Prof. 
D. Kosambi (Indian Antiquary, 1912, Vol. XLI, pp. 37-40) 
with the Nalaka Sutta in the Sutta-Nipata which, as pointed 
out above, has a counterpart in the Mahavastu (Mahavastu 
Ed. Senart, Vol. II. pp. 30-43 & Vol. IIl., pp. 382 ff.) where it 
does not bear specific title. Judged by its theme Moneyya 
Sutta is more an appropriate title than Nalaka. The im- 
portance of its naming as. Nalaka arises only when the 
Vatthugatha or the introductory stanzas: are prefixed to the 
Sutta without any logical connection between the two. 
Considered in the light of ASoka’s title Moneya-site and 
the counterpart the Mahavastu. as well as of the clear — 
anticipation of ASvaghosa’s Buddhacarita in the Vatthugatha, 
it appears that the christening of. the Moneyya sutta as 
Nalaka and the editon of the introductory stanzas took 
place some time after ASoka’s reign and not before. Some 
stanzas of the Padhana Sutta have been quoted ‘in the 
Kathavatthu which, according to the Buddhist tradition, 
was a compilation of ASokan time. The stanzas are quoted 
‘without any mention of the Sutta or of the text on which 
these have been drawn. The Pali version of the Sutta is 
to be found only. in the Sutta-Nipata, Book III. The 
inference that can legitimately be drawn from the quotation 
is that the Padhana Sutta had existed in some’ form prior 
to the compilation of the Kathavatthu, leaving the question 
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of the Sutta Nipata altogether -open: 

. The Kuddakapatha figures as: the’ last book: in the fifth 
order, it being supposed. to . be earlier. than’ the  Sutta 
Vibhanga, the Khandhakas, the Jatakas, the Dhammapadas, 
the Peta and Vimanavatthus’ as well as the Kathavatthu. 
Buddhaghosa in the introduction to his Sumangalavilasini, 
informs us that the Dighabhanaka list of the Pali Canoni- 
cal ‘text precluded these four books, namely, the Buddha-. 
vamsa, .the Cariyapitaka, the Apadana and the Khbuddaka- 
patha while the Majjhimabhanaka list included the first _ 
three of them. .The preclusion may be explained either as 
due, to sectarian difference of opinion -or due: to the fact 
that when Dighabhanaka list was drawn up these four texts 
were non-existent. If a comparison be made between the 
‘Khuddakapatha’ and the Khandhakas, it will be noticed 
that the first.short lesson ( saranattayam ) of the Khudda- 
kapatha’ was nothing but a ritualistic elaboration of an 
earlier refuge. formula that ean be traced in a passage of 
“the Khandhakas. The second lesson ‘may. be regarded as. 
made up .of an extract from another passage occurring in 
the ‘Khandhakas. The same observation holds true also of 
the fourth lesson, the Kumarapafiham. The- sources being - 
not mentioned, it is indecisive whether the Khuddakapatha 
has drawn upon the Khandhakas or on some - isolated 
passages. But if judging by the nature of differences in 
the common passages we are to pronounce our opinion on 
the relative chronology.of the two texts, the priority must 
be. accorded rather to ‘the Khandhakas ‘than’ to the Khudda- 
kapatha. The Tirokuddasutta of the Khuddakapatha is the 
first «and the most important sutta of the Petavatthu. The 
existence of this sutta previous to the reign of king ASoka . 
is clearly proved by certain quotations in ‘the Kathavatthu 
from it. Here again wé are to grope in the dark whether 
the quotations ‘were from ‘thé’ Tirokudda as an’ isolated 
Sutta or from a sutta.-in. the Petavatthu-or in the Khud- 
dakapatha. If any inference may -be drawn’ from the high 
prominence. that it enjoys in the. Petavatthu our opinion 
"will be rather in. favour. of ‘priority. of the Petavatthu. 
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‘Now coming to the Kathavatthu, we: have already mention- 
ed that it contains certain significant quotations from two 
suttas, the Tirokudda and the Nidhikanda, both of which 
are embodied the .Kauddakapatha, but there is nothing to 
show that. when the Kathavattu was compiled with these 
quotations, the Khuddakapatha itself. was then in actual 
existence, it being quite probable that the quotations were 
made. from the two isolated suttas, we mean when these 
suttas had not come to’ be ‘included in the Khuddakapatha; - 
‘The Abhidhamma treatises figure as latest compilations 
in the chronological table of Rhys Davids. Of the . seven 
Abhidhamma books, the Kathavatthu is traditionally known 
as a compilation of ASokan age. The credibility .of the 
tradition can be proved by a very peculiar. dialectical style 
of composition developed. in the all-important book. of 
Buddhist Controversies and the traces of which can also 
be found to linger in some of the inscriptions of ASoka, 
‘namely the Kalsi Shahabazgarhi and Manserah versions of 
the ninth Rock. Edict (Vide B. M. Barua’s Old Brahmi 
Inscriptions, p. 284 . Another and more convincing place 
of evidence may be brought forward to prove the credi- 
bility of the, tradition, Prior to ‘the despatch of missiona- 
ries by ASoka, Buddhism as a religious movement was 
confined, more or less, within the territorial limits of what 
is known in Buddhist: literature as the’ middle Country 
( Majjhimadesa ) and. the. Buddhist: tradition in Pali is very 
definite on this point, The: Safici sttipas which go back to 
the date. of -ASoka.enshrine the relics of the missionaries 
who: were sent out to the Himalayan tracts as: also of the 
“good man” Mogaliputa, aptly identified by Dr. Geiger with 
Moggaliputta Tissa, the traditional author of the Katha- 
vatthu. Curiously ;enough, the ‘“Kathavatthu -contains’ the 
account of a controversy, (1.3 )-in..which it-has been em: 
phatically. pointed out that up:till the time of this parti- 
cular : controversy, : the Buddhist: mode_ of. holy life remained 
confined to the places within the middle country and had 
not ‘gained ground ,in any of the outlying tracts (paccanti- - 
mesu janapadesu ), the. representatives of Buddhism whether 
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‘the’ monks’ or the laity having had» no’ access -to those 
regions (B. M. Barua, Old Brahmi Inscriptions, . 284 ). 
‘The -account ‘clearly brings out one important historical fact, 
: namely, that so far as the outlying tracts are concerned, 
“there were undeniably at that tirhe\other modes of Indian 
holy life. It is‘ interesting to find’ that ‘the 13th Rock 
Edict of ASoka is in close agreement with the Katha- 
vatthu regarding this point. For ‘in this ‘important edict 
issued in about: the 13th or 14th ‘regnal year of King 
ASoka, His Gifted Majesty definitely says that there was 
‘at the time no ‘other: tract within his empire save and 
except the Yona region where the different sects of Indian 
-recluses, the Samanas and -Brahmanas were not to be found 
and: where the inhabitants had not adhered to the tenets 
of one: or other. of those ‘sects ( Vide Inscription of Asoka : 
-by Bhandarkar and Majumdar, pp. 49-50-“Nathi. chashe 
. janapade yata nathi ime nikaya Gnamta yenesha ‘bamhmane 
cha shamane. cha .nathi cha kuvo pi  janapadashi( ya )ta 
nathi manushanam. ekatalashi pi pashadashi no nama 
pashade’’ ).. Squaring up the two-fold evidence ; it is’ easy 
‘to come to tke conclusion that the compilation of the 
Kathavatthu could ‘ not be remote from the reign of 
Asoka. 
In the Kathavatthu, there are quotations the sources of 
which can now be traced in some of the passages in ‘the 
Vinaya Pitaka, Digha Nikaya, the Majjhima Nikaya, the 
Samyutta Nikaya, the Afguttara Nikaya and some of the 
books .of the Khuddaka Nikaya. A few of the quotations 
can be traced in the Dhammasafgani and the Vibhafiga 
among the Abhidhamma books. As the passages are quoted 
in the Kathavatthu without any mention’ of the sources, 
‘gather as well-known and authoritative words af the Buddha 
it cannot be definitely maintained that the quotations were 
cited from the canonical texts in which. the individual pass- 
ages.are. traceable. There were suttas in some definite collec 
tions but until other definite evidences are forthcoming, it 
will’ be risky to: identify them with the Nikayas -and the 
Vinaya: texts as they are known to us. -Even .with regard 
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to: this. point our. position remains materially the..same if 
we -take our stand on- the evidence of. the Inscriptions. of 
-ASoka, | particularly on: that of the Bhabru Edict. The 
Bhabru Edict clearly. points back toa well-known collection 
of Buddha’s words, the .words which came to be believed 
as at once final authoritative ( ekemchi :bhamte Bhagavata 
Budhena bhisite. save se subhdasite). But. bere again. we 
are helpless as to by. what name this collection was then 
designated and what; were.its divisions ?.. If such be : the 
state of. things, it. will be difficult to ‘regard. all the Abhi- 
dhamma books. in the jump.as . the latest. mail oe 
the books. of the Pali Pitakas. : 

As for. the chronology of the. Pali canonical lexis the 
safer course will. be to-fix first .of all the upper ond lower 
_ Nmits and then to ascertain how the time. may be appor- 
. tioned ‘between them in conceiving their chronological: order. 
As regards. the upper limit certain it is that’ we cannot 
think of any text on Buddhism before the enlightenment of 
_ the Buddha. Whatever: be the actual date of the individual 
texts, it is certainly posterior to the great event, of Buddha’s 
enlightenment, nay, posterior even to. the subsequent incident 
of the first public statement or promulgation of the fun- 
damental truths of the new religion. The upper limit. may 
be sbifted on even to. the demise of the Buddha, the first 
formal collection of the teachings of the Buddha having 
taken place, according to the unanimity of the Buddhist 
tradition, after that memorable event. ‘Looked at: from this 
point of, view, the period | covered by the career: of 45 years 
_of Buddha’s active missionary work may be regarded just 
as the formative period which saw the fashioning of the 
early. materials . of the Buddhist Canon. With regard to the 
lower: limit we. need. not bring. -it:so far down:as the time 
of the Pali., scholiasts, Buddhadatta,.Buddhaghosa. and 
_ Dhammapila, that -is to say, to, the fifth. century A, D. 
Going. by the. tradition, the Buddhist’ canon became. finally. 
closed when it. was committed to, writing for the first: time 
“during the. reign: of King Vattagamani . of Ceylon.’ Circa 
29-17 B.C. .)..-The truth of this’ tradition. can . be» substan- 
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tiated | by the clear internal | ‘evidence ‘of the ‘text. of the 

Milinda Pafiha which was a compilation of about the first 

century A.D. As is well-known, in several passages, the 
author of the Milinda Pafiha has referred to the Pali books. 
or to some chapters of them by name™ and thé number of 
books mentioned by name is sufficiently large to exhaust 
almost the traditional list. Further, it is evident from — 
references in this text that when it was compiled the divi- 
sion of the canon into three Pitakas and five Nikayays was 
well established: The: Dhammasangani, the ‘Vibhatga, the 
Dhatukatha, and the rest were precisely ‘the seven baoks 

which composed the Abhidhamma Pitaka and the Digha, 

Majjhima, Samyutta, Ekuttara ( Afguttara ) and Khuddaka 
were the five Nikayas which composed the Sutta Pitaka. 

The Simhalese commentaries, ‘the Mabaatthakatha, the 
Mahipaccariya, the Mahakurundiya, the Andhaka and the 
rest, presupposed by the commentaries of Buddhadatta, 
- Buddhaghosa and Dhammapila point to the same fact, 

namely that the canon became finally ‘closed sometime 
before the beginning of the Christian era: Thus we. carn 

safely fix the last quarter of the first century B. c. as the 

lower limit. 

The interval of time between these two iit covers 
not less than four centuries during which there had been 
convened as many as six orthodox ‘councils, three in India 
and three in Ceylon, the first during the reign of King 
Ajatasattu, the second in the reign of King Kalasoka 
(Kakavarni of the Puranas), the third in the reign of 
ASoka, the fourth in the reign of King “Devanam Piyatissa 
of Ceylon, the fifth in the reign of king Dutthagamani 
and the sixth or the last in. the reign of King Vattagamani.- 
The Pali. accounts of these councils. make it clear that the 
purpose of each of them was a recital and settling of the 
canonical texts. If these councils can be regarded as certain 
definite landmarks in the process’ of the development of 
Pali canonical literature, we car‘say that during the first 
four centuries after the Buddha’s demise, Pali literature 
nderwent as many as six successive redactions. , Going by 
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the. dates . assigned to these councils, we may divide the 
interval into. such shorter periods of Pali literary history 
as. shown below : 


First period —_ (483-383 BG)e oe. 2 4s 
Second,, ©. — (383-265B.C) 
_Third ,, = =. (265-230B.C.) . 
Fourth ,, — (230-80 B.C.) . 


‘Fifth —,, —  ( 80-20 B.C) AG 

Keeping | these periods in view, we -can easily dispose. 
of some. of. the Pali books. We may take, for _ instance, 
the Parivarapitha which is the last treatise to be included 
i the Vinayapitaka. This treatise, as clearly stated in the 
Colophon (nigamana) was written in Ceylon by. Dipa, -evi- 
dently a learned Buddhist scholar of Ceylon as a help to 
his pupils to.the study of the contents of the Vinaya 
(Parivarapatha, p. 226, “‘Pubbdcariyamaggant ca pucchitva’ va 
tahim Dipanamo mahapahifio sutadharo vicakkhano imam 
vitthdra samkhepam sajjhimaggena majjhime cintayitva likha- - 
pesi vitthara. samkhepam SajjhGmagnena majjhime cintayitva 
likhapesi sissakanam sukhadvaham Parivaran ti yam vuttan 
sabbam vatthum salakkhanam attham — atthena. saddhamme 
dhammam dhammena panitatie’’). As such the Parivarapatha 
was. composed as a digest of the subject-matter of” Vinaya 
or Buddhist discipline. We say that this treatise was 
composed in Ceylon because there are references within the 
text itself that it had been written after the Vinayapitaka 
_ was promulgated. by Thera. Mahinda and a number of 
his disciples and by .their disciples in Ceylon. The succes- 
sion of his disciples from the time of Thera Mahinda as 
set forth in the Parivarapatha (pp. 2-3) may suffice to show 
that the. date of. the composition could not be much earlier 
than. the. reign : of Vattagamani. Even. we may go. so. far 
as to suggest that the. Parivararapatha was the Vinaya 
treatise which was canonised at the council. held . during 
- the Jeign - of Vattagamani. For it ,is clearly stated . in_ the 
colophon that. the author caused . the treatise to be written 
(likhapesi), a mode of preserving, the scriptures . which 
‘ would: be inconceivable before the, reign. of Nattagamani, 
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The reference to: the island. of .Tambapanni or Ceylon is, 
not only in the verses, which . one might set aside as inter- 
polation. but. in. .the prose _portions which form. the. integral 
parts of the text. .: 

Now if we : fix our attention on- the traditional verses 
embodied in the Parivarapatha (pp. 2-3 edited by. Oldenberg) 
we have to. infer therefore that the five Nikayas, the seven 
treatises of the. Abhidhammapitaka and all the older texts 
of the Vinayapitaka were. made known..to the people of 
Ceylon by: the. wise Mahinda who arrived in Ceylon. from 

Jambudipa (India) after the third Buddhist council had. been 
‘over. (Parivarapatha—pp. 2-3, “Updali Dasako c’eva Sonako 
Siggavo tatha, Moggaliputtena Pavicama ete Jambusirivhaye 
tato Mahindo Ittiyo Uttiyo Sambalo tatha. Bhaddanaimo ca 
pandito, ete naga mahapanna . Jambudipa idhagata, Vinayam 
to vacayimsu. pitakam Tambapanniya nikaye paiica vacesum 
Satta c’eva pakGrane’’). : 

The. Mahavagga, and the. .Gunevaega are two among the 
earlier and important texts of the Vinayapitaka. Twenty-two 
Khandhakas or stock fragments are distributed: into. the two 
texts, ten into the Mahavagga and the remaining twelve 
into the Cullavagga. These fragments.constituting the sepa- 
rate divisions are arranged in a chronological order, and they 
are intended to present a connected account of the ecclesi- 
-astical history’ of the Buddhists from the: time of the 
enlightenment of the Buddha down to. ‘that of the second 
Buddhist council.which was convened, .according to the 
Cullavaggd account,,a century. after the demise of the 
Buddha (Vassasataparinibbute Bhagavati), The growth of 
the two texts .may . be sought to be accounted ‘for by. these 
two hypothesis ; () that the Khandhakas were being added 
as they came into existence from time to time, or (2) 
that they were arranged all at. the same. time according to 
a set plan. Whatever be the actual, merit of these hypo- 

- theses, none of them prevents Us - from maintaining that the 
series of the Khandhakas was closed with. the inclusion . of 
the. account , Of: the second... Buddhist... council and that, 
nothing material was added after that, nothing, we mean to say, 
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secant the: Uddanas or mnemonics in doggerel verses’ appended 
to each of the ‘Khandhakas.: Had the compilation ‘of the aaee 
dhakas: remained’ open’‘after the-second Buddhist council, 
would have included an account of the later councils, ae 
larly of one held during the reign of ASoka. This line of argu- 
ment is sufficiently strong to establish ‘that the compilation’ of 
the twenty-two Khandhakas as we find ‘them embodied in 
the Mahavagga and Cullavagga’ was anterior “to the reign 
of ASoka, ‘as well as that its history is primarily associated _ 
with the tradition of the second Buddhist council. Assum- 
ing then that the closing of the collection of the Khandakas 
in the shape ‘of the Mahavagga- and the. Cullavagga could 
not be removed from the. first century of the Buddha era, 
we may briefly examine what inferences can be drawn from 
the Cullavagga | accounts of the first and second Buddhist 
councils regarding. the developmens of the Canonical texts. 
First with regard to the earlier Vinaya . texts, the-Culla- 
vagga account of tne Buddhist council (Chap. ' 12) has 
referred to the following authorities by name. ic 
hanicl (1) Savatthiya Suybeeeee 

(2) Rajagahe - : 

(3) Savatthiya 

(4) Sdvatthiya sutta> 

(5) Kosambiya ,, 

-(6) Savatthiya  ;, 

“ (7) Rajagahe .,, 

(8) Rajagahe uposathasamyutte | 

(9) Campeyyake Vinaya Vatthusmin. 

The Suttavibhanga passages referred to in the Cullavagga 
account have. been all found out by Prof. Oldenberg in the 
Suttavibhafiga and what is more, the identified passages 

have satisfied the ‘context ‘supplied (Savatthiya, Rajagahé 
Kosambiya). Keeping this: fact in view can it be doubted 
that the Suttavibhanga of the Vinyapitaka was current as 
an authoritative text on Vinaya when the Cullavagga account 
referring to its: passages was written? Now with regard 
to the remaining two references, — namely, Rajagahe Uposa- 
thasamyutto and. Campeyyake Vinayavatthusmin traced res- 
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_pectively in - the. Mahavagga. a, 8...3) - and Mahavagga 
UX, 3. 5), it is. curious that the first reference is to .a 
‘Samyutta passage and. the second. to a . Vinayavatthu. 
Although the: Samyutta passage: has. found. its place in the 
_ Mabavagea, so long.as the fact remains that the reference 
is to a passage in the. Sutta, collection, our inference must 
be that the Mahavagga. in. its extant ?form. was:not yet: in 
existence.. The, second. reference is’ important as. pointing 
back to the existence.of certain, Vinayayatthus serving as 
materials for a compilation like Mahavagga. . BP seg 
Turning’: at. last to. the Cullavagga. account of 'the - first 
Buddhist council,. it. will be: a” mistake to suppose, that the 
account as ‘we ‘have ‘it .in the Cullavagga is as.old.as the 
time of the council itself. The account must have been 
posterior to .the -time when... the ‘scriptural. authorities 
_of the Buddhist community comprised (1) Ubhato | Vinaya—- 
‘the disciplinary code- of the bhikkhunis, and (2) Pafica- 
: Nikaya—the. five Nikayas,. Digha, Majjhima and_ the rest. 
-Some of ‘the _ Burmese. manuscripts read Ubhato _Vibhatiga 
in lieu of Ubhato -Vinaya.*) That may be a mistake. But 
_the contents mentioned in the Cullavagga account: are un- 
.doubtedly the contents of the two Vivafigas, the Bhikkhu and _ 
.the Bhikkhuni.. The list of the: Sikkhapadas codified as 
“bare rules in. the two Patimokkhas is important, as showing 
-that the. author of the Cullavagga account kept in his mind 
- nothing ‘but. the Suttavibhanga with. its two divisions : ; the 
Bhikkhu-Vibhanga - -and . the. Bhikkhuni-Vibhanga. Further, 
when this sccount -was, written, the five Nikadyas were well- 
_Known. But.the. contents mentioned are found to be only 
those of the first two suttas of the Digha: Nikaya. Vol. 
I., we mean -the Brahmajala and the Samaififiaphala-Suttantas. 
In. the absence ‘of: the.remaining details and. of the names— 
“of the separate texts. . it is impossible to say that the 
Digha-Nikaya . as Preguppored was . completed in all the 


at It may, be observed that. in giving an account of the first 
ral Buddhist council, “Buddhaghosa makes mention © of Ubhato- 
a Vibhanga signifying thereby the whole text of the: Sutta Vibhatiga 
completed. in’ 64 bhanavaras ( Sumangalavilasini, Pt, ‘1.,,.P..°13): 
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three volumes as we- now get’ or the ‘five: Nikayas- as pre- 
‘supposed contained all the fourteen suttanta texts as we now 
‘have them!’ One thing is, however,’ certain that there is 
yet no‘ reference to the Abhidhamma treatises. For the . 
reference *to the Abhidhamma-Pitaka: we have to look into 
the Uddanagathis in which there is mention of the three 
‘pitakas (Pitakam ‘tini). But ‘nothing should be built- upon 
it with regard to the’ development: of ‘canonical text in so 
‘early a: period ‘as this on: the ‘strength of these’ udaans 
gathas which are apparently later additions. 

; ‘The line of investigation hitherto ‘followed has sei 
‘us to conclude ‘that: the Suttavibhaiga' with its two great 
‘divisions, ¢.g., the Bhikkhu and the ‘Bhikkhufi  Vibhatigas 
‘were extant as authoritative texts on the questions of Vinaya 
previous to’ the - compilation of the’ “Mahavagga and the 
Cullavagga, The historical references’ that may ~ be « traced 
in the Suttavibhaiga appertain: all: to ‘earlier times and 
Cannot, therefore, justify us in assigning the text to period 
far“removed from the demise of the Buddha. But we have 
still to enquire whether or not’ the Suttavibhaiga can ‘be 
regarded as the first or the earliest landmark of the Vinaya 
tracts. It may be sound to’ Premise. that the first --land- 
‘mark of the Vinayapitaka is. not’ the ‘landmark of - the 
Vinaya tracts. The point at issue -really is whether or not 
the text of the Sutta-Vibhanga forming the first land mark 
‘of the Vinayapitaka - persupposes — certain earlier literary 
developments: and ‘if. so, where can this be traced ? This 
‘is to seriously ask what was: the earlier and more probably 
‘denotation of the term ubhato-vinaya, the two-fold Vinaya.. 
‘If ‘we decline to interpret it in the sense of two-fold Vibhanga, 
we must be raising this important: issue just to remove an 
‘anomaly arising from the. two-fold signification of the 
Paficanikaya divisions of the Pali canon. Buddhaghosa, the 
‘great Pali scholiast,. says - that in their . narrower signification 
the five Nikayas denoted the five divisions of the texts of 
the Suttapitaka, and that in their wider signification the 
five nikayas included also the, texts of the, remaining two’ 
pitakas, namely, . the’ Vinaya and. - the. Abhidhamma,. the 
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Vinaya and Abhidhamma treatises being supposed to be 
included in the Khuddakanikaya [ Sumangalavilasini, pt. L., 
p..23, cf. Atthasatini, p. 26; ' Katomo Khaddakanikayo ? 
Sakalam : Vinayapitakam .Abhidhammapitakam — Khuddaka- 
pathadayo ca pubbe-nidassita-paticadasa bhedai ( pubbe das- . 
sitacuddasa pabheda iti pathantaram.), thapetva cattaronikaye 
avasesam Buddhavacanam]. Buddhaghosa also inform — us 
that the Anumana Sutta of the Majjhima Nikaya was 
known to the ancients as bbikkhuvinaya and. the Sifgala- 
vada sutta of the Digha Nikaya was venerated: as gihi 
Vinaya.* If such terms as bhikkhuvinaya and gihivinaya 
had been current ‘among the Buddhists of olden times, it 
is pertinent to enquire whether the expression “the two-fold 
vinaya’’ was originally. used to denote the bhikkhuvinaya and 
bhikkhunivinaya or the bhikkhuvinaya and gihivinaya. If we 
examine the contents of the Afguttara or the Ekuttara Nikaya, . 
we need not be surprised to find that Aiguttaranikaya abounds 
in. the Vinaya passages. In each: nipata of this Nikaya’ 
we come across passages relating to the two-fold Vinaya 
namely the Bhikkhu and Gihi. Looked at. from this point 
of view, the Afguttara Nikaya may justly be regarded as 
a sutta store-house of distinct Vinaya tracts. In this. very 
nika’ya we hit upon a vinaya tract.( A.N.,.1., pp 98-100 ) 
which sets forth a rough sketch (matika ) not of any 
particular vinaya treatise but of the whole of the -Vinaya- 
pitaka, The. list of Vinaya topics furnished in this parti- 
cular tract cannot: be construed asa. table of contents of. 
any particular text of the Vinayapitaka. Similar Vinaya 
tracts are scattered also in the suttas of other nikayas. 
The -consideration of. all these facts cannot but: lead : one 
“to: surmise that the treatises of the Vinayapitaka point to 
a sutta background in the vinaya materials traceable in 
the Nikayas particularly in the Anguttara. The Sutta back-. 
ground of the Vinaya’ texts is clearly hinted at in the con-: 
ae words of the Patimokshe: “So much of the words 


’ 4 B. M. Barua—A note on the Bisbee Edict, J.R.A.S., - October 
“1915, pp. 805-10 
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of the Blessed One handed down in the Suttas, embraced 
in the suttas, comes into recitation’ every -half-month.” 
( Vinaya texts, S. B.E., Vol. 1, p. 69) As for the date of 
the composition of the two Patimokkha codes, one for the 
bhikkhus (monks ) and other for the bhikkhunis (nuns ), 
it’ is important to bear in mind that according to an ancient 
Buddhist tradition cited by -Buddhaghosa, the Patimokkha 
codes as they are handed down to us are two among the 
Vinaya texts which were not rehearsed in the first Buddhist 
council (Sumangalavilasini, pt. I, p. 17). It may be 
readily granted that the codification of the Patimokkha rules 
in the extant shape was not accomplished immediately after 
the demise of the Buddha. It is one thing to say this 
and it is quite another that the rules. themselves in a 
classified form had not been in existence from the. . earlier 
times. The Cullavagga account of the first Buddhist coun- 
cil throws some clear light on. the process of codification. 
It is said that the utterance of the dying Buddha autho- 
rising his followers to do away with the minor rules of 
conduct (Khuddanu-Khuddakani sikkhapadani ), if they so 
desired, formed a bone ‘of contention among the bhikkhus’ 
who took part in the proceedings of the - first Buddhist 
‘Council. (See Milinda’ Pafiha, pp. 142-;44). . They -were- 
unable to decide which were precisely the minor rules they 
were authorised: to dispense with. Some: suggested all but 
the four Parajika rules, some, all but the four Parajika 
and thirteen Samghddisesa rules;. some, all but the four 
Parajika, 13 Samghddisesa and two Aniyata rules and thirty 
Nissaggiya rules; some, all but the four Parajika, 13 Sam- 
ghadisesa, two: Aniyata, thirty Nissaggiya and ninenty-two 
Pacittiya rules and some. suggested all but.4 Parajika, 13 
Samghadisesa, 2. Aniyata, 30° Nissaggiya, 92 Pacittiya and 4 
Patidesaniya rules. The ‘suggestion stopped with the 4 Pati- 
desaniya rules and did. not: proceed: beyond them, leaving 
us. in.the dark as to what the bhikkhus meant by. all 
but “all these” (counted by names ). The Patimokkha 
code in its final. form includes two hundred and. twenty 
seven rules, that-is to say, the seven adhikaranasdmathas 
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and--seventy-five sekhiya rules in addition to those. mentioned _ 
in the Cullavagga account. Omitting the 75 sekhiya rules 
the total of the Patimokkha precepts of conduct would 
come up to 152.- If the theras of the first. Buddhist Coun- 
cil had in their view a Patimokkha: code in which. the 
75 Sekhiya rules had no place, the total of precepts ‘in 
the code recognised by them was 152. Now we have .to 
enquire if there is any definite literary evidence to prove - 
that in an earlier stage of -codification, the total of the 
Patimokkha precepts was fixed at 152. Happily the evidence 
is not. far to. seek. The Afiguttara Nikadya,. as: we have 
seen above, contains two passages to: indicate that the ear- 
lier Patimokkha. code contained one and half hundred rules 
or little more ( Sadhikam diyaddhasikkhapadasatam ).° The 
earlier Padtimokkha code with its total of 152 -rules may 
be shown to have been earlier than ‘the Suttavibhafga on 
‘the, ground .that the Sutta-Vibhafga scheme makes: room 
for ‘the 75 Sekhiya rules, thereby recognising the Patimo- 
kkha. total to be 227 which was possible only in the second 
or final stage of codification of the Patimokkba rules. 

In dealing with the chronology of the seven. tréatises 
of the Abhidhammapitaka, we can only maintain that the 
order in: which these treatises are enumerated can be inter- 
‘preted as the order of the chronology. Any attempt at 
establishing such an interpretation would be vitiated -by the 
fact that the. order of enumeration is not in all cases the 
same. The order in which these. are mentioned in the 
_Milinda Pafiha ‘Cp. 12) and which has since: become, clas- 
sical dis as: follows:— . 

(Q) Dhammasangani ( Dhariimestieatia as: Buddha- 
ghosa - ‘calls it—vide — Sumangalavilasini, p. 17), (2) Vie 
bhatga, (3) Dhatukatha, (4) Puggalapafifiatti, (5 ) ah: 
-vatthu, (6) Yamaka and (7) Patthana. 

A somewhat different. order. is. evident from a ‘pitha 
Serene in pecans Sumaiigalavilasini, pt. 1, p..15.. 


5. Cr. Milinda Paiiha which refers to the same total of the “Pati- 
Jnokkla rules i in the expression “Diyaddhesa Sikkhipadasatesu. a 
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“Dhammasamegani-Vibhasgaiica Kathavatthutica Fugen 
Dhatu-Yamaka-Patthanam a 
Abhidhammioti vuccati” : oma 

~ It will be noticed: that in the gatha order the Katha- 

-vatthu stands third instead’ of fifth and the Dhatukatha 

‘stands ‘fifth instead of third. We have already noted that 

‘according to general interpretation of the five nikaya divi- 

‘sions of the Pali canon, the Abhidhamma treatises come 

‘under the Khuddaka-Nikaya. This is apparently an anomaly 

‘which ‘cannot be removed: save by a. ‘literal "interpretation 

‘making it signify a suttanta back-ground becomes a desi- 

deratum and we may lay down a general canon of chro- 

nology in these terms. . The closer connection with the 

‘Sutta “materials the earlier is the date of composition. 

Among the seven Abhidhamma ‘treatises, the Puggalapaf- 

fiatti and the Vibhanga stand out prominently as the two 

‘texts which bear a clear evidence of emergence from a 

. Sutta: back-ground. The Puggala classifications in the Digha, 

‘Samyutta and Anguttara Nikadyas are seen to constitute at 

once thé sutta back-ground and — the stereotyped Vibhangas 

or Niddesas, mostly contained in the Majjhima Nikaya may 
be taken to represent. the Sutta back-ground of. the ‘Vib- 

‘hahga. -The exact position of the Puggala-paiifiatti in re- 

lation. to the Suttanta collections has been properly examin- 

ed by Dr. Morris in his edition of the Puggala Paiifiatti 

published for the P.T.S. London, Introduction, pp. X-XI. 
We have just one remark to add, namely, that com- 

‘pared with the Suttanta materials utilised in it, the Pugga- 

lapafifiatti is the least original treatise of -Abhidhammapi- 

taka and its inclusion in the ‘Abhidhamma Pitaka would 
have been utterly unjustifiable but for the pafifiatti classi- 
fications in the matika No. 1. . Whatever be the actual date 
of its compilation in respect of subject-matter and treat- 
ment, it deserves eopsidetes: as the earliest of the Abhi- 
dhamma_ books: ‘ 

In the opinion of Mrs. Rhys ‘Davids; the Vibhafiga 
is “anticipated” by’ the Dhammasanganl, ‘although “it is 
by no means covered by the latter’ work either in method 
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or in matter” | (Vibhatiga P. T. S.,» Preface XIV ). “In 
other words, the: present book ( the ‘Vibhaitga ) seems by 
Buddhists to have ranked second in the seven of its Pitaka 
not accidentally, but as a sequel to the Dhammsafigani 
requiring, in those who came to the study of it, a fami- 
liarity with the categories and formulas of the latter work 
—that is with the first book of the Abhidhamma’”’, ( Ibid, 
‘XUd). Thus whether the Vibhanga is anticipated by the 
Dhammasafgani or the later. is anticipated by the former 
is the point at issue. 


L Examining most of the Ghapies of the Vibhatga we 
find that each of them has an Abhidhamma superstructure 
( Abhidhamma-bhajaniya ) built upon and kept distinct from 
a Suttanta exegesis ( Suttantabhajaniya ) the counterpart of 
which is to be found in. the first four nikayas and mostly 

in the Majjhima, as it will appear from the following table :— 
Saccavibhaiga (Suttantabhajaniya )—Saccavibhang  sutta 

. . (Majjhima, Vol. IIL, No. 141); Satipatthanavibhanga 
- (Suttantabhajaniya )= Sati patthanasutta ( M.N.L, No. 10) 

_ Dhatuvibhaiga ( Suttantabhajaniya )—Dhatuvibhanga 
_sutta of the Majjhima, Vol. IIL, No, 140. . 

_ It is evident from the juxtaposition of the Suttanta and 
the Abhidhamma exegesis in its different chapters ‘that the 
Vibhaiga marks that stagé of the development of the 
-Abhidhamma pitaka when the Abhidhamma or Transcen- 
dental method of exegesis had not yet gained an indepen- 
dent; foothold, when, in other words, it remained combined 
with Suttanta or earlier method. The predilection is as yet 
for attempting the exegesis .of , the formulations in the 
Suttas. . An independent treatment of pure topics of Psycho- 
logical ethics, such as we find. in the Dhammasangani is 
far beyond the scheme of the Vibhafga. In the progressive 
working out of exegetical schemes, the Niddesa or detailed 
specification of meanings of terms comes second to the 
_uddesa or matika.. Now. if we compare the treatment -of 
Rupakkhandha in_ the Vibhafiiga (pp. 12-14) with that in 
the Dhammasafgani (pp. 124 ff.), we cannot: but observe 
that all that the Vibhanga has to present. is. ‘merely the 
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uddesa or matika of the Rupakkhandha - section of the 
Dhammasafigani. The Niddesa of the rupamatika is to be 
found in no other Abhidhamma books than the Dhamma- 
saigani. Mrs. Rhys Davids admits: (in a way arguing in 
our favour) that the contents of the _Vibhatiga are by no 
means covered by the Dhammasatigani. The Vibhatiga has, 
for instance, a section’ entitled Paccayak@ravibhaiga, an 
exegesis on the causal relations. The paccayas fall outside 
the scope of the Dhammiasanigani and they: form the sub- 
ject-matters of ‘the great Abhidhamma treatise, the Patthana. 
or the Mahapatthdna ; but compared with the patthana, the 
‘Vibhafga treatment of the subject is crude and . vague, 
‘which is to say earlier. . Considered. in this light, the 
Vibhahga seems: to stand out as a common presupposition 
of both the Dhammasafgani and the Patthana. It is much 
easier to proceed from:the contents of the Vibhanga to - 
the two highly systematic treatises. of the Dhammasangani 
and the Patthadna than to proceed from the latter to the 
former. ‘The Dhatukatha being nothing but a supplement 
to the text of the Dhammasangani may be briefly disposed 
of as an Abhidhamma treatise dependent on and necessanlly 
later than ‘the Dhammasafigani. 2 as 

It is not. only with regard to iti Dhaninaséd gin! 
(with its supplement, the Dhdtukatha) and the Patthana 
that the Vibhafga represents the immediate background; 
“it appears equally ‘to have been the background of the 
“Yamaka. It is easy to account for the dialectical method 
of the study of the Abhidhamma matters by keeping’ the 
‘Paiihapucchakas appended to the different chapters of the 
“Vibhanga. All these considerations. led to ‘conclude that 
strictly speaking the Vibhatiga making “an extended -appli- 
‘cation of (the) organun or vehicle for the cultivation of the 
“moral intellect’? is the first and the earliest of ‘the se 
-dhamma books. 
Se Puggala Paiifiatti 

A (a) Dhammasatigani Dhatukatha. 

2 fo. Yamaka © rag ees ek 

(c) Patthana 
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Ey Kathavatthu. 

Although one can conceive in this manner. the chrono- 
logical succession of the five Abhidhamma books ( leaving 
out the Puggalapafifiatti which is rather a suttanta text the 
Kathavatthu which forms a class by. itself), it is difficult 
to determine the actual dates of their composition. One 

thing. is certain that. the seven books. of the Abhidhamma- 
‘ pitaka were well-known and very carefully read’ especially 
inthe Himalayan monastery when the Milinda pafiha was | 
composed in about the first century A.D. There is no 
reason for dout that the Pali cannon when committed to 
writing during the reign of King Vattagamani in Ceylon, 
it included all these books in it. We have shown that 
when the Uddanagithas of the Cullavagga (Chap. II) of the 
Vinayapitaka were added, the three pitakas of the Pali 
canon had already come into existence. The question, how- 
ever, is how far the date of the books of the Abhidhamma- 
- pitaka. can be pushed back. Here the only anchor-sheet 
is the Kathavatthu, the third or the fifth Abhidhamma 
book which, according to tradition, was a compilation of. 
of the ASokan age. We have already adduced certain © 
proofs in support of .this tradition and . have sought to 
show that when certain controversies which find a place in 
the Kathavatthu took place, Buddhism as a religion had 
not. overstepped the territorial limits of the middle century. 
‘But according to Buddhaghosa’s commentary the Kathavatthu 
contains discussion of doctrines held by some of the Bud- 
dhist schools, e. g., the Hemavata, the Andhaka, the Pubbase- 
liya and the Aparaseliya, which could not be possible if 
the Kathavatthu had been closed in the time of ASoka. 
If it was a growing compilation we have necessarily to 
suppose that although:.it commenced in ASokan time, it 
was not. brought to a close ‘till the: rise of the Jater Bud- 
dhist schools mentioned . above. 

~ Turning at last to the Suttapitaka ‘comprising the five 
nikayas, we can definitely say that it had reached its. final 
shape before. the ‘composition of the -Milinda Pafha in 
which. authoritatives ‘passages. .are quoted. from the texts of 
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this: pitaka, in certain instances by a mention of the name 
of the sourees. We can go further and maintain that the 
Suttapitaka was closed along with the entire Pali canon 
and when the canon was finally rehearsed in Ceylon and 
‘committed to writing during the reign of King Vattaga- 
‘mani. The tradition says that previous* to the reign of 
Vattagamani the texts were handed down by an oral tra- 
dition ( mukhapathavasena ) from teacher to teacher ( dca- 
riyaparamparaya ) the process of transmission being com- 
pated to the carrying’ of earth in baskets from head to 
head. Buddhaghosa says ( Sumangalavilasini, pt. I. pp. 12 
foll. ) that immediately after the demise of the. Buddha and 
after the session of the first Buddhist Council, the task of 
transmitting and preserving each of the five nikayas “was 
entrusted to an individual thera and his. followers, which 
ultimately gave rise to some schools of bhanakas or chanters. 
The existence of the dintinct schools of reciters of the 
five nikayas is clearly proved (as shown by Dr. B.. M. 
Barua, Barhut Inscriptions, pp. 9-10), by the Milinda Pafha 
where we have mention of the Jatakabhanakas (the répeaters 
of the Jatakas) in addition to the. Dighabhanaka; = the 
Majjhimabhanaka, Samyuttabhanaka, .Afguttarabhanaka: and 
Khuddaka-bhanaka.  (Milinda Pafiha,’ pp.: 341 foll.). The 
terms Pajficanekadyika (one well versed in the five nikayas) 
and bhanaka as well, occur as distinctive epithets of some 
of the Buddhist donors in. the Safici and . Barhut inscrip- 
tions which. may be dated in the lump in the middle of 
the second century B.C. The inference from the evidence: 
of these inscriptions has already been drawn by Prof. Rhys 
Davids to the effect that before the use of Paficanekayika 
(one well-versed in the five nikayas) suttantika (a man who 
knows the Suttanta by heart), Suttantakini (a feminine 
form of Suttantika) and Petaki (one who knows the pitaka . 
by heart) as distinctive epithets, the pitaka and five nikaya 
divisions of the Pali canon must shave been well-known and 
well-established. We say of the Pali canon because substi- 
tution of nikaya for the term ‘Agama’ is peculiar to. the: 
Pali tradition. The term ‘‘Paficanikdya’” occurs as we-saw 
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also in the Vinaya Cullavagga Chap. I, which we have 
“assigned to a period which immediately preceded the Asokan 
‘age. But even presuming that the five nikaya divisions of. 
the growing Buddhist canon were current in the third’ 
eentury B.C., it does not necessarily follow from it that 
all the books or Suttas or individual passages comprising 
‘the five nikayas were composed at that time. Ail that we 
can make bold to say that the first four nikayas were, to 
all intents and purposes, the complete, while the Khadda- 
kanikaya series remained still open. ae 
We have pointed out that this account in the Vinaya 
Cullavagga clearly alludes to the Digha as the first of the 
five nikayas as well as that the first two suttas were the 
Brahmajala and Samaififiaphala while as to the number and 
succession of the remaining suttas, we are kept completely 
. in the dark. Straining the information supplied in the 
‘Vinaya Cullavagga we can proceed so far no doubt, that 
the first volume of the Digha Nik@ya was mainly in the 
view of its compilers. Comparing the Suttas comprised in 
the remaining two volumes and marking the differences in 
theme and tone, it seems that these two volumes were 
later additions. The second volume contains two suttas, 
ihamely, the Mahapadhana and Maha-Govinda which have. 
been mentioned in the Cullaniddesa (p. 80) as two among 
the notable illustrations of the Suttanta Jatakas, the Jatakas 
as found in the earliest forms in Pali literature. We have 
already drawn attention ‘to the earlier chronicles of the 
seven purohitas in the Afiguttara Nikdya where it is far 
from being a manipulation in a Jataka form. The casting 
_of this chronicle in a Jataka mould as we find it in the 
Maha-Govinda Suttanta could not have taken place in the 
life-time of the Buddha. The second volume contains also 
the Payasi' Suttanta which, as shown by the previous 
scholars, brings the story of Paydsi to the death of Payasi 
and his -after life in a gloomy heaven. This suttanta 
contains several anecdotes forming the historical basis of 
some of the Jataka stories. In the face of all these facts, 
we cannot but agree with Prof. Rhys Davids who places 
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the. date of this suttanta at least half a century after. the 
demise of the Buddha. The third volume of the Digha 
includes in it the Atanatiya suttanta which is otherwise 
described as a -rakkha or a saving chant manipulated 
apparently on. a certain passage in the then known Maha- 
bharata. The development of these elements such as the 
Jataka stories and the Parittas could not have taken place 
when. Buddhism remained in its pristine purity. These are 
later accretions or interpolations, the works of fable and 
fiction, we mean of imaginative poetry that crept according 
to a warning given in certain passages of the Atguttara 
Nikaya, under the influence from outside. But there is no 
reason for surprise that such developments had already 
taken place as. early as the fourth century B.C. for the 
passages that strike the note of alarm are precisely. one of 
those seven important tracts recommended by ASoka in 
his Bhabru Edict under the caption ‘Anagatabhayani.’ The 
growth of these foreign elements must have caused some 
sort of confusion otherwise it would not have been necessary 
to discuss in a sutta ‘of the Samyutta Nikaya the reason- 
able way of keeping genuine the utterances of the Buddha 
distinct from others that crept in under the outside influ- 
ence and were characterised by poetical fancies and embellish- 
ments (Kavikata) (Samyutta Nikaya, pt. II, P. 267). We 
may then be justified in assigning the whole of the Digha 
Nikaya to a pre-ASokan age, there being no trace of any 
historical event or development which might have happened 
after King ASoka. The only exception that one has to 
make is in the case of the concluding verses of Maha- 
parinibbana Suttanta which were interpolated ‘acecording to 
Buddhaghosa in Ceylon by the teachers of that island. 
Like the first volume of the Digha Nikaya, the whole of 
the Majjhima Nikaya strikes us as the most authoritative 
and original among the collections of the Buddha’s teachings.. 
There is no allusion to any political event to justify us in 
relegating the date of its compilation to a time far removed. 
from the demise of the Buddha. If it be argued that the 
‘story of Makhadeva, as we find it embodied in the Makha-, 
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deva sutta of this. Nikaya, has already assumed ‘the form — 
of a Jataka. of a Suttanta-Jataka, mentioned in the Culla- ~ 
niddesa, it cannot follow from it that the Nikaya is for 
that very reason a much later compilation. For the Makha- 
deva story is one of those few earliest Jatakas presupposed ° 
by the Pali Canonical collection of 500 Jatakas. ‘The 
literary developments as may be traced in the suttas of 
the Majjhima Nikaya are not of such a kind as» to require 
more than a century after the demise of the Buddha. 

Now concerning the Samyutta which is a collection of 
kindred sayings and third of the five nikayas, we may point 
out that it has been quoted by name in the Milinda 
Paha, as also in the Petakopadesa under the simple title 
of Samyuttaka and that as such this Nikaya had existed 
as an authoritative book of the Pali Canon previous to 
the composition of both the Milinda Pafiha and the Peta- 
kopadesa. We can go so far as to maintain that the 
Samyutta Nikaya had reached its final shape previous to 
the occurrence of Paficanekayika as a ‘personal epithet 
in some of the Barbut. and SAafici inscriptions, nay, even 
before the closing of. the Vinaya Cullavagga where we meet 
with the expression “Paficanikdya”. In dealing with the 
account of the Second Buddhist Council in the Vinaya 
Cullavagga (Chap. XII), we have noted that a canonical 
authority has been alluded to as “Rajagaheuposatha Samy- 
utte’’, at Rajagaha in the Uposatha Sathyutta. The tran- 
slators of the Vinaya Texts (pt. III, p. 410) observe that 
the term ‘Samyutta’ ‘“‘must here be used for khandhaka’’, 
the passage referred to being the Vinaya Mahavagga (II. 8.3 
the Uposatha Khandhaka ), But looking into the Mahavagga 
passage, we find that it does not fully tally with the allu- 
sion, as the passage has nothing to do with Rajagaha. In 
the absence of Rajagaha giving a true clue to the tracing 
of the intended passage, it is difficult to premise that the 
passage which the compilers of the Cullavagga account kept 
in view was the Khandhaka passage. in the Vinaya Maha- 
vagga. Although we have so far failed to trace this passage 
also in the Samyutta Nikaya, the presumption ought to be 
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that the intended. ,passage was included in a Samyutta. 
collection which was then known to. the compilers of the. 
Cullavagga. The Suttas in the Samyutta Nikdya do not 
refer to any political incident, justifying one to place the 
date of its compilation far beyond the demise .of the Buddha. 
As contrasted with the Ekuttara or Anfguttara Nikaa the 
Samyutta appears to be the result of an attempt to put 
together relevant passages throwing. light on the topics of 
deeper doctrinal importance while the former appears to be; 
numerical groupings of relevant passages throwing light on 
the topics relating to the conduct of the monks and house- 
holders. Considered in this light, these two Nikayas must. 
be regarded as fruits of a critical study of suttas in some 
Previous collections. 

Now coming to deal with the Bkuttara or Anguttara. 
Nikaya, we have sought to show that its main bearing is 
on. the two-fold Vinaya, the Gahapati Vinaya and the 
Bhikkhu Vinaya. This Nikaya contains a section (Munda 
rajavagga in the Paficaka Nipata ) commemorating the name: 
of King Munda who reigned, as shown by Rhys Davids, 
-in Rajagaha about half a century after the demise of the 
Buddha, :The Nikaya containing a clear reference to Munda- 
raja cannot be regarded as compilation made within the: 
fifty years from the Buddha’s demise. There is, however,, 
no other historical reference. to carry the date of the com- 
pilation beyond the first century from the Mahaparinibbana 
of the Buddha. The date proposed for the Afguttara 
-Nikaya will not, we think, appear unreasonable if it be 
admitted that the suttas of this nikaya form the real histo- 
rical back-ground of. the contents of the Vinaya texts. 

‘We have at last to discuss the chronology ofthe fifteen 
books of the Khuddaka Nikaya, which are generally men- 
tioned. in the following order :— : 

(1) Khuddaka Patha, (2) Dhammapada, (3) Udana, — 
(4) Itivuttaka, (5). Sutta Nipata, (6) -- Vimanavatthu, 
(7). Petavatthu, (8) Thera-therigdtha, (9). Jataka, 
(11) Niddesa, (Culla and Maha) (12) Patisambhida- 
magga, (13) Apadana; (14) Buddhavamsa, and (15) 
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Cariyapitaka. ; 

This mode of enumeration of the fifteen books of the 
Khuddaka Nikaya ( pannarasabheda “ Khuddakanikaya ) can 
be traced back to the days of Buddhaghosa ( Sumafgala- 
vilasini, pt. I. p. 17). It is obvious’ that in this list the 
Cullaniddesa and the Mahaniddesa are counted as ‘one 
book ; while ‘counting them as two books, the total number 
becomes sixteen. There is no justification for regarding the 
order of enumeration as being the order of chronology. In 
connection with the Khuddaka Nikaya, Buddhaghosa men- 
tions the following facts of great ‘historical importance. He 
- says that the Dighabhanakas classified the books of the - 
Khuddaka Nikaya. under the Abhidhamma Pitaka enumera-. 
ting them in the following order :— 

(1) Jataka, (2) Mahdniddesa, (3) Cullaniddesa, (4) 
Patisambhidamagga, (5) Suttanipata, (6) Dhammapada, 
(7) Udana, (8) Itivuttaka, (9) Vimanavattu, (10) Peta- 
vatthu, and (11) Therigatha, and leaving out of considera- 
tion the four books, namely, the Cariyapitaka, the Apadana, ~ 
the Buddhavamsa and the Khuddakapatha. Buddhaghosa 
informs us that the Majjhimabha@naka list contained. the 
names of 15 books counting the Cariyapitaka, the Apadana 
and the Buddhavamsa as the three books in addition to 
those recognised by the Dighabhanakas (Sumangalavilasini,. 
Pt. I., p.15). It is important to note that the Majjhima- 
bhanaka list has taken no cognisance of the Khuddapatha 
mentioned as the first bock in Buddhaghosa’s own list. 
It is not difficult to surmise that .when the Dighabhanaka 
list was drawn up, the Khuddaka Nikaya comprised just 
12 books and when the Majjhima Nikaya list was. made 
it came to comprise altogether 15 books, the Mahaniddesa 
and: the Cullaniddesa having been counted as two books 
instead of as one. It is also easy to understand that from 
that time onward. the, traditional total of the books of the 
Khuddaka Nikaya became known as fifteen, and so strong 
was this tradition that to harmonise with it, the sixteen 
books had to be somehow counted as fifteen, the Maha- 
niddesa and the Cullaniddesa being treated as a single 
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book. From this we may proceed to show that the Khudda- 

kapatha appearing as the first book of the Khuddaka | 
Nikaya in Buddhaghosa’s list, is really the last book taken 

into the Khuddaka Nikaya sometime after the Majjhima- 

bhanaka list. recognising 15 books in all had been closed. 

We need not be surprised if the Khuddakapatha was a 

compilation made in Ceylon and was given a place among 

the books of thc Khuddaka Nikaya either immediately 
before the commitment of the Pali Canon to writing 

during the reign of King Vattagamani or even after that, 

although before the time of Buddbaghosa. The .commen- 

taries of Buddhaghosa are our oldest authorities. that 

mention in the Milinda’ Paflha nor in any other work, 

canonical or ex-canonical, which was extant before the time 

of Buddhaghosa. The text is made up of nine lessons or 

short readings all culled from certain earlier canonical 

sources, the arrangement of these lessons being such as 

to make it serve as a very useful handbook for the beginners 

and for the clergy ministering to the needs of the laity. 

The consideration of two points may suffice to bear out 

our contention. The first point is that the first lesson © 
called the saranattaya presents a developed mode of refuge 

formula of the Buddhists which is not to be found pre- 

cisely in this form anywhere in other portions of the Pali 

canon. As for the second point we may note that the 

third lesson called the Dvattimsakara (the thiry-two parts 

of the body) enumerates matthake matthaluigam which is 

~not to be found in the list furnished in the Mahasati- . 
patthdna Suttanta of the Digha Nik@ya, the Satipatthana — 
Sutta of the Majjhima Nikaya and numerous. other. 
discourses. 

-We have seen that the Buddhavamsa, the Cariyapitaka 
and the Apadana are the three books which found recogni- 
tion in the list of the Majjhimabhanakas and were taken 
no notice of in the Dighabhanaka list. Apart from other 
arguments, one has to presume that these three books 
were compiled and received into the canon after ‘the list 

was once known to have been complete with 12 books, 
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These three books, as far as the subject matters go, are 
interconnected, the _Buddhavamsa enumerating the doctrine 
of pranidhana as .an essential condition of the Bodhisatta 
' life, the ‘Cariyapitaka enumerating the doctrine of cariya — 
or practices of a Bodhisatta and. the Apadana the doctrine 
.of adhikara or competence for the attainment of the higher 
life. These three books presuppose ‘a legend of, 24 previous 
Buddhas which -is far in excess of the legend of six 
Buddhas contained in other portions of the Canon. The 
Buddhavamsa and the Cariyapitaka present a systematic form 
of the Boddhisatta idea that was shaping itself through 
the earlier Jatakas and the Apadana furnishing the previous” 
birth stories of the theras and the theris cannot but be 
regarded as a later supplement to the Thera-Theri-gatha. 

Besides the Thera-Theri-gatha, the Vimanavatthu or the 
book of stories of heaven is just another canonical “work 
which is presupposed by-the Apadana. It is important 
to note that the Vimanavatthu contains one story, namely, 
the story of Serissaka, the incident of which, according to 
the story itself, took place hundred years, calculated by 
human computation from the death of the chieftain Payasi. 
“‘Manussakam Vassasatam atitam Yadagge kayamhi idhUpa- 
- ppanno” (Vimanavatthu, P. T.S., p. 81). 

The Payasi Suttanta of the Digha Nikdya clearly sows 
that the death of Payasi could not have taken place until 
a few years after the Buddha’s demise. Thus going by the. 
consideration of this point we are. compelled to assign a 
date of its composition to an. age ahead of a century and - 
a half from the demise of the Buddha. So the canonisa- 
tion of this book could not have ‘taken place earlier 
than the time of the third Buddhist Council, we mean the 
time of King ASoka. Our suggestion for the date of the 
Vimanavatthu will gain in significance as we consider the 
contents of the Petavatthu, the book of stories of hell. 
We have. noticed above that in all the three lists of the 
books of the Khuddaka Nikaya the name of the Petavatthu . 
stands after that of the Vimanavatthu. From the occurrence 
of certain common stories, a suggestion has already’ been 
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made that it was ‘somehow an offshoot of tbe Vimana- 
vatthu. Now in one of stories ( Petavatthu, IV. 3, p. 57°) 
we have allusions to the Moriya (Maurya) king, who is 
identified. in the commentary with King. ASoka.7 If this 
construction of the word Moriya is correct, it leaves no 
room for doubt. that the Petavatthu, as we now have it, 
was a post-Moriyan or post-ASokan compilation. 
_ The: Cullaniddesa is a canonical commentary of the 
Khaggavisana sutta and the Parayana group of sixteen 
poems, all of which find place in the anthology called the 
Sutta Nipata. We have sought to show that the Cullanid- 
desa. indicates a stage of development of the Pali canon 
when the Khaggavisina sutta hang on the Parayanavagea 
as an isolated poem, without yet “being included in a dis- 
tinct group such as the Uragavagga of the Sutta . Nipata. 
Though from this line of argument it follows that the 
Cullaniddesa is earlier than the Sutta-Nipata, it cannot at 
the same time be denied that it is posterior not only to such 
Suttanta-Jatakas as the Mahapadaniya, Maha@govinda, Maha- 
sudassaniya and the Maghadeva  suttanta contained in the 
Digha and Majjhima Nikayas but also to a collection of 
500 Jatakas ( Paficajatakasatani ) ( Cullaniddesa, p. 80). As 
such the Cullaniddesa cannot be dated much earlier than 
the reign of ASoka. : 
The Mahaniddesa ‘too is a canonical commentary on the 
atthaka group of sixteen poems forming the fourth book 
of the Sutta-Nipata. As shown before the exegeses attemp- 
ted in this book were all modelled on an_ earlier exegesis 
of Mahakaccadna in the Samyutta Nikdya. If this canonical 
commentary came into existence when the Atthakavagga 
was yet current as an isolated group the date of its com- 
position cannot but be anterior to that of the Suttanipata. 
A clear idea’ of the date of this. work can be formed from 
its list of places visited by the Indian sea-going merchants. 
The Mahaniddesa list clearly points to a time when the 
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6. “Raja Piigalako nama Suratthanam acnipet ahu Moriyanam 
upatthdnamgantva Surattham punar agama.” 
7, “Moriyanan’ti Moriyardjfinatm Dhammasokam samahiiya vadati” 
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Indian merchants carried on a sea-borne :trade with such 
distant’ places ‘as-Java in the East, and Paramayona in the 
West. and ‘it alludes as well to sea route from. Tamali to 
Java via Tambapanni or Ceylon which was followed in the 
5th ‘century _ A.D. by the Chinese pilgrim, Fa-Hien. -We 
can expect to come across such a list only in the Milinda 
Pafiha which may be dated in the 1st or “2nd century A. D. 
Such a wide expansion of India’s ‘maritime trade as indi- 
cated in the Mahdaniddesa list would seem impossible if the 
book was a composition much earlier than the second cen- 
tury B.C. “Now turning to the Suttanipata we have been 
inclined ‘to place it later than the two books of the Niddesa 
on ‘the ground ‘that’ when it’ was compiled, the Atthaka- 
vagga and the Parayanavagga came to represent two. dis- 
tinct books. of a comprehensive anthology and the Khag- 
gavisina sutta ceased to be a stray poem hanging for its 
existence ‘on the Parayana group. But our main reason for 
dating it posterior to the Cullaniddesa is that the Parayana- 
vagga in ‘the Suttanipata is prefaced by a prologue which 
is absent from the Cullaniddesa_ scheme. Similarly _ the 
Nalakasutta perhaps known originally as Moneyya sutta as 
evidenced ‘by the titles suggested in ASoka’s Bhabru Edict 
as a prologue clearly anticipating the poetical style of 
ASvaghosa’s Buddhacarita. In spite of the fact that the 
‘suttas ‘embodied in it were gleaned. from earlier collections, 
the Sutta-nipata scheme of anthology does not seem to have 
been carried into effect before the 2nd century B.C. . 

~ With regard to the Jatakas as a book of the Khudddaka 
Nikaya, we have just seen above that the Cullaniddesa 
points to a canonical collection of 500 Jatakas, - That five 
hundred was the original total of the Jatakas is proved 
on’ the one hand by the 500 Jataka representation witnessed 
by’ Fa-Hien round: the Abhayagiri monastery of Ceylon 
and‘’on: the’ other: hand ‘by. the mechanical multiplication 
of the stories in order to raise the total from 500 to 550 
“from the days of Buddhaghosa. ‘The Milinda Paijiha alludes 
to the existence of the repeaters of the Jatakas apart from 
the repeaters of the five Nikayas. - We are unable’ to 
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decide whether the Milinda reference is to the canonical 
‘books of the Jatakas or to a commentary collection which 
was then in existence. The numerous illustrations of the 
Jatakas.on the ancient Buddhist railings such as those at | 
Barhut and Bodhagaya, unmistakably presuppose the exis- 
tence’ of the legendary story of the Buddha’s life, past 
and present. But the canonical collection of 500 Jatakas 
‘referred to in the Cullaniddesa | appear to be earlier than 
the ‘scriptural basis of the Buddhist sculptures and whatever 
the actual date of composition might be it was certainly 
later than that of the Suttanta Jatakas scattered throughout 
the first four Nikayas. We may say indeed that the cano- 
nical collection took a definite shape near about the early 
Maurya period. : 
The Thera-Theri- Gathas are two companion. aninolonies 
‘of the stanzas that are supposed to have been uttered by © 
the theras and _theris surrounding — the Buddha during the 
lifetime of the Master, or at least shortly after his death. 
(Theragatha, Oldenberg’s preface, XI). . 
. “The separate uddanas or indices which occur regularly 
at the end of each nipata and at the end also of the 
whole work, and give the names and numbers of the theras (and 
the theris) and the number of verses in each chapter and in the 
whole work respectively seem to be based on a_ recension 
‘or condition of the text different from that which now 
lies before us” (Ibid. p. XIV). In the opinion of Dhamma- 
pala, the commentator, the Theragatha anthology had 
reached the final shape not earlier than the time of ASoka. 
He points out that the Thera Tekicchakari whose gathas 
are embodied in the Theragatha lived under King Bimbisara, 
the father of DhammaSoka. He further adds that the verses 
uttered by this thera’ were received into the canon by the 
fathers who assembled in the third Buddhist Council. _ 
Dhammapala attributes some of the gathas to -VitaSoka; 
the younger brother of DhammaSoka and certain other 
verses to Tissakumara, the youngest brother of King ASoka, 
If we can at. all depend for chronology on the information 
supplied | ‘by Dhammapila, the anthologies - of ‘Thera-Theri- 
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gatha “must” be taken as compilations that had received 
their final shape at the third Rudent Council and not 
before. 

The Pali Shauna is just one nd? 1 GndSubtedly the 
earliest of the six copies of the anthologies ofthe Dhamma- 
pada class. The earliest mention of the Pali Dhammapada 
by name is to be found in the Milinda Pafiha, which is - 
‘a composition of the first or second century A.D. From 
the mere fact that there were certain quotations in the 
Kathavatthu and Mahaniddesa of. stanzas now traceable in 
the Dhammapada, no definite conclusion can be drawn as 
to the actual-date of its composition. The Dhammapada 
hardly includes any stanzas that might be supposed to have 
‘been drawn upon the canonical collection of Jatakas. But 
as shown by the editors of the Prakrit Dhammapada there dre a 
few gathas which were evidently manipulated on the basis of the 
gathds in the Jatakas, Similarly it cannot be maintained 
that the Dhammapada contains any stanzas that were 
directly derived from the Suttanipata, for the suttas which 
might be singled out as the source of some of the gathds 
of the Dhammapada are to be found also in such earlier 
collections as the Digha or the Majjhima or the Samyutta 
‘or the Afguttara. The Thera and Theri-gathas are the two 
anthologies of the Khuddaka Nikaya which appear to have 
been presupposed by the Dhammapada. As regards external 
“evidence, there is only one tradition, namely, that a ‘power- 
ful discourse based on the Appamadavagga of the Dham- 
‘mapada served to attract the attention of King ASoka to 
‘Buddhism, clearly pointing to the existence of the Dhamma- 
‘pada as a distinct anthology as Sr eeny as the third century 
B.C.: 

- Itivuttaka the Udana and on Patisambhidamagga are the 
‘remaining three books of ‘the Khuddaka Nikaya of which 
“the date of composition must deperd» upon meré conjec- 
ture till accidentally ‘we obtain any reliable date. The Iti- 
“vuttaka is a’ book of questions of. genuine sayings of the 
' Buddha, making no reference to any canonical work or to 
any historical event ascertaining ‘its date, though it seems 
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that ,it was .the result: of an afterthought, of a critical 
study, of. the, authentic teachings of the Buddha in.a certain 
light and for a specific purpose. The Udana is a curious 
medley ..ef. legends and historical records, presented in a 
particular setting with a. view to emphasising some pro- 
nounced opinions of -the Buddha on certain controversial | 
matters. . The Patisambhidamagga presents a systematic ex- 
position of certain important topics of Buddhism, and as 
such ,it deserves to be classed rather with. the books: of the 
Abhidhammapitaka than. with those of: Suttanipata.. It. is 
quite possible that before .. the development. of the .extant 
Abhidhamma pitaka, it passed as one of: the Abhidhamma 
treatises. Concerning these - three books.the utmost: that we 
can say is that they are mentioned even in ‘the list of the 
Dighabhanakas, being counted there as- - three among the 
‘twelve books of the Khuddaka Nikdya, and that -if the 
tradition about this list is at all credible, these three books 
Dust have existed when the list was drawn up, say, in 
‘the second century B.C. : 

' The results arrived at concerning the eesouoiony ‘of: the 
Pali canonical literature are presented. in. the. sabioited 
table. a mean, 
(1) The sible statements of ‘Buddhist doctrines: :DOW - 
found, in identical words, in paragraphs or verses recurring 
in all the books. : 

(2) Episodes found, in identical works, in two or 
more of the existing books. Aa 

' (3) The Silas, the Pardyana group of. sixteen poems, 
without the: prologue, atthaka group of four or. sixteen 
poems, the sikkhdpadas. a . 

(4) The Digha, Vol. J, the Majjhima, the Samyutta, 
the Aniguttara, and. earlier. Patimokkha code of 152 rules. 
4&5). The Digha, Vols. Il & III, the ‘Thera-Theri-Gatha, 
the collection of 500 Jatakas, the Suttavibhanga, the. Pati- 
sambhidamagga, the: Puggala-paiifiatti_ and the Vibhanga. ; 

_-, (6). The Mahavagga. and the Cullavagga, ..the Pati- 
nokia code completing. 227': rules, the Vimanavatthu: and 
, Petavatthu, the. Dhammapada - and | the Kathavatthu. 
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(7) The Cullaniddesa, the Mahaniddesa, the Udana, 
' the Itivuttaka, the Suttanipata, t the Dbatukatha, the Yamaka 
and: the Patthana. 
(8) The paddhavamens die. - Cariyapitaka ‘and = the | 
Apadana. ; ao 
(9) The Parivarapatha. 
(10) The Khuddakapatha. « 


- (ABORI, xii, 1936-31) 
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I. DEFINITION AND DESCRIPTION. 1. In order 
to define Mahayana, we must first notice certain charac- 
teristics of the Hinaydna. 

Buddha has said that, as salt is the only flavour of the 
sea, the only flavour (rasa) of his doctrine, the true doc-— 
trine or religion ( saddharma ), is the flavour of deliverance 
(moksa, mukti), or of nirvana. Buddhism, therefore can 
be looked on as-a path ( marga, pratipad ) leading to nir- 
vana, as a supra-mundane (Jokottara) path leading to the 
end of the constant succession of re-births ( samsdra punar- 
bhava.) which constitutes the ‘world’ (Joka) or existence 
( bhavaloka ), or as a vehicle ( ya@na) conveying those who 
mount it to the same goal, ‘the town of nirvana, the island 
of nirvana.’ _ 

The first metaphor has been adopted by _ primitive. 
‘Buddhism ; the second one by the new Buddhism. The 
adherents of this later Buddhism found fault with the eai- 
lier Buddhism ; and, accordingly, while. styling their own 
creed mahdydna ( ‘great vehicle’), true, -great, and profound | 
(gambhira) doctrine of salvation, they characterized the 
creed of their predecessors as hinaydna (‘little vehicle’ ),. 
an inferior, imperfect, inefficient doctrine of salvation. 
Another name for the older Buddhism, a more polite one, 
is Srdvakayana ; in the old scriptures the disciples of the 
Buddha who have entered the path are called sravaka 
( ‘disciples’, ‘auditors,’ or ‘preachers’ of the Law), or 
Gryasravaka (‘noble disciples,’ ‘true disciples’), The term 
Srdvakayana conveys the idea that the old doctrine is never- 
theless an efficient means of salvation. Moreover, it marks 
a contrast between the two Buddhist creeds ; for the adhe- 
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(future Buddbas ) and employ. the term boddhisattvayana 
( ‘vehicle that conveys the, bodhisattvas’ |) as.a synonym of 
Mahayana. 

(1) The Hinayana asserts that salvation can be quickly ~ 
gained ; it is a vehicle drawn by deer (mrgaratha ). It 
professes to lead, when duly practised, to nirvana in’ this 
existence. ( dgsta-dharma ). One has. to become an arhat, 
i.e, a jivanmukta (q.v.), a man freed even in this life. 
Jn fact, the arhat has already obtained. nirvdna, the nirvana 
called sopadhisesa, the liberation from desire and as the 
machinery of life continuing: automatically until © runs 
down, When dying, he says: ‘I have eo to do. 
I shall not be re-born here again,’ and he enters into niru- 
padhisesa nirvana, ‘absolute nirvana,’ . 

It is mysticism, but:a_ perfectly coherent mysticism. It 
involves no elements that are foreign to the end which it 
has in. view, viz. the destruction of desire or thirst, the 
suppression .of all activity (karman ) liable to induce a new 
existence. It consists essentially in contemplation ( darsana 

= ‘sight’ ) and meditation ( bhdvand ) on the four- truths ; 
everything is painful, etc. These four truths may, be sum- 
marized in a philosophical dogma : what we call the ‘soul’, 
or the ‘ego,’.is only a complex’ of incongruous, transitory 
elements ( skandhas ) which endures by . means of desire 
( or thirst ) alone ; and an ethical dogma ; ; desire can be 
rooted out and the consequences of action can be suppressed 
by meditations which emancipate and deliver from exlstence. 

(2) This method of salvation (the method of supramun- | 
dane meditations) cannot. be practised except by a person 
who. observes, and has. observed for some time, ‘morality‘—i.e. 
the -laws that make an action. or a thought good and, 
what .is very important, a person. who practises continence 
(or the religious life brahmacarya) as a Buddhist monk. 

(3) Although the ‘Buddha is.neither a. god nor a super- 
natural being, he is . nevertheless - very different from the 
other saints. The saints, like the Buddha, have attained 
nirvana “in this life, because they have attained bodhi 
(‘illumination’) ; but it was the Buddha who discovered the 
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truths of salvation which potentially contain bodhi, and 

who ‘showed the ‘path’’; and he’ was able to do so because 

in the course of his innumerable existences with a view to 
saving human beings, he had ‘accumulated good works and 

acquired infinite knowledge. 

(4) The cult of ~the Buddha is not distinguished by 
what 'is* properly called “devotion? (bhakti)—this sentiment 
implies''a living god—though the Abhidharmakosa employs 
the term. Veneration of relics; stupas, etc., is useful and 
recommended ; it is good, it is helpful, as penance (tapas) 
is, but it is not essential. - Zs 

(5) Ancient Buddhism is not merely a vehicle of nirvana ; 
it also teaches how to be Te-born in pontent in the world 
of Brahma. Pep ie 

Three Vehicles are figually distinguished : (1) ° the Vehicle 
of the Sravakas, (2) the Vehicle of the Pratyekabuddhas, 
(3) the Vehicle of the bodhisattvas. The first two together 
constitute the Little Vehicle, the third the Great Vehicle 
(see E. Burnout, Le Lotus de la bonne loi, Paris, 1852; 
pp. 52, 315, 369; H. Kern, SBE xxi. (1884) 80, Manual 
of Indian Buddhism, p. 61 3 Dharmasamgraha, ed. F. Max 
Muller and H. Wenzel, Oxford, 1885, p. 2, and sources 
cited: on p. 35; EB. J. Eitel, Handbook of Chinese Buddhism,* 
London, 1888, s.v. ‘Triyand’ 3 cf. Buddhavamsa (PTS, London, 
1882), Commentary, -p. Xi., where the | Sravakapratyeka- 
buddhas are opposed to the Samyaksambuddhas). There is 
no difference between the Vehicle of the Sravakas and that 
of the Pratyekabuddhas ; both arrive at the same bodhi, or 
illumination, and the same nirvana‘; but, while the Sravakas 
appear at a ‘time when the Law of ‘the Buddha is known, 
and profit by the teaching of others, the Pratyekabuddhas 
attain to bodhi’ themselves at a time when the Law of 
the Buddha has disappeared, - while the Sravakas preach 
(Sravayanti; Ssravaka,’ translated ‘hearer’ means rather 
‘preacher’ [see SBE xxi, _ Saddharmapundarika, iv. 531] the — 
Pratyekabuddhas - do not convert ' except by miracles. There 


‘1. For the combination of the cult of the Buddhas and compassion, or 
charity, with meditation on vaculty, see BODHISATIVA in ERE. 
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are still other differences, but they are of no importance 
to the Vehicle of salvation (see Abhidharmakosabhiasya, ch. 
iii, Fr. tr, London 1915, p. 103 and notes; Candrakirti 
Madhyamakavatara (Fr tr., Museon, new, ser., viii [1907] 


2 ff, quoting literary authorities). It- is natural, then, for 


the Vehicle of the Sravakas : and the Vehicle of the Pratyeka- 
buddhas to.be fused in the Little Vehicle (Hinayana lq. v. 1). 

2. Great Vehicle—The new Buddhism adopts the name 
of mahayana (‘great vehicle’). The word ydna (‘vehicle’) is 
used to express the same idea as that conveyed by the 
‘supramundane path’ (/okottaramarga), the ‘path leading to. 
‘nirvana’. But as we shall see, there are various kinds of 
“Mahayana, and this fact explains the diversity of definitions — 
and the evident difficulty in which early writers—e.g., the 
Chinese pilgrims—found themselves when’ they tried to 
explain the difference between the Little and Great Vehicle. 

The Great Vehicle consists of (1) the practice -of the 
virtues (pGramitas ) of a bodhisattva or future Buddha (ie. 
pen ene [nayaj or bodhisattvayana ); by it one becomes 

a Buddha -( buddhaydna ); (2) the wisdom or knowledge 
. vacuity ( prajfidydna or jiianamarga ) ; (3) devotions : it 
is the path of devotion ( bhaktimarga ). 

.(1) Career of the bodhisattva.—The books which profess 
to belong to the Great Vehicle ( Mahdydna-sutras ) tend to 
assert that. nirvana cannot be attained by the ancient 
method. To obtain deliverance from desire, ignorance, and 
existence it is necessary to practise all the virtues and 
acquire all the knowledge of the Buddhas, to enter on the 
career of a future Buddha ( bodhisattvacaryd ) ‘and pursue 
it for centuries. Instead of ‘Great Vehicle’, it may there- 
fore ‘be called ‘Vehicle of the future Buddhas’ ( bodhisart- 
ae )s or ‘Method of the periect virtues, charity, patience, 

’ (paramitanaya ). 

; Shee the Buddha Sakyamuni, during his former existences, 
has always, lived in. the world. It is possible, therefore, to 
enter the ‘Vehicle of the. future Buddhas’ although married. 
Nothing, however, prevents monks from making the ‘vow 
to -become Buddhas’; by this vow they mount the ‘Vehicle 
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of the future Buddhas,’ but by their monastic observances 
they belong to the ‘old Buddhism’, and form part of one 
_of the disciplinary schools. of the Sravakas. Young laymen 
often take the. vows of monks, and, after acquiring merit 
dn this way for a time, renounce them in. order to take 
the vows of a future Buddha. 
(2) Vacuity. —Fhe books that treat of philosophy explain 
that the ancient dogma, ‘The soul is nothing but a com- 
plex of transitory elements (skandha),’ is perfectly accurate, 
but unsatisfying ; they would .add that these elements 
themselves do not exist in themselves ; but. are ‘void’ (stinya), 
The doctrine of vacuity (Sunyatdvada) is the second charac-- 
teristic of the Great Vehicle. But a layman or a monk 
can perform the ‘vow to become a Buddha’ without. thinking 
out the doctrine of vacuity. The ‘theologians’ themselves 
declare that, as the beginning of the ‘saintly career is 
entirely devoted to charity, it is not good to give too much 
thought to philosophy, an adept of the Little Vehicle who 
does not believe in the necessity of becoming a Buddha 
may adhere to the doctrine of vacuity and become imbued 
with it, in order to attain nirvdna as an arhat, i.e. in this 
present life. Some texts even explain that, if the doctrine of 
vacuity is really indispensable to the attainment of nirvana, 
it is sufficient, without the career of the future Buddha. 
(3) Devotion—A third characteristic of the Great 
Vehicle is the worship of the Buddhas and ‘future Buddhas’ 
of high rank. The Buddhas are great gods, almost eternal, 
who ‘sit upon thrones in heavens surrounded by saints, and 
send ‘magic bodies’ down to earth to save men.. The 
worship of the Buddhas may exist ‘independently of any 
desire to become oneself a Buddha and independently of 
philosophic speculation. 2 There. is therefore a Great Vehicle 
that: is merely devotional ; (a) the Buddha (Amitabha, e.g.) 


2. See.artt. AMITAYUS; BLEST, ABODE OF THE (Buddhist ) in. 

_ERE; cf. Matsumoto Bunzaburo, Gokuraku jodo ron ( ‘Study of the 

Pure-Land Sukhavati’); Tokyo, 1909, and Miroku. jodu run (‘Study 

- Of the Pure-Land of Maitreya’). do. 1911 (Fr. tr., M.'N. Peri, 
in Bull, de I’Ecole franc.. d’Extreme-Orient, xi. [1911 ] 439 ff.). 
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is a god in the full meaning of ‘the word, eternal or almost 
so. (Amitabha, ‘infinite splendour,’ is’* sometimes called 
Amitdyus, ‘infinite life’); (b) the only ‘concern of the 
faithful is to be re-born in the paradise of this god, ‘the 
blissful world’. (Sukhavati), the western paradise, by: the 
grace of the god and, with: the help of the holy saints 
Avalokita,: etc.® gai 

_ This Mahayana purely devotional and with monotheistic 
tendencies, igs not a Vehicle of future Buddhas. In the 
books discussing it (Sukhdavativyuha, etc.) there is practically. 
no Hindu bhakti, or devotion. Bhakti must be accompanied. 
by highly orthodox acts “of worship, which are recommen-. 
ded in’ the Hinayana: worship of stupas, mandalas in 
‘honour of the Buddha, abstinence from food before wor, 
shipping Buddha, etc. But the Mahayanist bhakti is laden 
with litanies’ and formulae; it declares that rites efface sin, 
and attributes salutary virtue to the reading of the siitras, , 
and the repetition of the name of the Buddhas—which is- 
not quite orthodox. f 


_ It is to be noticed that the worship of "Buddhas, Tardis, 
etc, is compatible with the strict orthodoxy of the Hinayna, 
as has been remarked in regard to Java, which jis very, 
idolatrous and yet attached. to the. Hinaydna.* 


3. Vedantic | and Tantric Vehicle.—The’ Mahayana, as: 
analyzed above, is, from the philosophical point of view,’. 
a phenomenalist system, and from the religious; and mytho- 
logical point of. view, polytheism with monarchical and: 
devotional tendencies. From early. times phenomenalism and | 


3, A. Barth, ‘Le pelerin chinois I-tsing,’ in Journal ‘des ' Savants,” 
+,» -1898;.cf. the remark of; Winternitz; Geschichte, ii. 157, on the: - 
- Buddha in Budibashoqa: ‘eine. Art’ Halbgott wie in den Maha’ |; 
yanasiitra,? : 

4. See" Poussin, “Bouddhisme, Opinions’ sur. la dogmatique, p. 391 ; Q° 
also his papers on the three bodies of a Buddha and allied 
subjects in JRAS, 1910, p. 129, and Museon, new ~ser., © xiv. | 
[1913] 257; cf. D. T. augey Outlines of Mahayana Buddhism, 

“London, 1907, > >, 2 
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polytheism led to conceptions of immanence and monism.® - 
In the days of Asafiga (A.D. 4th cent.) men believed in 
an Adibuddha (q.v.) who would play the part of Brahma 
in his various aspects as Brahma, or Krsna divine, or 
Krsna incarnate. These speculations upon immanence and 
emanation, which often mingle with the doctrines of the 
Mahayana proper, are the basis of the ‘vehicle of formulae’ 
(mantrayana), the ‘diamond. method’ (vajranaya), also called 
the ‘Tantric Vehicle’ (tantrayana). This Vehicle is Vedanta 
in Buddhist disguise as regards its mythological representa- 
tions and its rites. Its. goal is the condition of a Buddha, 
its doctrine that (1) every being is, m his‘ inmost nature, 
a Buddha, and (2) every being can, by meditation, spells, 
(sadhana), and theurgic: practices of all kinds (often erotic), 
‘realize’ this Buddha nature at little expense. 

4. Is the Mahayana the only Vehicle ?—This is an inter-, - 
esting question and worthy of our attention. Do the Maha- 
yana teachers regard the Mahayana as the only Vehicle of © 
salvation ?. I-tsing’s remarks may be accepted as giving the 
general opinion : a 

‘These two systems ( Mahayana and Hinaydna ) are per- 
fectly in accordance with the noble doctrine [ of the Buddha] 
..-Both equally conform to truth and lead us to Nirvana’. 
But the scholastic literature and the Mahdyd@na-stitras of 
‘course give different and often narrower views. Maitreya- 
Asanga says that ‘the meditation (dhyana) of the Hina- 
yana, though impure, leads to salvation; ® but for Sdnti- 
deva the Hinayana is of only relative truth, and its fol- 
lowers are upon a path that has no issue? ; Candrakirti 
sees- no virtue in the Hinayana except. its teaching of 
‘vacuity’: there are old sttras. which proclaim vacuity 
( sunyatapratisamyukta ); in an extreme case arhatship and 
nirvana may be attained by meditation on these s¥tras*—in 


5. A Record -of the Buddhist Religion, tr. J. Takakusu, Oxford, 
1896. p, 15. 

6. Siitralamkara, xvi. 50. 

1. Bodhicharyavatara, iv. 7, ix. 49. 

8. Madhyamakavatara, 19 ; Bodhicaryavatara, loce. itt. 
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an extreme case, we say, because the follower of the Hina- 
‘ yana has no part in the spiritual side that are reserved 
for the future Buddha; he does not have the great ‘means’ 
(upaya ) of salvation, compassion, great compassion ( mahd- 
karting ) i.e. the desire and the vow to save all creatures ; 
the possession of wisdom (praj#@) is ‘unavailing, since he 
lacks the great ‘means’ of remission of sins and elimination 
of passion. In fact, there is only one Vehicle, as the Lotus 
of the True Law (q.v.) and several sitras teach very 
clearly. The only way to salvation is to become a Buddha. 
But this demands a long career; so the Buddha has shown 
men a nearer goal, the nirvana of the arhat, that they may 
not lose heart—like a caravan-leader who creates a magic 
town in the midst of the forest, far from the end of the 
journey, that the travellers may think they are near their 
destination, and take heart to advance. ® ‘The men who 
mount the Vehicle of the Sravakas cannot obtain deliver- 
ance’ by the Vehicle of the Sravakas’ ; embracing a false 
nirvana, they are like a lover who embraces his mistress’s 
corpse ; they have, however, advanced nearer to the true 
nirvana. At death, they falsely think that they have attained 
deliverance and exemption from re-birth ; they are re-born, 
for they are not yet delivered, but they are re-born beyond 
the world (tridhdtu ), in the ‘pure realm’ ( andsravadhdatu ), 
in lotuses which open their petals to the rays of Amitabha 
and other Buddhas. There they learn the true Vehicle, 
make the bodhi vow, and enter, through numerous lives, 
upon the career of a future Buddha, ?°. 

The chinese texts studied by J.J. M. de Groot. ( Code 
du Mahidyana en Chine, Amsterdam, 1893, p. 94) reduce 
the Hinayana to the observation of monastic rules, taking 


9. Seé Poussin, Bouddhisme, Opinions sur la dogmatique, pp. 313- 
- 320; Lotus of the True Law, tr. Kern (SBE xxi.), p. 181; 
Mc dhyamakavatara ( Bibl. Budd. Petrograd, 1912), p. 402, and 
_ sources cited. 
10, Abhisamayalamkaraloka, p 166 of Poussin’s MS, on AstasGhase 
rik@, xxxiv. 3, who cites the ees the _Ratnamegha, 
Nagarjuna, etc. , 
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no notice, either purposely or through ignorance, of all the 
Noble Path and meditation on the truths. They say that 
Little Vehicle, thus understood, leads to.‘re-birth in the 
very inferior paradises of the world of Kama it is therefore a 
Vehicle that leads to the gods (devayadna, according to de 
Groot’s translation ys and not a Vehicle of Salvation. ° : 

5. Speculative Doctrines of the Mahayana.—In the 
Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, these..are examined in 
the articles MADHYAMAKA and VIJNANAVADINS, which 
discuss the two chief. philosophic schools of the Great 
Vehicle. The doctrines connected with the ‘career of the 
future Buddha’ ( bodhisattvacarya ) are treated in the ERE. 
in art. BODHISATTVA. Many details might. be added on, 
the technique of meditations ; but the works on this’ sub- 
ject ( AbhisamayGlamkGraloka, Boddhisattvabhumi ) have not: 
teen published, and present very serious difficulties. 

6. Discipline ( Vinaya) of the Mahayana.—The Indian 
schools of devotion (bhakti) are often not strict as regards 
morality and. discipline. There existed, accordingly, lax, 
Mahayana, inclining to Tantrism, which preached salvation. 
and the remission of sins by the recitation of formulae, 
etc., independently of rules of conduct. — _ 

But there is also a rigid Mahayanist ‘monachism,’ some-. 
‘times adhering to ‘the ancient Vinayas, sometimes introduc. 
ing Dew - ones. ; 


(1 ) The Akasagarbhasiitra says : 


‘If a Bodhisattva (i.e. an adopt of the Great Vehicle ) 
tegins to think : “‘The Bodhisattva does not require to 
study the law which forms part of the Hinayana ; he need 
not make it a rule for himself. What is the use of accept 
ing this rule? What. is the use of this rule ?’—if he thinks 
in this way, he is guilty of error, and renders himself very, 
culpable.’ : 

Santideva “speaks in the same strain : ef : 

' ‘The adopt of the Great Vehicle will never give his 
hearers the vain. hope of acquiring’ purity by simply read-— 
ing the books of. the- Great Vehicle, and reciting formulae, 
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while abandoning the rules of conduct.’ 14 
One fully realizes I-tsing’s statement : 

“Which of the eighteen schools (of the Hinayfna ) 
should be grouped with the Mahayana or with the Hina- 
yana is not determined...Both (Mahayana and. Hinayana ) 
adopt one and the same discipline ( Vinaya ).4? Monks 
and corivents practising the strict monastic observance 
of the ancient Vinayas adopted the dogmas and wor- 
ship of the Mahayana; Yuan Chwang therefore mentions 
monks who were ‘Mahdyanists of the Sthavira-school and - 
all perfect in Vinaya observance’. 1? It has been supposed 
that the Vinaya of the ancient Mahasanghika sect was the 
most popular in Mahayanist convents, because it was in 
a Mahayanist convent that Fa Hian found the Mahasang- 
hika Vinaya, 14 because the Mahasatighikas seem to have 
been- the forerunners of the Mahayana. 1° 


(2) The. Mahayana apparently introduccd into the 
some new rules concerning the use .of milk and meat. The 
discipline Sarvastivadins (Hinayana) allowed the use of meat 
under certain conditions ; the. Mahayanists condemned it. 
I-tsing tells a touching story of a ‘young Mahdayanist. 
Cittavarman, who was refused ordination in a Hinayana 
convent until he renounced, in tears, his principles of diet.1¢ 


11. .Siks@samuccaya p. 61; Bodhicharyavatara, tr. L. de 1a Vallee 

: Poussin, Introd. a la pratique oes futurs Bouddhas, Paris, 
1997, ch. v. 

12. Op. cit. p. 14. ; ; a 8 " y : 

13...T. Watters, On Yuan - Chwang’s Travels in India, 629-645, — 
London, 1904-05, i. 227, ii. 136, 188, 199, 234, 248. 

14, A. Remusat,; Foe-koue-ki, Paris, 1836, p. 318; J. Legge, Travels 
of Fa-hien, Oxford, 1886, p. 98.” 

15, See. the Mahavastu; the ‘basket of magic formulae’ ( Vidya= 

*. dharapitaka ). said to be a part of the _Mahasafghika canon ; 
Kern, Manual, p. 45 S. Julien, Voyages des pelerins pondenites 
Paris, 1853-58, i, 158, iii, 37. : 

16. I-tsing, Memoires, etc., tr. E. Chavannes, Paris, “1894, p. 48; 
Julien, Voyages, i. 50; Watters, Yuan Chwang, i, 55. 57, 1, 
ii. 173, 192; I-tsing, tr. Takakusu, p. 43. 
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Sooner or later, however; the Mahayana created a new 
Vinaya for itself—a Vinaya that was independent of the 
ancient Vinayas, that has a different purpose in view and 
that could be, and was often expected to be, used 
together with the ancient Vinayas. The ancient Vinayas 
were for the use of monks; the Mahayana Vinaya is the 
‘Vinaya of- the future Buddhas’, or, more exactly, ‘of 
incipient future Buddhas’. (@dhikarmika-bodhisattva). — (a) 
It was while making the vow to become a Buddha that 
Sakyamuni, prostrating himself at the feet of a Buddha, 
became a ‘future Buddha’; this vow is valid, not only 
for present existence, but also for numerous future exis- 
tences ; like the vows of a bhiksu, it creates ‘discipline’ 
(samvara), the obligation and, to a certain extent, the ‘grace’ 
(the moral power) to perform certain . duties. We have no 
longer a Buddha in our midst to receive such a. vow from 
us; we must be content to take the ‘discipline of? a son 
of Buddha’ (sugatatmajasamvara) before a qualified pcrson 
(samvarika), or, in the. absense of such, before all the 
Buddhas of the quarters.1?7 (b)- The future Buddha — must 
practise the perfect virtues (pdramitas); theologians have 
therefore to explain. how he is to fulfil the virtues of 
giving, energy, and meditation. (c) He commits errors ; 
he must know how to confess them, before whom (i.e. 
Buddhas of confession), and how to obtain pardon. (d) 
The ancient devotional practices, worship of stupas, etc., 
are not sufficient for devotees of — Avalokita. _Amitabha, 


17. See. Bodhisattvabhiimi, i. 10, fol..62, and the fragments of the~ . 
‘ Bodhisattvapratimoksa (B. Nanjio, Catalogue of the Chinese 
Translation of the Buddhist ‘Tripitaka, Oxford. 1883, nos, 196-- 
1098 ), quoted in Siksismuccaya, p. 11. On the vow of the 
future Buddha see Srijfiana, “ Bodhipathapradipa - (JBTSI [1893 ],. 
39), and art.. BODHISATTVA, in ERE vol. ii. pp. 746, TASE. 
Pa The Bhadraciripranidhana has been published by ‘Watanebe, 
' Strassburg, 1912. The Vinayas. of the -Mahayana were first 
placed under. the patronage of. Upali ( Upilipariprecha ); later 
~ they were more completely cut off from i tradition of the 
Hinayana, © © 
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and Tara; fixed rules of worship must therefore be made.1® ~ 

We have no exact information regarding the oldest forms 
of the Vinaya for bodhisattvas. But documents which give 
an accurate idea of the rules of life of the Mahayanist 
monk will be found in the Brahmajalasiira (tr. de Groot, 
Code du Mahayana en Chine), and in the ‘Daily Manual 
of the Shaman’ (S. Beal, A Catena of Buddhist Scriptures, 
London, 1871, p. 239). The ritual of the office in honour 
of Avalokita (Beal, Catena, p. 398) indicates the nature 
of the cult. . . 

(3) The Mahayanist monks ‘belonged to one of: the 
Hinayana schools, and fulfilled the’ obligations of future 
Buddhas!® in addition to those of their own school. 
Later, there were monks who adhered solely to the monastic 
code of the Mahayana (the type given in de Groot, Code 
du Mahayana en Chine) which became a complete code 
in itself, a conglomeration of different, Vinayas. Finally. it 
-is always possible for. a monk to renounce his vows and 
return: to the world; the Great Vehicle favoured this 
tendency inasmuch as it had a special’ ‘code of the future 
Buddha’ for the use of married people.?°. It is understood, 
however, that ordination to future Buddhahood can- be 
_ granted only to persons who are at least Upasakas, ‘devo- 
tees,’ who have taken the three refuges and are ritually 
. bound by: the five vows (not to kill, etc.).21 - 

(4) The relative importance of duties for ‘monks who 
‘are at the same time ‘future Buddhas’ is not always clear. 
I-tsing declares that he is not writing ‘concerning those 
who claim to follow the practice of a Bodhisattva rather 
than the Vinaya rules,’22 Santideva cites an extreme case— | 
the story of ihe oo who shad “Practiced continence for 


18. See e.g., Adikarmapradipa, in Poussin; Bouddhisme, Par's, 1898, 
19. De Groot, Code du Mahayana en Chine, p. 8, 
20. Kern, Hist. du bouddhisme dans I’Inde, ii, 34, following B. H. 


Hodgson, Essays on. the Languages, Literature, and Religion of 
Nepal and. Tibet, London, 1874, p. 145. 


21. Srijiana, Bodhipathapradipa, tr..Sarat ‘Chandra Das, In JBTS i. 47, 
22. Cf. Takakusu's tr., p..-197. 
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a long time ( 84,000 years ) consenting to satisfy, the desires 
of a woman so that he might fulfil the requirement of 
benevolence and kindness that is the essential law of future 
Buddhas.2% For them the sins of hatred are very serious, 
while the: sins of desire are venial. The very spirit of the 
Mahayana, therefore, may perhaps .be. responsible for the 
singular developnient of. Kashmir monasticism, viz. married 
monks. ?4 . : 


IL. HISTORY AND ORIGINS OF MAHAYANA DOC:-. 
TRINES.—As we have seen, the Mahayana differed from 
the ancient Vehicle in three points; (1) the ‘substitution 
of the ‘career of a future Buddha’: for. the ‘conquest of 
_ the quality of arhat’ ; in other words, the substitution of 
the bodhisattva, who might be a layman, for the bhiksu, 
‘monk’ ; (2) the creation of a new ontological theory, ‘the 
doctrine of the void’ (st#inyatd) or of ‘the non-existence 
in themselves of the constituent elements of things. and of 
the human ego’ ( dharmanairatmya )s superimposed upon the . 
doctrine | of ‘the non-existence. in itself. of the human ego’ 
( pudgalanairatmya ) ; and (3) .the transformation of the 
Buddhas into great mythological gods, almost eternal; the 
deification of ‘future Buddhas’ as helping providences; and; 
‘by a parallel development, the practice of devotion (bhakti) 
towards these ‘great beings’ ( Mahasattva ) instead of the 
respect and meditation practised by the ancients | towards | 
the Buddha: what was formerly venerated in the Buddha, 
what men ‘took refuge in’ (Saranagamana) when taking | 
refuge in the Buddha, was the. complex of the moral and 
intellectual qualities in virtue of which a certain person is . 


23. Siksasanmecaya: p. 167. ~ i coe 
24. See M. A. Stein, Kalhana’s Rijatarangint, a Chronicle of the 
Kings of Kashmir, London, -1900, p. .74: ‘In-one, half of the! 
“monastery she plaeed those Bhiksus whose conduct conformed i 

to the precepts; and in the other half those. who, being. in - 
possession of wives, children, cattle .and property, deserved 
blame for their life as householders’ (on the date-see Introd. 

p- 81). Cf: Hodgson, Essays, p52, and various, predictions « 
"of the Mahayanasitras as to the decadence; of Buddhist law. . -: 
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Buddha. To admire and meditate on these qualities is an 
excellent means-of gaining morality, tran quillity, nirvana, The 
Mahayanist addresses himself to living, gracious paternal gods. 

There . are, therefore, three ‘formative elements in the 
Mahayana ; and its history means the history. of the deve- 
lopment and inter-relation of these three: elements. This 
_ comprises three distinct histories; for, though the three 
‘elements are .sometimes united, they are often separate ; 4 
and, though their development has been parallel, or almost 
so, they have. no connexion from the logical point of view. 
We may safely attempt to give the scheme the evolutionary 
curve of these three etements, but it is very difficult to give — 
chronological dates or precise details in the evolution. 

I. Career of the bodhisattva. —Ancient Buddhism holds 
that Buddhas are very rate, but the Mahayana invites all 
who desire salvation to enter on the career of a future 
Buddha. This is a fundamental change from the dogmatic 
point of view, .and. involves a corresponding change in 
morale; in short, the monk believed that ‘the quickest way 
to reach’ nirvana was by meditation ; he ‘worked entirely 
‘for himself? ( svartham ); the activity of the future Buddha, 
on the contrary, is, above all, altruistic ( parartham ). 

Our literary evidence on the stages of this  transforma- 
tion is unsatisfactory. On the other hand, it is’ easy to 
guess the motives. behind it. The following factors are of 
great importance. 

(1) The ideal of ancient Buddhism, the arhat useless to 
others and an utter egoist, to the extent of insensibility, 
appeared mean when compared to the Buddha, the being of 
compassion and pity. Hence the ‘saint for himself,’ the 
‘delivered while still alive’, ‘so long the dream of India, 
was no longer held in honour.. The creation of the type . 
of the Buddha, the hero’ of charity, saving the wotld at 
the cost of so many lives consecrated to the world, reveals 
tendencies in ancient Buddhism towards the doctrine of the 
‘career of the bodhisattva’ open to’ all.25 


25, The Cariydpitaka, not one of the most ancient. books, is the 
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(2). The .question arose, further, whether the arhat 
actually obtains nirvana. Formerly the arhat was required 
to show, not only ‘morality’. ‘harmlessness’, but also ‘feelings 
of benevolence’ for the mass of human creatures, as it is 
only just to mention, but his ‘equipment of merit’ appeared . 
somewhat slight, and we may suppose that men were even 
then tempted to ask whether his ‘equipment of knowledge’ 
was sufficient. Metaphysics and phychology had made 
progress. Many existences are necessary, they may have 
said, to obtain ‘knowledge’ sufficient for deliverance; just 
as,.in order to achieve deliverancef rom desire, love of self, 
and love of existence, the first necessity is devotion to 
others. : 

(3) It is possible, also, that faith in nirvana was 
shaken, or that, not knowing exactly what nirvana was, 
men were somewhat afraid of it, and devoted their atten- 
tion rather to the acquisition of celestial powers and the 
bliss of the Buddhas (now ‘transformed into very: happy 
and long-lived personage) (see below 3). : 

~The Dasabhumika, .a very technical work on the ‘career 
of the future Buddhas,’ was translated into Chinese between’ 
A.D. 265 and 316; the Mahdvastu (q.v.), of much ear- 
lier origin, gives a lengthy account of the stages or degrees 
( bhiimi ) of this career. According to Candrakirti ( Madhya-. 
makavatara ), the Hinayana knows nothing of the ‘Vehicle 
of the future Buddhas,’ which is the characteristic trait of 
the Mahayana. . 

2. Vacuity—We have more extensive information on the 
philosophic doctrine. Here we are dealing with a develop- 
ment rather than with a transformation; (1) the princi- 
ples of analysis and speculative annihilation applied by 

first in Pali literature to mention the doctrine of the paramitas, 

‘perfect virtues’ necessary for making a Buddha., ‘a doctrine - 

that plays no part in the older books’ ( Rhys Davids, Buddhist. . 

India, London, 1903, p. 177), The doctrine of the bodhisattva, | 

the theory of his charity, merits, etc., is relatively highly deve- . 

-loped in the Abhidharmakosa and ites sources (Sanskrit Buddhism / 

of the Hinay4ana ). 
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ancient Buddhism to the ego and the great unities (the 
body, the chariot ) were now applied to the dharmas ( ‘ele- 
ments of things’), the: minute elementary. realities constitut- 
ing the ego and the great unities; this is the Madhyamika 7 
system (see ERE, MADHYAMAKA )3 and ( 2 ) the ancient 
idealist tendencies .were developed which saw in thought the 
cause of all: ‘All that we are in the result of what we 
have thought ; it is founded on our thoughts, it is made 
up of our thoughts’ ( Dhammapada, i. ( SBE x. ( 1898.) (3). 
Hence the conclusion that matter, does not exist; thought 
alone exists, 26 

The two philosophical schools of the Mahayana ( Madhya- 
mikas and Vijiianavddins ) are both in line with the most 
ancient tradition. Nagarjuna, the great master of the former, 
‘is placed in the 2nd cent, A. D.; but there is a great deal 
of. Madhyamika philosophy in the Pali canon,?7 and the 
sutras of .the Prajfiaparamita, where this philosophy is pre- 
dominant, are anciént.?® Candrakirti establishes the fact 
that the true doctrine of the void was known to the Hina- — 
yana, or, to be more exact, that the Buddha had already 
taught, this doctrine in his first revealation, in the sutras 
of the Hinayana. But, -it will be asked, if this Vehicle, 
the Vehicle of the Sravakas, teaches the non-existence in 
themselves of the elements of the ego ( dharmanairdtmya), 
where is the need of the Mahayana? The Mahayana, re- 
plies Candrakirti, teaches not only the dharmanairatmya, 
but also the stages of the career of the future Buddha, 
the perfect virtues ( pdramita ), thé resolutions or vows to 
save all creatures, the application: of merit to the acquisi- 


26, But its existence is not pi&ramarthika, ‘absolute’ ; it is only 
samvyavaharika, ‘contingent’, . : 

27. H. Oldenberg. ( Buddha, Stuttgart, 1914; p. 323) disagrees with 

. the present writer on this point. 

28. The Prajiidpiramita was translated into Chinese eliceehi A. D. 
147 and 164. We are told that the Piirvagailas and the Apar- . 
“a8ailas. possessed’ a Prajiia-in Prakrit. ( Wassilieff, Buddhismus, | 

_. p. 291), which is quite possible. They were: Lokottaravadins. . 
But what is.the date-of' this Prajna ? 
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tion. of the quality of Buddha, the great composition 
( Madhyamakavatara, tr. in Been new ser., viii, 272 )s 
whence the Mahayana was necessary. 

3. Devotion. —As regards the deification éf Buddhas aud 
worship of Buddhas. and bodhisattvas, we have a sure date 
in the Chinese translation (between A. D. 148 and-170) 
of the Sukhdvativytiha, the book. in which the: monotheistic 
religion of Amitabha (see above, 1.2. (3 ) is formulated.2? 
The Gandhara monuments, the exact date of which is not 
known, but which can hardly be later than the Ist cent. 
A.D., take us back even further than the earliest date of 
the Chinese translation. They show, or at least may be~ 
held to show, the worship of the bodhisatiavas associated. 
with that of the Buddhas.?° 
_ On the other hand, we know from the documents of 
_ the Hinayana that the worship of the Buddha is of 

great antiquity. In the art. ADIBUDDHA (in ERE) the: 
present writer has mentioned some of these documents, 
and. (although he no longer sees in, certain passages | the 
quasi-deification of the Buddha which he saw in 1908) they” 
show that the Buddhists, or at least certain Buddhists, came to 
the conclusion that Sakyvamani did not descend in person‘to the. 
earth, but was content to send his image. This is, in substance, 
the teaching of the Great Vehicle. on. Buddha—the Buddha: 
almost eternal and saving . beings by means of magical: 
creations. Scholars who admit the authenticity of the 
. Kathavatthu as a whole are compelled to locate this belief _ 
before the time of ASoka. Without believing in the authen- 
ticity of this very composite. book, the present - writer: 
would willingly admit that the deification of the Buddha 
and his ‘almost’ eternity belong to a period Jong. before = 
the formal documents. 

It is almost certain, too, that this transformation of the 
Buddha may be explained by the natural evolution of the 


29, See the tr. of Max Muller and Takakusu In SBE xlix. (1894); ° 
30. See A. Foucher, L’Art greco- -bouddhique, ii.,. who treats of the 
difficult. identification of the icons of Gandhara and their date, 
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Buddhist dogma on Hindu’ soil. The resemblance - between 
the Buddha. reigning peacefully in a paradise and sending 
images of himself down to this world, on the one hand, 
and Krsna, gladdening beings in his own world (Goloka) 
and appearing in a human form, on the other, is striking, 
and contains a valuable lesson. 

Nevertheless, it must be noted that, aivioushi (Sakyamuni 
plays an important role in the Lotus of the True Law 
and in the Mahayanist literature of which he is the revealer, 
he does not seem to have such a leading part in the 
religions of the Great Vehicle. In the first. rank are 
Maitreya,*! the future Buddha, more living than Sakyamuni, 
and especially personages of obscure origin, AvalokiteSvara 
(see. ERE AVALOKITESVARA), Amitabha*?  Vairocana, 
Vajrapani, and many others, whose Badabist charieree is not 
_ very marked. 

Several scholars, moreover (and no mean ones), regard 
the origin of the devotion to the Buddhas as a real ‘puzzle’ 
( Max Muller ), and believe that it is to be found in the 
influence of the ‘barbarians,’ notably the Mazdaeans—an 
influence which was exercised especially in Northern India, 
the Panjab, and Kashmir, where religious statuary reached 
such high development. The pre-historic mythology of the 
Great Vehicle is veiled in obscurity, and future researches 
may perhaps confirm this hypothesis ; but-the comparisons _ 
to which attention. has been called up to the present have. 
little value and do not prove that Amitabha is an Ahura 
Mazda or an Apolio disguised.. In any case it is useless 
to explain the worship of the Buddhas by the influence of 
Greek sculptors who, it is believed, were the first to make 
images of Buddhas. The whole ‘theology’ of the religion 
of Amitabha is Indian; the belief . in, - the providence of 
Amitabha and of Avalokita, the belief in their saving one ; 
has very little in common with ancient . Buddhism, but . 
excellent Kyenaism, The paradise of the west ( Sukhavati . 


31. Bull. ‘de LEcole franc. d’Extreme-Orient, xi “442, 
32. See Poussin, Bouddhisme,.’Opinions sur la dogmatique. p. 266. 
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and the name of Amitabha, ‘infinite light,” which pro- 
bably are in reality ‘solar’, have not up ‘to the present been 
sufficiently studied and explained. The idea of multiple 
universes, however, each ruled by a Buddha, is very authentic 
Buddhism (See, e.g. the Mahdavastu). 

“JI. HISTORY OF THE SCRIPTURES OF THE 
MAHAYANA.?3—I.. Controversy on the authenticity of the 
books and legends concerning them. We know that the 
books of the Hinayana appeared surrounded with. a very © 
definite ecclesiastical history. Whatever may be the value 
to modern scholars. of the tradition referring to the Councils 
(eg., R.O. Franke, Dighanikaya, Gottingen, 1913, p. xiii), 
the Buddhists of the Mahayana and of the Hinadyana 
admitted authenticity, in the strict sense, of the ancient 
canon. But the adherents of the Hinayana did not recog- 
nize the books of the Mahayana ‘for the simple reason 
that these books were unknown in ecclesiastical history. 

‘This is the word of the Buddha which is found in the 
Sutra; which appears in the Vinaya which is in harmony 
with religion, with Truth (dharmata)’. 34 

This old text of .the Digha is, according to them, “the. 
condemnation of the Mahayana, which not only is not 
authentic, but is even full’ of. heretical novelties. 

The most weighty argument of the Mahayanists ‘is the 
speculative argument, .The Mahayana, they say, is in -har- 
mony with the dharmata ; it is the only vehicle of nirvana. 
The Hinayana is indeed authentic, but the Buddha taught 
it only as provisional truth, taking into consideration the 
-weakness of mind of his hearers. Besides, if the doctrine 
of. the Mahayana is not found in your sitras, it is found ' 


33. For a description and analysis of the literature of the Great 
Vehicle see Wassilieff, Buddhismus, pp. 157-207, and Winternitz, 
Gesch. der. ind. Litteratur, ii; 187-250; see. also Winternitz on- 

‘the Lilitavistara and the Mahavastu—works which. belong to. 
both Vehicles. Among translations see ‘The Lotus of the True 
Law, ‘SBE xxi., *The Sukhdavati, etc.,? SBE xlix. 

34. Digha, ii. 124; Mafijughosahasavajra, Siddhanta, i. 128b.. Sitraw 

_lamkara, ed, S. Levi, Pais,. 1907, i, 20.. 
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in ours; if you do not admit our sitras, we admit them. 
But, the Hinayanists reply, our sutras are authentic since 
you admit them; yours are not authentic, and that.is why 
we reject them. To this the Mahayanists answer that there 
are far. more ‘reasons for admitting . the sutras of the 
Mahayana, since they are the true path to salvation.?> 

The Mahaydnists further maintain ‘that the Mahayana 
is not new, and that the Hinaydnist tradition shows that 
the Mahayana is authentic. (1) The Samyuttanikdya (ii. 
17 and iii. 142) proves that even in the Hinayana the 
Buddha taught the non-existence in themselves of the 
elements of the ego (see above, II. 2; Madhyamakavatara, : 
p..22). (2) The doctrine of the multiple teaching of the 
Master, of his ‘accommodation to the ideas of the world’ 
(lokanuvartana), is taught in the Canon of the PurvaSailas, 
a.sect of. the Hinayana (Madhyamakdvatara, Fr. tr., Museon, 
new ser., xi. [1910] 134); which is also (3) said to have 
possessed the sitras. of the Prajfiaparamita edited in Prakrit. 
This sect, however, is strict in the matter of doctrine, 
since it orders the expulsion of those who do not under- 
stand the ‘reserved questions’ (see Madhyamakavatara, p..251). 
(4) The Mahdvastu (a book of the Hinayana teaches the 
stages in the career of a bodhisattva and the perfect virtues °¢ 

If the whole of the Mahayana was not known to the 
ancients; it was because the doctrines were too sublime be under- 
stood by the compilers of the Hinayana. But it was the 
Buddha who taught them, and they were heard by the 
bodhisattvas Samantabhadra, Mafijughosa, GuhyeSvara, Vajra- 
pani, and Maitreya. In fact, immediately after having 


35. See Bodhicaryavatara, ix. 42f., Fr. tr, Introduction a la pra- 
tique des futurs Bouddhas, p. 120; Satralamkara, i.; Poussin, 
Bouddhisme, Opinions sur la dogmatique, p. 137f. 

36. Arguments 3 and 4 are given in the -Tibetan work, the Sid- 
dhanta of Majfijughosahasavajra; p. 128b, in the Urga ed., tr. 
by Wassilieff in Buddhismus, p. 264 (291). The connexion of 
the Mahayana with the Mahdsdaighika: school, of which the pitirva- 
8ailas are a branch, is. beyond doubt ; but. the antiquity of the 
doctrine of this school is rather doubtful. 
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obtained jillimination, the Buddha preached to the gods 
(in the heaven of the Thirty-three) and to the bodhisattvas 
(J. Edkins, Chinese Buddhism, London, 1880, p. 18 ;°A. 
Foucher, iconographic bouddhique, p. 86). . 

The bodhisattvas, throughout the course of the ages, have’ 
revealed. the Mahayana to men ; Mafijusri took the form 
of a. bhiksu-and, it is said, made known the Prajfiapara-— 
mita in 80,000 articles (Tdrandtha, tr. A. Schiefner, Petro- 
grad, 1869, p. 58). It was Maitreya, the future Buddha, who 
explained. the Prajfiaparamita to Asafga, and who is the 
author. of the treatises of the Vijiianavadin school (Museon, 
vi. [1905] 145, xv: [1914] 42). According to a Japanese 
tradition, interesting as an example although without historical 
value, MafijuSri and Maitreya had published the Mahayana 
in the year 116 of Nirvana: ‘If these books had not 
existed before, whence would they have been obtained ?’— 
a very childish argument.?7 This Mahayana is said to 
have been completed in 200 of Nirvana, notably by the 
publication of the Avatamsaka (=Gandavyuha). All these 
revelations took place before Nagarjuna (R. Fujishima, Le 
Bouddhismé japonais, Paris, 1888, p. 54). 

Nevertheless, it is.to Nagarjuna that. our most trust- 
worthy documents give the honour of the revelation’ of the 
Mahayana. The Lankavatdra and a Mahdmeghasutra®® put 
into the mouth of the Buddha words like the following : 

‘Four centuries after my nirvana this Ananda. will be 
the bhiksu called Naga; he. will teach the Great Vehicle’. 
It is said that Nagarjuna obtained -the Prajiia paramitas 
or the Avatamsaka from the Nagas (Wassilieff, Buddhismus, 
p. 118. f.).. We cannot give an account of all the legends 
referring to the revelation of the books of the Mahayana: 
(see Tdrandtha, p. €1f.); what has already been said will 


37, Maitreya-Asaiga believes. ( Siitralamkara, i. 7) that ae two - 
Vehi-les are. contemporaneous. 

38. See Madh)amakayatara, p: 76; Foiihiniay pp. 32, 553 for the 
’ prophecies of Lanka, which aré wanting in the ‘first Chinese 
_ version, see, Max Das mae What can a teach us, London, 
1883, p. 298f. - 
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give a sufficient idea of the beliefs that arose in the 
Buddhist word concerning the origin of these books. Apart 
from .a few ardent partisans of the Hinayana, ‘all Buddhists 
readily believed all that appeared as the ‘word of Buddha’. 
2. Criticism of the legends and. conjectures.—The 
library of the Mahayana consits of two.parts, which the 
Tibetans have carefully distinguished : first, the s#@tras, divine 
works, uttered by Bhagavat himself, which are arranged. 
. in the Kanjur (=bka hgyur, ‘word of the Master’); and, 
secondly, the commentaries on the sutras and the treatises 
(SGstras) properly so called, human’ works, the greater 
number of which were written by the scholars to whom . 
tradition ascribes them; all this literature forms part of 
- the Tanjur (bstan hgyur, ‘instruction, scholasticism’). This 
distinction has not always a historical -value.. Many sitras 
are frankly scholastic works,:and it is probable that some 
of them are later than the signed treatises whose doctrine 
they contain and authorize.*® 
We know that Asatiga wrote five treatises which he 
gave as the revelation of Maitreya. Although revealed, these 
‘treatises are included as part of the Tanjur, because in 
form they are not siétras, but mere treatises (kdrikds, 
mnemonic ‘verses, with a prose commentary). Presented 
with a formula, ‘Thus have I heard.  Bhagavat was on 
the Mount of ‘Vultures, surrounded by thousands of Bodhi- 
sattvas...’, they might have made.good sutras. There is 
therefore some truth in the legends which we were discussing 
above: the scholars of the Mahayana forged the sitras 
in order to publish. their philosophic doctrines, to glorify 
their chosen .saints, to authorize their beliefs in the saviour 
Amitabha, and so on.. In the same way, whether at the 
same time, earlier, or later, the thaumaturges and the 
magicians. first made collections of magical formulae - and 
then compiled the Tantras, attributed to demi-gods or 
semi-demons, whom they. were believed to evoke. The work 


39, We-must confine ourselves to a few remarks here. This subject 
will depend for a long time yet upon mnographos. ' 
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of editing. and compiling the Shanes (magic rituals) and 
ihe Tantras took a very long time—-Tdrandtha abounds in 
really historic stories.on this subject—and the Mahayana 
probably developed by similar processes. , : 

The scholastic character of the Lankdvatara -is very 
definite, This stra implies the . existence of a strong Vij- 
nanavadin doctrine; it is full of controversy. The DaSabhu- 
mika, which, augmented by resumes in verse, became trans-- 
formed into the Dasabhiimisvara;. sets forth a theory of 
the ten stages of the future Buddha which is quite in the 
manner of a ‘treatise’. One of these sutras invoked by 
Candrakirti to confirm a Madhyamika formula, seems to 
have been written according to the same formula: ( see 
Madhyamakavrtti, p. 249 ). Careful ‘study will probably 
prove. the close connexion’ ‘between’ the sutras and the 
treatises. | : ; 

“What exactly was ‘the role of Nagarjuna in the elabo- , 
ration of this literature? It is thus defined by Keri: 

‘Nagarjuna may have been one. of the ‘most talented 

and influential Jeaders of the movement rather than 
its originator....An. influential person, the first emi- 

_ nent leader of a school imbued ‘with Hinduism and 
the methods of Indian scholastic philosophy’. He 
then became ‘comprehensive name of the = activity of : 
“Mahayanism in the first phase of its onward course’ 
( Manual, pp. 6, 123 ). . 

-Nag@rjuna’s importance lies in having discovered the 
doctrine of the ‘void’, which. showed: the inferiority of the 
ancient Vehicle. His name is inseparable from the Prajiia- 
paramita.- It may well be that Nagarjuna, being the author 
of the treatises which are the scholastic working-out of the 
principles of the Prajiiaparamita, is of some “account in thé 
redaction. of the. Prajfiaparamitas, the revelation of which 
tradition attributes to. him. =F a 

‘There are many. ancient materials in the sutras: of’ the 
Mahayana. 

‘Not a few-elements of the Mahayanist -scriptures’ are’ 

‘taken. bodily . from the. -Tripitaka; with: such omissions 
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‘and additions as deemed necessary’ (Kern, Joc. cit.). 
Whole passages, e.g., of. the Lalitavistara, récur almost 
word for word in the Pali scriptures. The work that H. 
Oldenberg has done for the Divydvadana and E. Windisch 
for the Mahdavastu*® in comparing these two works of the 
Sanskrit Hinayana with thé. Palicanon might be done with 
advantage for several sitras of the Mahayana. The com- 
parison would also. be very fruitful between thé Mahayana - 
and the Sanskrit Hinayana. The Abhidharma of the Sarvasti- 
-vadins (Hinayana) is accepted ‘by the Madhyamikas 
_ (Mahayana); the Sautrantikas (Hinayana) have opened the 
door to the .Vijfidnavadins (Mahayana); the Desabhumika 
_ (Mahayana), we may believe, depends on the Mahdavastu 
(Hinayadna) ; the scholars of the Mahayana know and quote 
_ the Hinayana.41 When they invent, preaching vacuity or 
"the career of a bodhisattva, they make use of the models, 
reason in the manner: of the Abhidharmikas and the 
Brahmins, and model the career of the bodhisattva on the 
path of the arhat, and - the new meditauons on the canonical 
meditations. 

LITERATURE.—The sources mentioned in artt. ADI- 
BUDDHA, BODHISATTVA, MADHYAMAKA, MANJU- 
SRI, VISNANAVADINS ; H. Kern, Geschiedenis van het 
Buddhisme in Indie, Haarlem, 1882-84, Fr. tr. Hist. du 
Boudhisme dans I’Inde, Paris, 1901, Manual of Indian 
Buddhism, Strassburg, 1896; W. Wassilsieff, Der Buddhismus, 
Petrograd, 1860; L. de la Vallee Poussin, Bouddhisme, 
Etudes et materiaux, London, 1898, Bouddhisme, Opinions _ 


40. Oldenberg, Trans. of the 5th Intern. Congress of Orientalists, 

- Berlin, 1881-82, ii. 107-122, ‘Studien zur Gesch. der buddh. 
Kanon.’ GGN, 1912, p. 155; Windisch, Die Komposition des 
Mahavastu, ein Beitrag zur Quellenkunde des Buddhismus, Leipzig, 
1909, and also Mara und Buddha, do. 1885, and Buddha's 
Geburt, do. 1908, , ; 

41. Cf., e.g., the theory of the ‘meritorious material gifts’ ( aupa- 
dhikapnyakriyavastu ) in Anguttara, ii, 54, in Abhidharmakosa, 
iv. 113f. (Skr. Hinayana ), in Aryaratnarasisiitra, cited in Sik- 
sasamuccaya, p. 138 Madhyamakavrtti, p. 309. 
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Gesch. der ind. Litteratur, ii., Leipzig., 1913. For ‘the 
‘iconography of thé Mahayana: A. Foucher, Etude sur 
Ticonographie bouddhique, 2 vols., Paris, 1899-1905. L’Art 
grecobouddhique du Gandhara, 2 vols. do.. 1905-15; A. 
Griinwedel, Buddhist Art in India, Eng. tr., ed. J. Burgess, 
London, 1901; Mythologie .du  Boudhisme au _ Tibet, 
Leipzig, 1900. : 


( ERE, Vol. viii ) 
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‘ NAGARJUNA AND ARYADEVA 


P. S. Sastri 


There has been a good deal of controversy regarding 
the time and birth-place of Nagarjuna and his disciple 
Atyadeva. There are critics who: have discovered even five 
Nagarjunas, and all of them take for granted that the 
Madhyamaka Nagarjuna belongs to Vidarbha. The only 
basis of this contention is the highly erroneous geographical — 
and historical accounts coming from the Tibetan sources. 
The Majfijusri-miula-kalpa, Taranatha and Bu-ston give us 
facts clothed in fiction; and these writings have to be 
sifted carefully. 

* 1. The Lankavatara gives in the Sagathaka section the 
verse : 

~-,daksinapatha-vedalyam bhiksuh Ssriman -mahayasah/_ 

_| nagahvayah sa namnatu sad asatpaksadarakah//? 

‘Here it is clearly stated that Nagarjuna’s place of birth is 
Vedali. Critics who were unable to identify this Vedali 
have read it as. Vedahi and as Vidarbha. The compiler 
of the “Lankavatara could very well have. given Vidarbha 
in this verse had he known for definite that Nagarjuna 
was born in Vidarbha. He only states that the great 
teacher was born in. Daksinapatha, in the southern part of 
the country, in the place called Vedali. Here it may be 
noted that some family names of Andhras are derived 
from place names. Thus we have family names like Vedala 
and Vedula. There is a ‘village in the present Godavari 
District. of Andhra called Vedula. In the modern Chingelput 
district there is a village called Vedula. From local tradi- 
tions near’ Nagarjunakonda in - Guntur district it appears 
ne ‘there’ was” at one time a village ‘called Vedali near 


1; Py 236, “yerse 165: ‘See Bu-ston, ‘T, 129 where a fantastic story 
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about that hill.? Ndagarjuna’s place of birth then must 
evidently go to one of these districts. And it is quite 
likely that there was the Vedali of: " Nagarjuna in the 
Guntur district. The later writers who did not- care to 
know of such a place drastically amended ‘the text and 
misread it as Vidarbha. 

2. There are other pieces of evidence that go to 
strengthen. this contention. There is a hill in modern 
Bezawada which is called Indrakila-parvata. And in the 
Prasannapada of Candrakirti we come across a Mara- 
damana-sttra where. it is stated : : 

- atha mafijusrih kum4rabhiitas tasyam velayam tathariipam 
_samanvaharam § samanvaharatisma. 

_ yanmarapapiyan indrakilabandhanabaddho...//® . 
Majfijusri comes to the Indrakila hill which is the same 
as the hill in Bezawada. At present there is a queer idol, . 
a projection in a rock, called Durga. This. idol:can very 
well be the Majijusri. It is not actually an idol, but a 
natural formation in the rock. And according to the local 
and literary traditions there was an Arjuna who did 
penance in this hill. People even point out the cave. where 
the penance was performed. This Arjuna was no. ower 
than Nagarjuna. 

The Gandavyttha speaks of Dhanyakara, which. is Dhanya- 
kataka near Amardavati, as a seat of MajijuSri who lived 
in an extensive forest Mala-dhvaja-vytha-cai ya and who 
converted a large number of N&gas.* This was the area 
where Nagas lived and where Majfijusri had ‘his seat. 
According to Taranatha, the worship. of Amitabha began - 
with Saraha who “saw Amitabha in the land of Dhingkota 
and died with his face turned towards Sukhavati”.® This 


2. There is also a place called Vejendla now very near Guntur 
3, P. 107-8 of the Buddhist Text Society Edition. 
4, dhanydkarasya mahdanagarasya...caityam tathagatadhisthitam. . 
Names having Naga as a part are very: common even now in 
' Andbra. There are Nagas in the hills of Bhadracalam even now. 
5. See Sir Charles Eliot: Hinduism. and Buaditie TH, 219. See 
Schiefner, pp. 93, 103, 30-. 
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Dhingkota is the same as Dhanyakataka. “These sources go 
to confirm what we find in the inscriptia ns. An inscrip- 
tion at Jaggayyapeta tells us of an image of Buddha done 
by Crandraprabha, a disciple of Jayaprabha, who in turn 
was a pupil of N&garjuna. In the ‘completion of the 
Mahacaitya at Nagarjunakonda we hear that Nagarjuna 
was greatly assisted by one Ananda who knew Dighanikaya 
and Majjhimanikaya by heart and who belonged to the 
Aryasaiigha. 

We have noted earlier that the Nagas in the. area of 
Dhanyakataka. were converted to Buddhism by Majfijugri. 
We hear elsewhere that Mucalinda, a Naga king, was one 
of the first few persons to meet the Buddha after enlighten- 
ment. These Nigas were associated with the sea,’ and 
; they lived in a forest and in a hilly country.® In the 
life of Padmasambhava, as given by his own disciple, we 
gather that Nagarjuna obtained the Paramitas and the 
greater part of the Mahayana sitras from 'Mucalinda haga | 
and his family.® These texts were supposed to be hidden’ 
in Urgyan or Odyan where dwelt Indrabodhi,?” the father: 
of Padmasambhava. That- this Urgyan is the same as the. 
Dhanyakataka area is evident when we find in the same 
authority that Padmasambhava was born in the Dhanakosa, 
(= Dhanyakataka) lake, in the north-western corner of the 
country of. Urgyan. 110 

Kumirajiva (384 A.D.) practically agrees with this tradi- 
tion that Nagarjuna obtained the Piramitas and other 
Sutras from Nagas. Who is this Mucalinda? He was a 





. 


See s. B E. 21, pp. 80, 119, 

Jatak:s, IIT. 82. 

Jatakas, V. 2, cf. Gilgit Manibcripls, I. 80, 

Evans-Wentz: The Tibetan Book- of Great Liberation, p. 156. In 
the Astastihasrika (p. 225) it is clearly stated that the Pira- 
mit@ literature will originate only in the Daks' napatha, and 
Taranatha states that the PHramitis were first written in the 


Prakrit of this area. This. Daksin’patha is the area comprising 
Macilipattana and Dhanyakaraka, 
10. See Evans-Wentz,. p. 129. 
j1. Ibid, p. 105. 
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ruler ever an area that bordered on the sea; and it was 
also full of hills and forests. Nagarjuna had to. go into 
the’ sea, as the story goes, to reach the abode of the 
Nagas. Now on the other. side of the Krishna river, near 
the sea, is a town “called Macilipattanam.. It is evident 
that the name ‘of this ‘place is derived from Macalinda 
or Mucalinda Naga. Now in the Mahdavamsa we read that 
Voharaka Tissa Raja “having listened to the. discourses of 
Thera Deva, resident at Kambugama, he repaired five 
edifices. Delighted also with Mahatissa, then resident at 
-Anura Vihara, he kept up daily. alms for him at Mucila- 
pattana”.1? There Deva belonged to Mucilapattana and he 
went to preach in Ceylon. And Mucilapattana, the modern 
Masulipatam, got its name from Mucilinda ; ; and it was: from 
here that Nagarjuna obtained the Mahayana texts. 

-3, The mention of Aryadeva | raises the problem of his 
home: town. The Tibeto-Chinese traditions put him in 
‘Simhala. Some scholars take this Simhala to be modern 
Orissa. But the continued existence of the family name 
**Ayyadevara”’ in the Andhra country compels us. to -look. 
‘to the home town of Aryadeva in Andhra area. .The, 
minister of Indrabodhi of | Dhanyakataka found out’ a 
maiden called Bhasadhara, daughter | of king Candra-. 
kumara, in Singala. 18 Gustava-Charles Toussaint takes this 
Singala to refer to. a country not far from Udyan, or 
Urgyan, the Dhanyakataka area.?* Dr. ‘Waddel equated it 
with the Simhapura of Yuan Chwang.?® Sardar Bahadur 
_Laden La remarks ‘that it may have been what, is now 
the Guntur District.1¢ Evidently Laden La was recording 
a tradition.’ The father — of Aryadeva -was said to be 
Sriphala, king of Singala or Sagala.17 These facts compel 
us to look for Singala. near about Macilipattana. which is 
12, Mahavamsa; chap. 36, p. 144. 

13. See Evans-Wentz, p. 113. - 

14." Le Dict de Padma, p. 491. 

15... Buddhism of Tibet, p. 381. - 
16. Evans-Wentz p. 113. 

17. Ibid, Pp.. 156-157 
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die north to. Nawlirjunnkondal Then Candrakirti's state- 
ment that Aryadeva’ came’ south to meet Nagarjuna becomes 
clear:’ Singala is also’ mentioned as “Sagala ; and a place 
called Srikakulam, ‘near. Masulipatam, has a native tradi- 
tion which speaks of the Satavahanas as . coming from 
here. Srikakulam was the birth place of ‘Aryadeva. 

4. Before we proceed to consider’ the evidence ‘of Yuaa 
‘Chwang, we should remember that this Chinese traveller 
mot only wrote about places he did not visit, but also 
recorded ‘wrong gedgraphical directions, | That he wrote 
about places he never visited was certain when we consi~ 
der his Jocation of Potalaka in Malakuta. According to . 
the Suttanipita,, Assaka and Mulaka are Andhaka territories. 
The capital of ‘Assaka was said to ‘be Potana,?® also called 
Potala or Podana. The last variant gives us some simi- 
larity with modern Bodhan, near “Hyderabad in’ the Deccan. 
- Leaving this aside, let us see the pilgrim’s sense of direction, 
From Kosala he went 1800 li north-west and ‘saw’ Nagar-. 
juna’s monastery. Then 300 li “south-west he ‘found’ - 
Po-lo-mo-lo-ki-li. Then from Kosala he moved 900. Ji due 
south to” the An-to-lo country whose capital was 'Vengi.. 
Then south for 1000 li he saw Dhanyakataka. ‘This is a 
- strange geography. Ht is not even consistent. © It. is, as much 
faulty as the birth place : of Nagarjuna ‘given by the 
‘Tibeto-Chinese authorities: Because Yuan Chwang spoke of a 
Bharamaragiri in Kosala, lying 1800 li (=3CO miles) north- 
west of Kalifga, our interested scholars discovered Nagar- 
juna’s abode in Ramtek. The confusion is all 
because of a so-called Daksina Kosala, 
tion of which is highly uncertain. 

‘The Allahabad pillar inscription of Srriddraenney riers 
_to Mahendra, king of Kosala, in Daksinapatha. According to 
the Nasik inscription - -Gautamiputra conquered Daksina 
Kosala. The: Vayupurdna refers’ to the janapadas called Andhra 
and Kosala which are ruled by the same Guha:!® 


‘the more 
geographical loca- 


Among the 


18. Digha Nikaya, 2, 235 ; 
19. Vayu, 99, 385-6. 
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Andhra Brahmins we have. even today those belonging to 
Kasala-nadu, This Kasala-nadu is the Daksina-kosala which 
cannot be put entirely outside the Telugu speaking areas. 
When people migrate from one area to another, they usually 
Carry the names of places and rivers too to the lands | 
where they settle down. Thus Kafici is called Daksina- 
Kasi; but it does not mean the southern-portion of Kasi. 
Godavari is called Daksina-Ganga. Likewise if there was 
a Daksina Kosala, it cannot be a southern portion of a- 
single Kosala. On the other hand it can only be a Kosala 
in the south, far away from the original Kosala. As such 
it is but wishful thinking that can see Daksina Kosala 
confined to the Chattisgarh area in the Central Provinces. 

South of the capital of Daksina Kosala was an old 
monastery in which “Nagarjuna lived, according to Yuan 
Chwang. To the south-west of this country was placed 
a mountain called Pc-lo-mo-lo-ki-li which has been identi- 
fied with Bbramaragirly and which can also be read as 
“Vara- mula-giri’’ (the hill that confers boons). The hills - 
near Nagarjunakonda are also called Nalla-malai or black — 
mountains. The row of hills is of the new colour of. 
black bees; and the Nagarjunakonda may have been called 
Bhramaragiri. But there is a place called Srisaila, 
near modern Kurnool, due -south-west of Nagarjunakonda 
exactly by 300 li or 50 miles. Here too we have a row 
of hills, and there is still a temple dedicated to Bhrama- 
ramba. This was actually the Bhramaragiri referred to by 
the Chinese, pilgrim. And the monastery in the Daksina 
Kosala would then be identical with - Nagarjunakonda. 
And even the kings who ruled in this area later on in 
the third and- fourth centuries traced their descent from the 
Iksvakus and are called Iksvakus. In later times Nagar- 
junakonda too came to be called Sriparvata or simply 
Parvata which Fahien misread as Paravata. Sriparvata and: 
Srifaila are apparently synonyms and the Bhramaragiri of 
‘Srigaila was quietly ignored. 

5. According to Yuan Chwang the king Sha-to-po-ha 
(Yin-cheng) excavated: .a monastery in Daksina Kosala and. 
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another at Bhramaragiri. I-Tsing gives the personal name 
of the king as Shi-yen-te-ka. while the previous translator 
gives it ‘as Shan-te-ka.- These correspond to Jetaka,. 
Jivataka, or Sdantaka. In Tibetan we have Santivahana 
Antivahana, Sankara and Udayana (or ‘Utrayana) also. It 
was at Nagarjunakonda the officers in charge of excava- 
tion ‘in 1938 came across the tooth relics which are tradi- 
tionally believed to be those of Nagarjuna. Aryadeva’s 
relics too were found in the same site. And as the 
Pag-Sam-Jon-Zang has it, Nagarjuna was actually born in 
a place to the south of Vidarbha, not in Vidarbha?° 

Who was the Satavahana king that patronised, Nagarjuna ? 
Here scholars have made all kinds of guesses. According 
to the Rdjatarangini the contemporary kings of Kashmir — 
during the time of Bodhisattva Nagarjuna were Huska, 
_Juska and Kaniska.24 Though this is a valuable evidence 
it does not help us much since the dates of these kings 
are not settled’ beyond dispute, and since the dates of the 
Satavahana kings are also controversial. Here we have 
two more,lines of evidence to fix the actual time of Nagarjuna, 
the Madhyamka philosopher. 2 
_ 6, First we have an external evidence in the form of 
_ a Prakrita Kavya entitled Lilavati Parinaya.2?  Lilavati, 
daughter of Silamegha, king of Ceylon, was brought to 
the area known as Sapta-godavaram, the’ Godavari delta, 
by the: commander-of the king called Vijayananda,?% and 
Hala who is described as Salahana?* and as Salahananar- 
inda,?® is married to her. In this- work, which clearly 
puts Hala in the modern Godavari district in Andhra, we 
have the following two. very interesting verses : 

bahu mannamto tam ci amaranam samtosadinnaniya hiaao/ 


20. See IHQ. vol. 30, pp. 93-95, 

21. I. 173. % c 3s 

. 22, Published in Telugu characters in the Bharati of Madras, 
vol. 3; pt. 1.3 ff. 

23. See verses 190, 242, and 1117. ~ 

24. See verses 837 and 867. 

z5, See verse 939. 
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nayajjuno varo hena niggao niya purahim to// 
nayajjuna bhiksu.purassarena.‘saritiri samthiao raya/_ 
vijayanam ‘denasamam vivara huttam parikkamto //?¢ 
Here we are definitely told that Bhikgsu Nagarjuna was. - 
the teacher and adviser of Hala. The king listened to 
Nagarjuna’s advice and.turned back to his city somewhere 
near Draksarama, where too there existed once a Buddhist 
monastery. a S% 
Si Hala ruled only for five years and he: must have deid 
quite: young. He was followed by Kuntala Satakarni whose 
name has some similarly with Jetaka or Shiyenteka. - It was this 
Kuntala that. was referred to by Vatsyayana in his Kama- 
slitras, Theré is no reason to doubt that the author of 
the Nyayabhasya was the same as the author of the Kama- 
siitras. Here begins our second line of evidence. 
7, Nagarjuna wrote his Vigrahavydvartani in reply to-- 
certain criticisms that were levelled against his Madhya- 
makakariké. This is clear from the -author’s own V atti: 
on the 28th verse of © Vigrahavydavartani where «he refers: 
his critic to what he said in the Madhyamakakariké XXIV.’ 
10. Vatsyayana observes : pratyaksadindm pramanatvam 
nasti. traikalya siddheh pUvaparasahabhavanu papatteh.27 -And 
this argument on ‘traikalydsiddhi’ appears in Vigrahavya-' 
vartani thus in the statement of the objection :. plirvam cet’ 
pratisedhah paScatpratisedhyam ityanupapannam/ paScad anu- 
papanno yugapac ca yatah svabhavo’san.*® And the reply. 
‘is embodied in verses 43, 45, 70 and 71.. The70th’ verse 
‘with its Vrtti has a striking similarity with the wording 
of Vatsyayana : ; 
yastraikalye hetuh pratyaksah piirvam eva samatvat/ — 
traikalyapratihetuSca stinyatavadinam prapth// 
Nagarjuna is evidently having before his mind the following 
passage from Vatsyayana on II. i. 12 : purvam hi pratisedhasid- ie 
26. ‘Verses 1018, 1019. The. transformation of Naga as Naya 
reminds us of the modern Nayudu community in Andhra. 


These” may be = descendants ‘of the old: Nagas. 
27, On N.S. IL i. 8. > 
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dhavasati................:.siddbam | pratyaksadinam pramanatvam 
iti. Nagarjuna states that this refutation is faulty because 
it implies the assumption on the part of the opponent of 
the traikdlya-pariksa. And this is, clearly referred to by 
Uddyotakara. All this:reveals that Nagarjuna is. directly 
replying to the. points raised’ by the Nydyabhasya. 
When we consider the pramanya-vada we find that Nag- 
arjuna is actually quoted in the purvapaksa by Vatsyayana. 
The former states (31, 32): Yadica pramanatas tesam...... 
paiva madhyasya ‘nantyasya// If ‘the validity of one pramana 
is. to be established ‘by another, then it leads to. a regressus. 
And Vatsyayana has in his purvapaksa. there. words on IT. i. 
17 + yadi pratyaksadini wiedeeest na canavastha sakya anujiatum 
‘anupa- patter iti.. The wording is highly reminiscent of Nagar- 
juna.” But-in the next Sutra Vatsyayana argues about the 
consequences of a pram@nasiddhi even without the pramdna : 
yadi .pratya ksddyupalabdhau............nirvartsyatya .. aviSesat. 
And Laon position is clear in the 45th verse: yadi ca 
‘prameya-siddbir.:.......... ...yadartham prasiddham - tat//. - 
These ‘passages are so ‘0 bafiiing that one cannot-definitely say who. 
is borrowing from whom. In the 14th verse Nagarjuna 
admits that there may be an objection to’ the — effect that 
if: there. are no pramdnas, there can be no negation of the 


pramanas : nanvevam satyasti.....................ceti gsatkam_ tat// 
And oe States on IL. iv 3 thus: traikalyasiddhir 
ityasya -hetoh... .... Sarvapramanavyahato . hetur ahetuh.... 


The objection . vatated by Nagarjuna - goes back to 
Vatsydyana. The Nya@yabhdsya on. Il. i. 19° has similarly a 
close relation to the. entire argument of . the Vigrah-vyavar- 
tani.. These facts show’. that Vatsyayana wrote his Nydya- 
bhasya: after the Madhyamakakarikas ; that. Nagarjuna knew’ 
the Nyayabhasya and answered. it~ in Vigrahavyavartani ; 
that Vatsyayaria later knew the Vigrahavydvartani and tried_ 
to. answer the criticism by aniending and expanding - his: 
own text; and. that Nagarjuna had to come. forth with a 
Vriti on his later text to defend his position from the 
attack of his Nyaya rival. These two great ¢ ‘thinkers were. 
exact contemporaries. Their- philosophical. . career. extended. 
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during the reigns of Hala, Kuntaka and their successors. 

8. Finally there is the Ratnavali written by Nagarjuna 
as a piece of advice to a young king. The. commentator 
Ajitamitra says that this king was the same to whom the 
Sisyalekha was addressed. Besides giving the young ruler 
a series of moral principles, Nagarjuna throws an interest- 
ing light on the state of things prevailing. at that time. 
He elaborately criticises the false doctrines, condemns the 
atheist (I. 67), advises the king not to be misled by the 
self-seeking ministers and elders and declares: durlabhah 


— 2 ene 


persons like- Nagarjuna who-are the pathya-vaktas are rare,?° 
and the king is surrounded by those who do not wish 
the good of the king. The good that Nagarjuna ‘can offer is 
treated as unpalatable (apriya, Il. 42). He wants ‘the king 
to abstain from drink (11. 46). He admits that non-Bud- 
dhists have come to power and that they are abusing 
Mahayana: atyaudaryatigambhirya........ ....mahayanam atas 
tasmin kasmaddarbhasitam- vacah//?! These lines show. that 
the king to whom this letter was addressed broke away: 
from the faith of his father, grand-father and others,: and . 
that he. became Brahmanical. Nagarjuna in a desparaté. 
bid to have royal support for the Buddhist church was: 
addressing the letters to the king. - 

According to the Puranas there were. three kings after’ 
Kuntala, and the fourth was Gautamiputra who styled him- 
self. as “eka brahmana’’, thereby ‘meaning. that he was. the 
first in the remembered history of his family to come 
back to the Brahmanical.: religion. And Nagarjuna’s letters. 
were addressed to this young king when Nagarjuna was _ 
very much advanced in years. Assuming that the first 
Andhra king Srimukha came to power in 271 B.C., Hala 
must have come to power: in 10 A.D., while Gautamiputra 
came to. power in 70 A.D. By 70 A.D. Nagarjuna could 


29, Ratnavali, WU, 41, 42. 


30. Ibid. IV; 3. Ox te Chas oe 
31, Ibid. IV. 79, §0: See also IV 89. 
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very well be ninety years old. | -. f 

The foregoing enquiry establishes that Nagarjuna was 
born in the modern Telegu speaking Guntur district, that 
his disciple Aryadeva came from Srikakulam, a place near 
modern Masulipatam, that the Bhramaragiri:was in SriSaila, 
that the great monastery in south Kosala is the ‘same as 
' the Nagarjunakonda Mahacaitya in modern Guntar district, : 
that Nagarjuna was the teacher and guide of successive 
Satavahana rulers from Hala onwards, that his power 
declined with the rise of Gautamiputra, and that Nagarjuna . 
was an Andhra. — : 


(THQ; xxxi, 1955) - 


\ 
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J. Takakusu 


_-PARAMARTHA (A. D. 499-569), or Kula-natha as he 
was sometimes called, was a Brahmin of the Bharadvaja 
family of Ujjayini,, West India. In 539 A.D. the Emperor. 
of China, Wu-ti (502-549), sent a mission to Magadha, 
North India, in search of.a learned Buddhist and the 
original Maha-yana texts. The Indian Court despatched 
Paramartha, who was then staying at Magadha, with 240 
bundles of- palm-leaf texts, besides 64 works which he 
afterwards translated.? 

His arrival in  Man-hai? falls in the year 546 A.D. 
while his visit to the then capital Chien-yeh? did not take 
place until 548, when the emperor Wu-ti. gave him a 
hearty welcome with due honour. Bf a 

. The literary activity and religious enthusiasm of this 
Indian guest during the declining days of. the Liang 
dynasty (548-557) and the early parts of the subsequent 
Chan dynasty (557-569) seem to have attracted the curious 
eyes of Chinese Buddhists, who thronged to listen to the 
new preacher in spite of all the disturbances which they 
were experiencing just then. His teaching embraced a variety 
of subjects, but throughout, as a Maha-yanist, he laid 
earnest and persistent emphasis on the Buddhistic idealism 
(Vijfidnamatra) of Vasu-bandhu and Asanga. He seems 
to have been fairly successful in popularising the doctrine, 
for on one occasion the Court is said to have con- 
sidered the propagation of his idealism’ to be dangerous 
to the nation. He himself was not satisfied with his work 
as a preacher of peace. He once said to one of his 


1. Of these only 32 translations exist at present: see Nanjio’s 
' Catalogue, p. 423 (104, 105). ‘ 
2. A district in Canton: Ist. 23°7’; long. 112°15’. 
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pupils: ‘‘My original plan for which. I am come _ here 
will never be realised. We can entertain at present no 
hope -of seeing the ‘prosperity of the Law’. But his work 
as a translator was . simply. brilliant’ and in every way 
satisfactory. We have to thank. him for the preservation 
of several important texts, such as the fundamental works 
of the Vijfiana-vadins, Vasu-bandhu, and Asanga,; -the books 
on. Logic of Din- -naga, the Samkhya- -kGrika of 1$vara- 
krsna with its commentary, 4 besides some. works of Nagar- 
juna, ASvaghosa, Vasu-mitra, and Guna-mati. What. we 
value most. is his “Biography of Vasu-bandhu” » which. fur- 
nishes us with several otherwise unknown data, and. sheds: 
an unexpected light. on a dark period in the history. of 
Buddhism, of the Samkhya school and of Indian literature: 
in general. A study of this important | biography is the. 
chief object of the present paper. ‘ 
An English translation of Paramartha’s “Life of ‘Vasu. 
bandhu” was given by me in the Tong-pao (July, 1904), 
and the whole can be summed up as follows :- ee 
A summary of the “Life of Vasu-bandhu”, by... Para 
_maitha (A, D. 499-569 ; 546-569. in China ), 
Born, at Purusa- -pura: ( Peshawar ), of the Brahmin family. 
of KauSika, Vasu-bandhu is the second of the three 
brothers. 


A. Vasu-bandhu Asafga ( Asatiga, the eldest ), 
B.. Vasu- -bandhu Virifici-vatsa ( the youngest ). 
C.. Vasu-bandhu (the second ). 


"A. —Asaniga, first an adherent of the Sarvasti-vida 
school and of the Hina-yana, afterwards a promoter of: 
‘the Mahayana and an author of the Upadesas on the 


Mahayana sutras. 
: The works. attributed to. Asaiga are i 
(1) The Saptadasa- bhumi sutra. 


4, See Bulletin de I’Ecole Bet ee Orient, July; 1904. 
5, This is attributed to Maitreya,. but ‘really a. work of ‘Asaiga. 
Compare ‘Nanjio’s 1170. 
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(2) The Maha-yana-sttra upadesas.® 
(3) The Mahda-yana-samparigraha-sastra." 


_ He converts Vasu-bandhu to the Maha-yana faith, and 

dies before Vasu-bandhu’s compilation of Maha-yana works. - 

B. —Virifici-vatsa, an adherent of the Sarvasti-vada 
school, an Arhat. a “= . 

C. Vasu-bandhu, the second and the greatest of the 
three brothers, had no other distinguishing name. At first 
an adherent of the Sarvasti-vada school, he is described as 
a free thinker, and never confines himself to the teaching 
of his own school. His work, Abhidharma-koSa,® represents - 
his opinion, which presupposes the philosophy of the Maha- 
Vibhasas® as compiled by K4&tyayani-putra and put into 
‘literary form by. ASva-ghosa. These, in their turn, explain 
the principles set forth in the work, J#anaprasthana, other- 
wise called the Asta-grantha,’° also composed by Katyayani- 
putra, in the sixth century after the Buddha’s death. As 
the tendency of his time requires, Vasu-bandhu writes the 
ParamG@rtha-saptati against the Samkhya-Sastra ( Samkhya- 
saptati, i.e. Karika@) of Vindhya-vasa,. a pupil of Vrsa- 
gana (cf. Varsa-ganya ), who lived in the tenth. century 
after the Buddha’s death. 

King Vikramaditya of Ayodhya, first the patron of the 
Samkhya. school but afterwards that of Buddhism, its influ- 
ence being recovered by Vasu-bandhu. 

Baladitya, the Crown Prince, and the Queen-mother, 
both pupils of Vasu-bandhu, invite the latter to Ayodhya, 
after the death of Vikramaditya. Vasu-bandhu disputes with 
Vasu-rata, a grammarian, and Samgha-bhadra, an orthodox 
Vaibhasika. 


6. No work called ‘“Upadesa’ is preserved, but several books 
called Sastra, Karika or Tika, are found in the Chinese collec- 
tions. See Nanjio’s Catalogue, p. 371, .5. 

Nanjio’s Nos. 1183, 1184, 1247; compare No. 1171(2). 

Nanjio’s Nos. 1267, 1269, 1270. 

Nanjio’s Nos. 1263, 1264, 1279, 

Nanjio’s Nos, 1273 and 1275, 
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So far Vasu-bandhu is represented as’ a Hina-yanist. 
The above gives us the following ‘results :-— 


THE SARVASTI-VADA oe _ THE SAMKHYA 
SCHOOL wae SCHOOL 
Katyayani-putra " Vy8a-gana. | 
The Jiiana-prasthana-Sastra The (original Sdmkhya-Sastra 

ee oF BY A? 0 
The Asta-granthas, Vindhya-vasa. 
0: The (revised ) Samkhya-Sastra 


Katyayani-putra, ‘A§va-ghosa. - OF 
The Abhidharma-maha-vibhasa... The Samkhya-saptati. 


me) — 0 
Vasu-bandhu, _ ~ Vasu-bandhu. 
The Abhidharma-koSa. (in opposition ) 


The Paramartha-saptati. 


VIKRAMADITYA OF AYODHYA 


Patron and contemporary. 


7 


Buddha-mita. 7 ' Vrsa-gana 


Vasu-bandhu. e Gi Vindhya-vasa. 


BALADITYA (son of Vikramaditya) — 


Patron and contemporary 


Samgha-bhadra. Vasu-bandhu. - Vasu-rata .(grame 


Two works A work - _ +. marian). 
against the —~ against the A work against 
Koa. Vyakarana. the Koa. 


Asanga invites Vasu-bandhu to Purusa-pura, i.e. Peshawar, 
and converts him’ to the Maha-yana. After the death of 
Asahga the latter begins to write works relating to the 
Maha-yana and commentaries on several Maha-yana sutras. 

A.—A Maha-yana sutras commented on by Vasu-bandbu ; 
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The Avatamsaka. 

The Nirvana.1} 

The Saddharma-pundarika.1* 

‘The Prajid-paramita.1% 

The Vimala-kirti. 
6. The Sri-mala- simhanada: 

B. ~The Maha-yana ‘sastras compiled by Vasu- bandhu : 
. The Vijiana-matra-siddhi.++* 

: The Maha-yana-samparigraha-vyakhya, 15, 
3. The Nature of the Ratna-Traya.'® 
4. The Gate of the Nectar.1" 

Here he is represented as a Maha-yanist, his conversion 
to the school being told at length. Buddhist students of. 
all parts of India and of neighbouring’ countries use Vasu- 
bandhuw’s’ works as their text-books. All the heretics in 
fear of him. He dies at Ayodhya, aged 80. 

A study of the life of Vasu-bandhu is very important 
for the history of the Maha-yana scliool of Buddhism, as 
he is an able representative of the. Maha-yana as well as 
the Hina-yana, himself being a convert to Asanga’s idealism. 

The study must be carried out in two directions, i.e. : 
(1) An examination of his philosophical views, in which 
‘his position as a free thinker and a “patron of all schools” ~ 
‘has to be fully brought out. (2) A survey of all the 
_ historical data bearing upon his life, which should be 

collected from all the sources available. My original plan 
was to go into details on these two sides of our subject. 
Interesting and important as they are, this would involve 
the laborious work of investigating into the whole Vaibha- 
sika literature, a single translation of it amounting to 200 
Chinese volumes, 438,449 ideographical characters. Besides 


PB Ur 


11. Nanjio’s Nos. 1206, 1207, 1209° 

12, Nanjio’s Nos. 1232, 1233. 

13. Nanjio’s Nos. 1231, 1168. 

14. Nanjio’s Nos. 1215, 1238, 1239, 1240. 
15. . Nanjio‘s Nos. 1171 (2, 3, 4). 

16. Probably Nanjio’s No. 1219. 

17: Nanjio’s No. (1205 (?). 
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this, my study of the Abhidharma-kosa and Vijfidna-matra, 
texts of his. own, with ali their commentaries, is as yet 
far from being coniplete; and is by no means an easy 
task: I- have therefore thought it best to postpone that. 
work, and confine myself ‘at present toa study “of the 
“Life of Vasu-bandhu’ written by Paramartha. | oe 
- Paramirtha (499-569) of Ujjayini was, as stated above, 
an early importer ‘into’ China of Vasu-bandhu’s philosophy, 
and a successful interpreter of several important works of 
Vasu-bandhu and’ Asafga then extant in’ India. 
_. He departed from Magadha together with the Chinese 
envoys sent out‘in 539 A.D.’ Consequently all the original 
texts he brought ‘with him, and ‘all the traditions he 
handed over to: his pupils in’ China, must have been in 
éxistence before that particular date. ‘His lifetime—or, to 
speak more precisely, the time of his departure from India— 
is >not far removed from Vasu-bandhu’s date, to which I'shall 
come back directly. His ‘‘Life of Vasu-bandhu” is not a’ tran- - 
slation of another’s ‘work, as is generally considered, but 
seems to.be a memorandum patched together from his . 
own recollections of incidents and: of traditions, or it may 
be-a note. taken down by his* pupils from his oral trans- 
missions. That it is not a translation can safely be asserted 
from the fact that it originally included in the text an 
account of his own travel in China, which was, howéver, 
Struck out.by a later .hand,!® perhaps’ with the "purpose 
of giving the work .an appearance of a more: sacred 
character. If we subtract from the text all the explanations 
of names, the. most’ curious of which is’ that of the name 
‘Purusa-pura,’ the biography " is a most ‘sensible’ record 
of the incidents connected with Vasu-bandhu, who is not as 
yet styled ‘Boddhi-sattva’ - or ‘Arhat’; as-is” the case ‘with 
ASvaghosa and Katyayani- -putra. mh ; 
The reliability of the incidents recorded by Paramartha 
becomes. more manifest when we’ find, as we do, corrobora- 
tions from other sources. Most of the books mentioned 


18, See my note at the end of the tra ‘slation, Tong-pao; July, 1904. ° 
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by him were translated either by himself or others, and 
are still extant in Chinese. Moreover, the traditions rela- 
ting to their authors do not conflict with those known from 
different sources. For instance, he mentions Asatiga’s 
Saptadasa-bhumi, the principal work of the Yogacarya 
school, and that book is preserved in China.1® ° 

The JiiGna-prasthana, otherwise called the Asta-grantha 
of Katyayani-putra, and the great VibhasG commentary on 
it compiled with the help of ASva-ghosa at the Council 
of Kaniska, are found in several translations.2° And it is 
so with the important Abhidharma-kosa and Vijidna-matra, 
works which were translated by himself. The Samkhyasastra 
(ie. S@mkhya-karika) in. Chinese was also by his own hand. 
Most of the works he mentions in the “Life” are fortu- 
nately found-in China and Japan, and are used by 
Buddhist scholars in. their schools. o 

Now, if we are right in assuming that Paramartha 
reproduces the traditions then current in India, and gives’ 
a faitly correct account of the incidents to which he 
bears witness, we shall be justified in forming an opinion, 
based on the materials available, about Vasu-bandhu’s date, 
which will, if. settled. once for all, give a clue to” solving 
many a auneuen confronted in the. history of Indian thought. 


Since not a single work of Vasu-bandhu is as yet 
published in the original, the date of his literary activity 
can: only be settled by evidence adduced from Chinese 
authorities. 

All the dates hitherto acti to him must be either 
reconstructed or modified, and I do not quote them here 
except to make an occasional reference in passing. 

Now let us try to proceed to the main question and 
‘examine at the outset the travels of those Chinese ‘pilgrims 
and other biographers. 

Kumirajiva (383-412 in. China). The Soapaphes - of 


19. See above, p. 35, note 1. 
20. See above, p. 35, Note 6. 
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‘A$va-ghosa, Arya-deva, and Nagarjuna does not give 
the “Life of Vasu-bandhu,” though some catalogues 
-mention by mistake that such a work was theae 
in existence. 

Fachien (399-414 in India), The name Vasu-bandhu. does 
not occur in his record. 

Ki-chia-ye?! (472 A.D.).. A Sse. of the Indian | 
patriarchs (Nanjio, No. 1340). mentions for the first 
time ‘Ba-su-ban-da’,?? though. I have some doubt 
as to the identity of this -Ba-su-ban-da’ with our 
Vasu-bandhu. : 

Son-van and Hui-seng (518-522 in India), ‘Their record 
‘does. not show that they knew the name Vasu- 
bandhu.?3 | 2 

Paramartha (499-569 ; 5A6- 569 i in China). According to his 
Life Vasu-bandhu died at Ayodhya, aged 80. The 
death must have occurred before Paramartha’s departure’ 
.from Magadha (c. 539), or, at any rate, before his 
arrival in China (546). He does not style Vasu- 
bandhu a. Bodhi-sattva, while he does so call 

: ASva-ghosa. - 

Hiven-tsang (629-645 in India). His “Record” praises — 
Vasu-bandhu throughout, and always styles him as 
a Bodhi-sattva. 

I-tsing (671-695 India). His “Record”? assigns the ‘middle 
age’ (ce. 450-550) to Vasu-bandhu, his brother, 
Asaniga, and his opponent, Samgha-bhadra; - while 
Agva-ghosa, Arya-deva, and Nagarjuna are said to 
have lived in ‘early years’ (before A.D. 400), ‘and 
Dif-naga, Guna-mati, etc., in ‘late years’ (550-670).?# 

From the above list we see that Paramartha is practi- 


24. The restoration to Kiikara seems to be far-fetched. I suggest 
‘Kekaya’ for it; the Chinese translation, ‘what-matter,’ may be 
taken to be not quite accurate. 

22, [Footnote in Chinese. - character. ] ‘ 

23. Chavannes, “Voyage de Song-yun” ( Bulletin de V’Ecoleé Francaised 
- *Extreme-Orient, July-September, 1903 ).- 

24, See my I-tsing’s “Record,” "pp. lviielviii. 
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callyithe earliest authority concerning. Vasu-bandhu.. Since 
he states..that the latter’s death occured in Ayodhya at the 
age of 80,..we° are perfectly justified .in believing that it 
took place before his departure from India’. soon after 
539 A.D., in which year the .Chinese mission in search of 
an Indian scholar was. sent out. But since the exact date 
of his departure from India is not .specified’ anywhere,’ we 
will take*the. date of his arrival in China, ie. 546 -A.D.,~ 
as the latest- pose terminus” ‘ad quem for Vasu-bandhu’s 
date. ‘s 

‘Thus. we have to: assign Vanutbanane: a date earlier 
than 546 A.D. But how much earlier? : 

» .The question, I. think, can | be: settled without mith 
difficulty and with considerable’ certainty. 

“Samgha-bhadra, who is made a contemporary of Vasu- 
each by Hiuen-Tsang and I-tsing, is. said, in our “Life’’, 
‘to. have attacked the Abhidharma-kosa, ‘and challenged 
Ndsu-bandhu to a personal. controversy: This the latter 
refused, saying :—‘“‘I am “already old; do what you are 
inclined to do.’25, This event was while -Vasu-bandhu was 
still a Hina-yanist, and believed that the Mens yaue was 
not. the Buddha’s own teaching. 

» Afterwards Vasu-bandhu . went. from “Ayodhya. coude) to 
puma (Peshawar) at the request of his elder brother, 
Asafiga, and was,’ on-his arrival, converted to Maha-yanism, 
He Studied ‘under eta the texts. of the Monet 
school. - a 

Afier the death; of | eanes he - ‘baue to write all the 
Maha-yana treatise which’ Paramartha mentions. by name © 
and has translated for us. ° Both. the’Maha-yana: and Hina- 
yana schools. dlike~ vised those works ‘as their text-books, 
and the very sound of. his name ‘caused the scholars .of 
his: time no little trepidation, whether they ‘were “Buddhists 
ér Brahmins. He died, aged 80, at “Ayodhya, — where he 
must have. returned after, his visit. to. Purusa- spurte: 


5. Lao’ is eeheeatly ‘about 70° years’. We. shall ‘not! ae mnuch, 


wrong if we take Hint’ to’ bé: about that ‘abe: NN en SSS 
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<The: period of ‘ten years between his conversion and 
his death would, be quite’ réasonable, and is. - shortest 
possible limit for it was during this period, ‘ie. when hé 
was. about 70-80 years °of’ age, that he ae his : Maha- 
yanistic treatises—all after the -death’ of Asaiga.?¢ ae 

Let’ us ‘now, examine the date of the translations of 
Vasu-bandhu’s Mahi-yanistic works ; they range as follows i! 


Title . .. No. in, , "Date of 
ae es EN  Nanjio’s- Translator -Transla-_ 
eCatas. tion” 

- a : Jogue ae ye oD 
1, *Sad-dharma-pundrika- ay Ssieash s ie 
~~ upadeSa 1233° Ratna-~mati 608 | 
2. *Sad- -dharma-pundarika- Beles ae ek yey ia 
" upadeSa "1232 Bodhi-ruci..._ 508-535. 
"Bi *Vajra-cchedika-prajiia- gt ne ge oe 
_- paramita-sastra - 1168. ae 
“4, DaSa-bhimika-sastra” ~ 1194 = 


_5. Aparimitdyus-stitra-Sastra 1204 ~ 
6. VaiSesa- cinta-Brah mapari- 


: ‘precha-Sastra . 1193 . - 
“9, Gaya-Sirsa-Sastra Ss =—sd1191 “ 
8. “*Vijnna-matra-siddhi : 1238 tele be ee 
9, Ratna-cuda-catur- dharma- 
ve upadesa : 1241 Vimoksa-prajia 





10. Tri-purna- “siitiépadeda 1196 
‘1. Dharma-cakra-pravartana-' ae 
' sitropadesa SRG5) 544 
‘12. *Maha-parinirvana-Sastra 1206 Dharma-bodhi 534-550. 
13. *Sastra on the lost-Gathas © 


33 


of the Nirvana-sutra 1207 Paramartha 550 
‘14, Tarka-Sastta $252. 550 

‘15. *Buddha’s Last Instruction = ae 

* - (Nirvana-siitra) © 1209 uo Se 551-569 


26., Asaiga. is: ‘said to ive died at the age of 75. “His next: 
_.. younger brother, Vasu-bandhu, will ‘be about 70 or ‘more. Cf. 
: Daf, | ‘Indian Chronology”, ‘P. 35. 
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16,° Buddha--gotra-Sastra — ‘1220 Paramartha 557-569 





17. *Vijiiana-matra-siddhi- “1239 S 557-569 
18. _Madhyanta-vibhanga- Da 
 sastra 1248 i 557-569 
19. *Mahayana-samparigraha- 

Sastra-tika 1171 » 563 


(This is commentary on 
. Asatiga’s work.) 

On drawing up the above list I have carefully omitted 
all the elements likely to be open to question.27. Those marked 
with an asterisk are texts which are mentioned by Para- 
martha under general names, the remaining ten too being 
the works peculiar to the Maha-yana— school, written after: 
the death of Asanga. 2's 

If the works written at his advanced age or - almost at 
the closing period of his life were thus translated. into 
Chinese in A. D. 508, 509, 508-538, 529. etc., the author 
of these works can in no way be supposed to have lived 
much after 500 A.D. 

It is just possible, though not likely, that the works 
were brought to China as soon as they were written. Even 
if this was the case, the earliest importers of Vasu-bandhu’s 
texts, i.e, Ratna-mati (from Central India ) ‘and Bodhi-— 
ruci (from North India), must have spent a considerable 
time, probably some years, in their travels from India to 
Lo-yang in Honan, where they arrived in 508. 

As he was 80 years of age at his death, our proposed 
date for Vasu-bandhu will be about 420-500 A. D., and 
this can be safely taken as most probable, since it is not 
based on any suspicious data. . 

Our hypothesis does not upset altogether the date hither- 
to accepted for Vasu-bandhu, though it places. him con- 
siderably earlier. Max Muller generally placed him in the 
sixth century ; this view has, however, no weight . after his 
renaissance theory has given way. ; 


27. There are two works sometimes assigned to Vasu-bandbu, the: 
. Sata-Sastra-tika (No. 1188 ) and Bodhi-cittotpadana-sastra, trans- 
lated A.D. 404 and 405 respectively; The dates’ have been. 
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My own date for I-tsing’s ‘middle ages’ ( about 450-550 )28 © 
may hold good on the whole, but it wants a little modi- 
fication in the case of Vasu-bandhu, Asafiga, and perhaps 
even Samghabhadra, the three contemporaries in I-tsing’s 
“Record” and Hiuen-tsang’s ‘‘Memoires”?® as well as in 
- Paramartha’s “Life.” M. Sylvain Levi, in. his ‘Notes Chi- 
noises sur I’Inde,” iii,3° assigns Asaiga and Vasu-bandhu 
to the first half of the sixth century (500-550). This too 
I think, must be altered a little. 

Now let us proceed to see if there are any points in 
the “Life of Vasu-bandhu” which make our theory untenable. 

I. Vasu-bandhu, Mano-ratha, and Buddha-mitra. —Mano- 
‘ratha is said to have been Vasu-bandhu’s teacher by Hiuen 
Tsang and his disciples; while according to Paramartha, 
Buddha-mitra was Vasu-bandhu’s teacher. Buddha-mitra is 
said to have been too old for a debate. Mano-ratha and 
Buddha-mitra were thus elder contemporaries of Vasu-bandhu, — 
‘but nothing more definite as to their date can be adduced 
from any source. 

2. Vasu-bandhu, King Vikramaditya, his Queen, and 
Baladitya, his Crown Prince.—King Vikramaditya of Ayodhya, 
North India, was first a patron of the Samkhya school, 
‘but afterwards a patron of Buddhism on account of Vasu- 
bandbu’s success in religious activity. He sent his Crown 
Prince ( Baladitya ) to Vasu-bandhu to learn Buddhism, and 


referred to in Professor. Macdonell’s History of Sanskrit Litera- 
ture, p. 3:5, It is, however, doubtful whether these books are. 
really his, as Nanjio already pointed out in his Catalogue, 
p, 371, and they have not been utilized by me at. ‘all. No. 
1219, the ‘San-wu-sin-Lun,’ is very likely identical with Para- 
mirtha’s ‘San-pao-sin-Lua,’ as I have pointed out in my tran- 
slation, but I have not included it in the list. Further No. 1205, 
the Dharma-Cakra-pravartana-sastra, is probably the same as the 
‘Door of Nectar’ ( Amrta-dvara) mentioned by Paramartha, but 
this too I have omitted as doubtful. 

28, I-tsing’s “Record,” pp. -Ivii-lviii. 

29. Hiuen-tsang’s ‘‘Memoires,” iiii, 183; iv, 223. 

30. Bulletin de Excole Rrencaie dg HAR Oe Jan Mere 1903, 

; p. 49. 
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the Queen too’ became one ‘of his. disciples. ‘When he came 
to the throne ,King : Baladitya, in. conjunction with his 
“Queen-mother, invited Vasu-bandhu:to Ayodhya and favoured 
him;. with special -patronage.**. Now Vikramaditya;,. must: be 
a. king of the Gupta. dynasty, the.capital of. which., was 
removed from. Pataliputra to Ayodhya, and: this . king... must 
be .Skanda-Gupta, who ‘ruled about :452-480 A. D. and.bore 
the epithets of Kramaditya and. Vikramaditya. 32. With his 
successor, King Baladitya, -whose: reign . must have. mbit 
481 A. D.,. or, according to .some: accounts, . 490. A. D.; 

old. Gupta. dynasty..came to an end. There is nothing rat 
all in the points: to. contradict our. hypothesis.. 

3. Vasu-bandhu. and Vasu-rata.—Vasu-rata was, pacers 
ing. to Paramartha, a, Brahmin, -husband,,of ‘a sister, i.e. 
a brother-in-law, of King Baladitya.. He was well. versed 
inthe . Vyakarana . treatise. - When, Vasu-bandhu composed 
the» Abhidharma-kosa, this Brahmin attacked his composition 
on.the authority of the Vyakarana, thinking that .the Bud- 
dbist disputer would certainly. defend his own work when 
the grammatical faults were..thus - pointed out. .Vasu-bandhu 
answered :—‘If I do not understand the Vyakarana how 
can I ever understand the admirable truth of Buddhism 2” 
Thereupon he composed a ‘treatise utterly refuting the thirty: 
two. chapters of the Vyadkarana. Thus the, Vyakarana was 
lost, while the Abhidharma-kosa survived.. The. King . and 
the Queen-mother gave him some lacs of gold. Vasu-rata 
further tried to defeat him ..through the intervention of 
another scholar. The Vyakarana. here mentioned will be in 
all probability the..‘Candra-vyakarana,”, when we ‘see that 
what Bhartr-hari (died 650) - obtained through - Basu-rata 
( though not necessarily » directly ) ‘was. Candra-gomin’s 
grammar.** Liebich here seems to be right in taking Vasu- 


31.: The Cinzensniettier seems to have exercised her nilueace¢ see 
Duff, “Chronology of India’, p.. 38(515). 

32. Cf. Duff, I.c., p. 33: Cakravarti’s letter to Professor Rhys: 

' Davids, also quoted. in. Lisbich’s “Datum: Candra-gomin’s,” p. 5. 

33, But the. work, “ Vyakarana,” ‘mentioned by Paramartha is said 
to have been in eight divisions and thirty-two chapters ;, this 
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rata ‘to be a direct pupil of Candra-gomin, whose date is 
fixed. by him at 470 A.D. as the latest limit.2 4: ‘In spite 
of M. Sylvain -Levi’s- grave objections to Liebich’s» theory, — 
it. seems to be. utterly impossible. from ‘our .text to place 
Vasu-rata later than Yue-kuan (-moon-official ). who . lived | 
till I-tsing’s time (.A..D. 673-687 ).8® . The probable date of 
Vasu-rata, as. a: younger ‘contemporary .of Candra-gomin and 
an opponent of Vasu-bandhu, does nof conflict ‘with our 
hypothesis, and will be. about 480, his controversy ‘having 
taken place under eee who: came to the - throne. in 
asl. 386 4 me ie 
4a, ere and : Saingha-bhadra. wiaiidnisihadts 
was invited -by Vasu-rata: from: T’ien-chu3” <in order to 
dispute with and defeat Vasu-bandhu. : When he came ‘to 
Ayodhya he composed: a ‘treatise . called the . “Samaya of 
Light’’?® to’ explain. the principles of :the Vibhasda,. and 
another work. called’ the “Conformity to the Truth’? to 
refute the “Abhidharma-kosa.. After the compilation of these 
two ‘treatises he “challenged: Vasu-bandhu. to a personal 
discussion. ‘The latter was. quite aware that even .a. com= 
plete refutation. by ‘the former would have - no . effect 
on: his Kosa, and was» not inclined ~ to _ have a persona) 


, clearly points. to- Panini’s. Gidiniines, Candra’ $ eH is in twenty- 
* four chapters, “Vasu-rata seems thus to have been versed in 
Panini as well as in Candra. ~ ore 
34, Liebich.’ I.'c.; -p. 11. 2 
35. “See my I-tsing’s “Record”, p. lviii, d. 7," Yue-kuan may be: 
Candra-gomin,: as M..Sylvain Levi thinks, but, if so, he cannot 
'.. -.be the grammarian. who: was the. predecessor of Vasu-rata. 
36, Vikramaditya. reigned 452- 480 (cf. Mabel Duff, “Chronology of, 
ae India,” p. “43. Baladitya was the successor to the throne, 
e* according to” our “Life,” ‘and ruled.,from, 481 onward. 
37. -°*T’ien-chu’’ is: generally. the nanie for ‘India. “Perhaps it: ‘means’ 
' “Madhyadesa,” if not the Sindhu ( Indus ) itself Hone ee 
«* thé’ Chinese “‘T’ien-chu”’ : was . Originated, ee ee 
38..:.:This.-may.be f:Rasmi-samaya,” but Jnothing. is fiiowii about it. 
39. This will be something like “SatydnusGra.” -in- fact, it--seems 
es vto-spoint to his. “Nyayanusira,” which is directéd against the: 
Us:Koka,.:For: particulars: see” ee No. 1265: and: ‘his: remarks 
there. . OL 
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debate. He declared that he ‘was too old to renew the 
discussion, ‘which would be useless, because both parties 
had already written books against each other. This Samgha- 
bhadra, was, as above stated, acontemporary and opponent 
of Vasu-bandhu: and Asafga, according to Hiuen-tsang.*° 
He composed a work ‘called the. ‘“‘NyayGnusdra,”’ in which 
he refuted the Kosa. This book was fortunately preserved 
inthe Tripitaka collection through: Hiuen-tsang’s pen, and 
is full of instructive discussions. It further helps the elu- 
cidation of the Abhidharma-kosa, for it quotes some 600 
verses of Vasu-bandhu. From this particular work, again, 
I do not see anything contradicting our proposed date. 

5. Vasu-bandhu, Asanga, and Virifici-vatsa. —Paramartha 
tells. us that these. three were brothers, born in a Brahmin 
family of. KauSika, and all three called . Vasu-bandhu. 
Virifici-vatsa Vasu-bandhu became an Arhat, and nothing 
about: him is recorded anywhere except that he was a | 
Bhiksu of the Sarvastivada school. Asanga Vasu-bandhu 
‘was known always as Asafiga, while our Vasu-bandhu had 
no. other distinguishing name. We. have thus no confusion 
at‘all. Asafiga must have died, aged 75 some years before 
Vasu-bandhu, whose Maha-yanistic works were all posterior 
to the. death of the former. 

6. Vasu-bandhu, Vindhya-vasa; ead Vrsa-gana. —Vrsa- 
-gana (probably Varsa-ganya),*? well versed in the Samkhya- 
Sastra,was the teacher of Vindhya-vasa, who revised the 
Sastra. Vindhya-vasa' was- successful in a dispute with 
Buddha-mitra, teacher of Vasu-bandhu, the. latter of whom 
was then away from Ayodhya. King Vikramaditya gave 
Samkhya philosopher three lacs of gold as a reward. 
After this triump he returned to the Vindhya mountains 
and died pean, his revised anne eae being generally 


40, Hiven-teang’s “Memoires,” iii, 183; iv, 223; I-tsing’s “Record,” 
‘p. Iviii; see also Nanjio’s temarks. “in as Calaloaye, Nos. 
1265 and 1266. 

41. Two citations which bear. the name of © Vataaleatye! ‘have ‘bien. 
found by Garbe, s. pb., pp. 36-37, .:The Samara re hanna 

_ calls him Bhagavan Varsa-ganya. 
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current. Vasu-bandhu, on his return to Ayodhya, heard of 
-the shame of his teacher, and searched for the rival philo- 
sopher in the Vindhya mountains. Finding, however, that 
the heretic was dead, he wrote a’ book called “Paramdartha- 
saptati,’*? in opposition to the new Samkhya-sastra of 
Vindhya-vasa. The siddhantas . of the Samkhya . were -all 
destroyed. This caused general ‘satisfection, and King Vikra- 
maditya gave him three lacs of gold. These are the inci- 
‘dents given™ by Paramartha. Among the translations made 
by this learned scholar there exists, as I have frequently 
pointed out elsewhere, a work called the Sengchia-lun, that 
_is to say, Samkhya Book. It is, in China, more generally 
as the “'Gold-seventy” (Suvarna saptati or Hiranya-saptati**), 
Isvara-Krsna’s Samkhya-karika is, as is well known, called . 
otherwise “Samkhya-saptati.t+ The verse. 72, “Saptatyam 
kila ye’rthas te’rthas,” indicates that it originally consisted 
of seventy verses. The Sanskrit Samkhya-saptati, also called 
‘Samkhya-karikd, the Chinese “Gold-seventy”, of both of 
which we have. the actual texts, and Vindhya-vasa’s revised 
Samkhya-sastra referred to by Paramartha are in all pro- 
bability one and the same work. The probability is strength- 


‘42, This work unfortunately does not exist in the Chinese eollec- 
tion of Indian works. 


43. Most of-the Catalogues of ‘the Chinese Tripitaka give pote 


names :— 
The Erawaus of A.D. 594, the ‘*Gold-seventy.” 
: ” > 597, the “Gold-seventy”” and “Samichye 
Sastra.”” 
a - +4, 664, the “Gold-Seventy”. 
_ »» 730, the “Gold-seventy” or “Sdmkhya- 
. Sastra’’, 
9 + gy 799 a ; ; » 
% »» 1287 


Thus we see that the text was known throughout as the . 


. “Samkhya-sastra’” (Seng-chia-lun), 
44, See Hall, ‘*Contribution to the Bibliography of the philosophical _ 
_ systems of India,” p. 5; Oppert, MSS. in the private Library 


of S. India, No. 5212. hs to this latter, I doubt still whether 
it is Gaudapada’s work. 
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ened by the.name given by Vasu-bandhu ~ to “his work, 
“Paramartha-saptati”, perhaps in opposition to Sdimkhya- 
-saptati. The name of the author is, however, different, 
‘one being: Tévara- krsna, the other Vindha-vasa. If our 
‘theory is correct. these must be two names for. the same 
man. Now ISvara-krsna, of the KauSika family,*® must - 
be ‘the same’. philosopher as Vindhya-vasa, Chief of the 
“*Rain- host,’*® since the work attributed to one proves to 
“be identical with that of the other. . TSvara-krsna- _ is, no 
doubt, his personal name, while Vindhya-vadsa is. an epithet 
given him ‘because he lived and died in the Vindhya forest.” 
This is, of’ course, the same. as Vindhya- vasin, who is 
according to Professor Garbe, quoted twice in Bhoja-raja’s 
‘Yoga’ commentary. 48 Here, again, the value of Paramartha’s 
labour’ cannot be overestimated, for he was, the ‘translator 
‘of Tévara-krsna’s Samkhya-karika and ‘the. transmitter of 
the tradition of the intellectual struggle, of Vindhya-vasa 
_ versus Vasu-bandhu. ‘Thus Paramartha’s ‘date (499-569). ; 
~ (546-569 in China) can be taken as the safe terminus ad 
quem for I§vara- krsna. Professor Garbe expressed his opinion 
“that his date would be one ‘to two. hundred. years anterjor 
‘to this terminus ad quem.: Our date for Vindhya-vasa, 
otherwise TSvara- krsna, as an elder contemporary of Vasu- 


45. ° The Chinese Samkhya-karika gives ‘Kausika’ as his family name: 
46,. The ‘Rain-host? is en incorrect interpretation _of ‘Varsa-ganya, 
derived from Vrsa-gana (lit., Bull-herd, but the Gana of Vrsa). 
47,1 submitted my translation of Vasu- bandhw’s “Life® to Professor 
Garbe, .who kindly wrote to me in reply as follows:— 
“Ueberraschend ist Ihre: mir. schr .einleuchtende- vermuthung, 
dass Vindhyavasa. mit ISvarakrsna, dem Verfeaser-der Samkhya- 
! karika, identisch sei. Wenn diese Identification richtig. ist (was 
ich nicht bzweifle), so ware ‘das Alter der Samkhya-karika 
erheblich hoher anzusetzen, als bisher geschehen -ist, und mit 
genugender Sicherheit ° festzustellen.: Ich -habe ‘schon ‘Samkhya- 
philosophie,’ 59 gesagt, dass ich die ‘Samkhya-karika - fuk alter 
_ -halte, als sonst immer :angenommen wird.” -" . Oe 
48. Garbe, s. ph:, pp 35-37.. The citations’ do not. contain’ any- . 
thing contrary - ‘to. the Samkhya’ doctrine.’ The Skt. --vasa and 
-vasin, like -vada and -vadin, are used. indiscriminated in:Chinese. 
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bandhu would be circa 450, about one. century earlier 
than Paramartha’s time in China. I will _ mention here 
two or three points which may serve to make clearer the, 
identity of Vindhya-vasa and’ $vara- krsna.. Kuei-chi, pupil 
of -Hiuen-tsang, in his commentaries on the Vijiiana-matra- 
siddhi. aod the Nydyanusara, says‘: “The. Samkhya school 
was. formerly split up into eighteen . -groups, the head of | 
which ‘was . ‘Ba-li-sha’ ; meaning’ the “Rain? (Varsa). . His’ 
associates were all called the ‘Rain-host’ (Varsa-ganya). 

The ‘Gold-seventy’ (Hiranya-saptati) is. the. work of _them.” 
The’ Chinese. Samkhya-karika contains a comment on verse 
71, where the © parampara ‘of the Samkhya teachers is ) 
given - as - follows : - (1) Kapila ; 3° (2) Asuri ; (3) Pafica- Sikha 
(c. first’ century, according to Garbe) ; (4) He-ch’ich (proba~- 
. bly Gargya) ; (5) Yu-lou-ch’i ia ‘(Uluka, but it is just possi-.. 
ble that it refers to Vodhtka. of Gaudapada : cf. Garbe,’: 

S. ph., p. 35); (6) P’o-p’o-li (7) ISvara-krsna. This P’o-, 
p’o-li seems to contain some mistakes. ‘ba’ and ‘sa’ are. 

often ° mistaken in. the Chinese Buddhist books. I can. 

point out. scores of “instances. of the kind. Copyists often. 

correct, adding either one of these characters by the side. 

of the other, and in time both: may be found to have. 

crept into the text. Sometimes the correct one is struck. 

out, and the wrong one ‘is preserved, and, further, the 

character irregularly put at the side, either a little above 

r | below, is often inserted in a wrong place, Whenever 
‘ba’ or ‘sa’ occurs one must be, therefore, very careful — 
in’ detecting whether: (1) it contains a mistake in form, 

or (2) it has a superfluous ideograph, or (3) it is in a 

wrong order. Unfortunately the Sanskrit vocabulary abounds 

in ba, bha, va, sa, Sa, sa. In Our P’o-p’o-li (Jap  Bat- 

_ba-li) the second p’o (‘ba’) is the character in question. 

- The name, I. think, contains two mistakes in form and 

in: order from the causes above stated. P’o-p’o-li thus 

corrected will be first ‘P’o-sa-li’ (Jap. Bat-sha-li).and then | 
‘P’o-li-sa’ (Jap.. Bat-li-sha), ie. Marsa or Varsa in Sanskrit. 

If I. am_ correct in this ‘topotiests we shall have the 

following parallels :- 
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Kuei-chi’s Commentaries 


on the Vij#ana-matra- Paramartha’s 
siddhi and the NydGya- Paramartha’s “Life of translation of 
nusara. . Vasu-bandhu.” | the Samkhya- 
. ee _ 'karika-bhasya. 
Varsa Vrsa-gana — Varsa. 
oy — 4 pew 
Varsa-ganya § Vindhya-vasa © Vasu-bandhu _—Tvara-krsna. 
(Rain-host) | | (KauSika), - 
Hiranya- Samkhya- Paramartha- | Samkhya- 
Saptati ~ astra saptati(in  -—saptati 
(Gold-seventy) _ Opposition) - . (Samkhya- 
karika) 


These parallels, though they contain some uncertain elements, ; 
help us much in establishing the identity of Vindhya-vasa- 
TSvara-krsna and the date of this important philosopher: 
(c,450). The Commentary portion of the Chinese Sam- 
khya-karika is, be it added in passing, an elaborate work, © 
much more complete than that of Gauda-pada. The Chinese 
authorities assign the Commentary, curiously enough, : to. 
Vasu-bandhu, which I take to be a confusion arising in 
the transmission of traditions. These questions have been 
discussed by me in my introduction to the translation of. 
the Chinese Sdmkhya-karika-bhasya. According to my 
opinion the Commentary on the original seventy K4rikas 
was drawn up by isvara-krsna himself, just as was done 
by some of the K@rika writers. Vrsa-gana seems to have 
been an orthodox: philosopher of the school, and his date 
will be somewhat earlier than Vindhya-vasa (c.450). There 
_ is here one point which must not be passed without. com- 
ment. When Vindhya-vasa-Was victorious in his controversy 
he was rewarced by King Vikramaditya of Ayodhya with . 
three lacs of gold as a prize, but soon afterwards he died. 
It was after his death that Vasu-bandhu wrote his Paramartha-. 
saptati.and got a prize. from the same king (whose date 
is about 452-480). Vasu-bandhu was patronised by both 
Vikramaditya and Baladitya, while Vindhya-vasa was favoured. 
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only by the former. Accordingly, the death of vindhya- 
vasa—I$vara-krsna must have ocurred | before 480 A.D. in 
any -case. , 

7. .The Samkhya teachers, Vrsa-gana and Vindhya-Vasa, 
in the “nine hundred’’ years after the death of Buddha.— 
According to Paramartha, Vrsa-gana and Vindhya-vasa lived 
in the tenth century*® after the Buddha’s Nirvana: If we 
accept 480 B.C. or thereabouts as the date of the Nirvana, 
the “nine hundreds,” i.e,. tenth century, will be about 
420-520 A.D. That a comparatively correct tradition con- 
cerning the date of the Buddha’s Nirvana had been current 
among Indian Buddhists about Paramartha’s time can be 
seen from another source quite independent of ours. The 
famous “Dotted Record” of Indian sages which was brought 
to China by Samgha-bhadra indicated 975 dots (years) 
from the Nirvana to 489 A.D,°° This exactly agrees with 
our date now in consideration. The evidence of Samgha- 
bhadra is worth noticing, especially because he was the 
translator of the ‘‘Samanta-pasadika,” which was written 
_by Buddha-ghosa soon after 432 A.D. in Ceylon, brought 
by himself to Burma in 450, and was translated by 
Samgha-bhadra into Chinese in 488.51 He seems thus to 
have been a direct pupil of Buddha-ghosa, or at any rate, 


49, The text. has ‘in the nine hundred years’ i. at a time in 
900-999 years, therefore it means the truth century after the 
Buddha’s Niivaéna. A Chinese date of, the Nirvana is generally 
described, and with it any calculation of date from the Nirvana. 
But one-must not confound Paramartha's calculation. with any 
other Chinese ones, because he is not a Chinese, and -he is 
giving us a tradition. current in India in his time. . 

50. The “Dotted Record” was attached to the Vinay a-pitaka, and 
every year at the end of the Vassa ceremony the presiding 
priest used to add a dot to it. This process is said to have 
been kept up till 489 A.D., when Saigha-bhadra added the 
last dot after his- Vassa residence of Canton, China. For the 
details see my “Pali Elements in~ Chinese Buddhism,” J. R. 
A. S., July, 1896; Kasawara and Max Muller is the Academy 
March 1, 1884; Indian Antiquary (1884), p. 156. 

31. See my “Pali Chrestomathy,”’ p 1xxiv, notes to’ p. 112. 
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a younger contémpofary of his.5? In the light of Samgha- 
bhadra’s: “975 years’ after..the -Nirvana”. (489 - A.D.), Para- — 
martha’s “Nine Hundreds” (ic. a time between 900 cand 
999° years) for Vrsa-gana and .Vindhya-vasa (c. 450; died 
before 480) becomes more. intelligible and important... We_ 
shall see further whether, our argument holds good in the. 
case of another. statement of Paramartha. » 

BL Katyayani-putra and. ASva-ghosa in the “five hun- 
dred” years after the »Nirvana.—In ‘the - “five hundreds” 
(a time between . 500:599.-years, ie. ‘sixth century) after. 
the - Buddha’s Nirvana, Katydyani-putra of the Sarvasti- 
vada school went to KaSmira, where he convened 500 
‘Arhats: and 500 Bodhi-sattvas’ in order. to compile the 
Abhidharma’ of his own school. -The result of this com- 
pilation was’ the. “Astagrantha” (eight books), otherwise 
called: the “J#d@na-prasthGna’”.°’ .The-work, which consisted 
of 50,000 slokas, was in perfect conformity with the Sttra 
and: Vinaya literature. Next their business was to compile: 
a great commentary called the Mahd-vibhasa®* upon’ the: 
above text. They invited. ASva-ghosa from Saketa: (in: 
- Sravasti), who was much reputed for. his literary - ability 
in order -to give the Commentary a literary finish. 
The Mahdvibhasa, though -it was guarded by the Kasmirian 
worthies, got abroad owing to the strenuous efforts of 
Vasu-bhadra. - The above tradition refers, without doubt, | 
“to -Kaniska’s council. Here, again, we have to thank 


52, - Samgha-bhadra may be the same person as one whom we have 
in our “Life, the opponent of Vasu-bandhu. Both flourished 
at the same time. But one is a Vaibhasika (Nos. 1265 and 
1266 belong to him) and the other is a Theravadin (No, 1125 
translated by him); therefore the. identification seems to be - 
improbable. The teacher of Samgha-bhadra the Theravadin 
came with him to Canton. It is just possible that he. may be 
Buddha-ghoga himself. (see 1.c., _p. 1xxv). I hope this may be 
stated with more certainty after an edition of the Chinese 

; and Pali ‘‘Samanta-pasadika”’ which I am preparing is brought out. 

"53, No, 1223, translated into Chinese A.D 383. 

54, Nos. 1273 and. 1264, translated A.D. 383 and 437-439 respec- 
tively ;-cf. also Nos. 1279, 1263. 
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Paramartha for the preservation.of the tradition of Kaniska’s 
council, : which «was hitherto: believed to. emanate solely 
from Hiuen-tsang. According to the recent. investigation © 
of. Vincent Smith, who has’: established . several . important - _ 
dates for Indian history, the: date .of Kaniska (Kanerki) 
of the Kusana dynasty. is. 125: A:D. . Professor Sylvain 
Levi, on. the other. hand,. utilizing all the Chinese evidence 
available, assigns: the -Kusdna king: an. earlier date of 50 A.D. 
Now Paramartha’s ‘‘five hundreds” is equivalent to 20-120 
A.D. thus covering the possible dates of Kaniska proposed 
by the ‘two’ scholars. Afva-ghosa is a contemporary of 
Kaniska, according to Hiuen-tsang and several other authori- 
ties.55° The glowing accout of ASva-ghosa’s literary skill 
in Paramartha is approprite to the author of that famous 
Kavya ‘“Buddha-Carita’” and the beautiful ‘“Sa@tralamkara’’ 
preserved in Chinese,5* The works of Katyani-putra and 
Vasu-bhadra being translated into Chinese in A.D. 382, 
383, 391, ete., an earlier date than- that proposed by 
Bhandarkar’ seems to be preferable for Kaniska,°? though 
an argument against any proposed date for Kaniska is here 
quite out of court. As there seem to have been so many 
noted scholars besides those mentioned above dur ng 
Kaniska’s reign, such as Nagarjuna, Arya-Deva, ParSva, 
Vasu-mitra, the Physician Caraka, and the Minister Mathara,: 
the further publication of Maha-yana’ Buddhist texts will, 
we may .bope,: shed more light on a dark passige in the 


55. Hiuen-tsang’s “Memoires,’”’ xii, 214: ‘The Chinese Samyukta- 
ratna pitaka-siitra’’ (No. 1329, A.D. 472), vol. .vi, makes A8va- 
ghosa and Caraka the contemporaries of Kaniska. ‘‘The Record 
of the Indian Patriarchs’” (No. 1340 A.D. 472), vol. v, ASva- 
ghosa and Caraka live under the King. See also Wassilieff, 
“Buddhismus,” p. 52, note. - 

56. Nanjio, Nos. 1351 and 1182. 

57. K&tyayani-putra’s work, see above p. 52, notes 2, 3. Vasu- 
bhadra‘s two works (Nos. 138l and 1271) were translated 
into Chinese in A.D. 382 and 391 respectively. Our text of 
Vasu-bandhu’s. life has Vasa-subhadra for Vasu-bhadra, but for the’ 
reasons above stated (see above, p. 50, under P’o-p’o-li), I take 
it to be _Vasu-bhadra, the ‘sa’ being superfluous. 
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history of Buddhism. At present we must rest satisfied 
with the result at which we have arrived,- however small 
it may be, in establishing the date af Vasu-bandhu in the 
light of Param@artha’s valuable work. We can thus take 
Vasu-bandhu’s date, A.D. 420-500,. as. well-nigh settled, 
and with it those of Vindhya-vasa (isvara-krsna), c. 450 
(died before 480), and Vasu-rata, ‘c. 480, being brother-in- 
law of Baladitya, who ruled from A.D. 481 or thereabouts. 


(IRAS, 1905) 
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PHILOSOPHY OF VASUBANDHU IN VIMSATIKA AND 
TRIMSIKA 


3. N. Dasgupta 


The scheme of Vedanta philosophy is-surprisingly similar 
to the idealism of Vasubandhu (280-360 A.D.) as taught in 
his Vimsatika with a short commentary of his own and 
Trimsika with a commentary of Sthiramati on it.! 
According to this Vijiianavada (idealism) of Vasubandhu 
all appearances are but transformations of the principle 
of consciousness by its inherent movement and none of our 
cognitions are produced by any external objects which to us 
seem to be existing outside of us and generating our ideas. 
. Just as in dreams one experiences different objects in 
different places and countries without there being any 
objective existence of them or as in dreams many people 
may come together and perform various actions, so what 
seems to be a real world of facts and external objects 
may will be explained as mere creations of the principle 
of intelligence. without any objective basis at all. All that 
we know as subjective or objective. are mere ideation 
(vijfiapti) and there is no substantive reality or entities 
corresponding to them, but that does not mean that pure 
non-conceptual (anabhilapyendtmana) thought which the saints 
realise is also false.? It is possible that the awareness 
of anything may become the object of a further awareness, 
and that of another, but in all such cases where the 
awareness is significant (arthavati) there are no entities or 
reality as represented by them; but this should not be 


1. Vijnaptimatratasiddhi containing two treatises of Vimsatika and 
Trimsika. Paris 1225. : 

2. Yo balair dharmanam svabhavo ineainih parikalpitas 
tena kalpitendtmana tesim nairatmyam na tvanabhilapyendtmana 
yo buddhandm visaya iti. Commentary on VimSika, p. 6. 
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interpreted as a. denial of the principle of. intelligence or 
pure knowledge as such. Vasubandhu then undertakes to 
show that the perceptual evidence of the existence of the 
objective world cannot. be trusted. He says that taking 
visual perception as an example we may ask ourselves if 
the objects of the visual perception are one as a whole or 
many as atoms. They cannot be mere wholes, for wholes 
would imply parts ; they cannot be of the nature of atoms 
for such atoms are not’ separately perceived; they cannot 
be of the nature of the combination of atoms, for the 
existence of atoms cannot be proved.® For if. six atoms 
combine from six sides, that implies that the atoms have 
parts, for if six atoms combines with one another at one 
identical point, it would mean that the eombined group . 
would not have its size bigger than that of an. atom and 
would therefore be invisible. Again, if the objects of 
awareness and perception were only wholes, then succession 
and sequence would be unexplainable and our ‘perception 
of separate and distinct things would remain unaccountable. 
So, though they have no real objective existence, yet per- 
ception leads us to believe that. they have. People are 
dreaming the world of objects in the sleep of the instinctive 
roots of the habit of false ,imaginative construction (vita- 
thavikalpabhyasavasananidraya) and in their dreams- they 
construct the objective world and it is only when they 
would. become awake with the transcendent indeterminate 
‘knowledge (lokottaranirvikalpajnanalabhat prabuddho_bhavati) 
that they would find the world-construction to be as false 
as the dream-construction of diverse appearances. In-such 
a view there is no objective. material world and our cogni- 
tions are not influenced by outside objects ; how then are 
our minds influenced by good instructions and associations, 
and since none of us have any real physical. bodies, how 
can one kiil another ? Vasubandhu explains this by the 
theory that the thought-currents of one person can some- 


‘3. N&pi te samhata visayibhavanti, yasmat paramanurekam dravyam 
na-sidhyati. Jbid., p, 7. 
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times determine the thought-currents of nother: Thus the 
idea of killing of a certain type may produce such a 
disturbance of the vital powers of another as to produce 
a cessation of the ‘continuity of one’s thought-processes 
which is called death.*’ So also the good ideas of one 
may influence the ideas of another for good, 

‘In the Trimsik@ of Vasubandhu and its commentary by 
‘Sthiramati, this idealism is more clearly explained. It is 
said that both the soul (or the knower) and all that it | 
knows as subjective ideas or as external objects existing outside 
of us are but transformations of pure intelligence- (vijfdna-. 
parindma). The.transformation (parindma) of pure intelli- 
gence means: the production of an effect different from that 
of the causal moment simultaneously at the time of the 
‘cessation of the causal moment.® There is neither externality 
nor subjectivity in pure intelligence, but still these are 
imposed on it (vijwanasvarupe parikalpita eva Gtma dharmasca). 
All erroneous impositions imply that there must. be some 
entity which is mistaken as something else, There cannot 
be erroneous impositions on mere vacuity; so these erro- 
neous impositions of various kinds of external characteristics, 
self etc. have to be admitted to have been made on the 
transformations of pure intelligence.6 Both Vasubandhu 
and. Sthiramati repudiate the suggestion of those extreme 
idealists who deny also the reality’ of pure intelligence on 
grounds of. interdependence or relativity (samvrti), Vasu- 
bandhu holds that pure consciousness (vijfiaptimdtrata) is 


4, ‘Paravijtiaptivisesadhipatyat paresam jivitendriyavirodhini kacit 
vikriya utpadyate yaya sabhagasantativicchedakhyam maranam 
bhavati. VimSatika, p. 10. 

5. Kdaranaksananirodhasamakalah karanaksanavilaksanakaryasya at- 
malabhah parindmah. Sthiramati’s Commentary on Trimsika p. 16, 

6. Upacdrasya ca niradhdrasyasambhavad avagyam vijfidnaparinime 
vastuto’sty upagantavyo yatra &atmadharmopacarah pravarttate. 
Na hi niraspada mrgatrsnikadayah. Ibid. _ Compare Sattkara’s 
‘Commentary on Gaudapada’s’ KaGrika. . 

7. .Thus Lankavatéra, one of the most important works on Bud- 
dhistic idealism, denies the real transformation. of the pure 
intelligence or Glayavijfiana. See Lankavatara, p. 46, 
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the ultimate reality. — This ultimate consciousness is a per- 
manent entity which by its inherent power (Sakti) under- 
goes threefold transformation as the inherent indeterminate 
inner changes (vipaka) which again produce the two other 
‘kinds of transformation as the inner psychoses of mental 
operations (manana) and as the perception .of the so-called 
external sensibles (visayavijfapti). The apprehension of -all 
appearances or characterised entities (dharma) as the cognised 
objects and that of selves and cognisers, the duality of petceivers 
and the perceived is due to the threefold transformation of | 
vipaka, manana and visayavijiapti. The ultimate conscious-. 
ness (vijfaptimatra) which suffers all these modifications is 
called Glayavijidna in its modified transformations, because 
it is the repository of all experiences. The ultimate principle 
of consciousness is regarded as absolutely permanent in 
itself and is consequently also ‘of the nature of pure 
happiness (sukha), for what is not eternal is painful and 
this being eternal is happy. When a saint’s mind become 
fixed (pratisthita) in this pure consciousness (vijfiaptimatra), 

the tendency of dual thought of the subjective and the 
objective (grahyagrahakanusaya) ceases and there dawns the 
pure indeterminate (nirvikalpa) and transcendent (lokottara) 
consciousness. It isa state in which the ultimate pure con- 
sciousness runs back from its transformations and rests in 
itself. It is divested of all afflictions (klesa) or touch of 
vicious tendencies and is. therefore called andsrava. It is 
unthinkable and undemonstrable because:-it is on one hand 
\pure self-consciousness (pratydtmavedya) and - omniscience 
-(sarvajfiatG) and it is divested: of all limitations (@varana) 
and. on the other hand it is unique in itself®. This pure 


8. Dhruvo nityatvat aksayataya ; sukho nityatvad eva yad anityam 
.tad duhkham ayam ca nitya iti asmat sukhah. - Sthiramati’s 
commentary on Trimsika, p. 44. : : 

9. Alayavijfana in this ultimate state of pure.consciousness (vijfap- 
tim@trata) is called the cause (dhatu) of all virtues, and being the ul- 
timate state in which all the dharmas, or characterised appearances, 
had lost all their limitations it is called the dharmakiya of the Bud- 
dha (mahamnueh bhimiparamitadibhavanaya  kleSajfieydvarana 
prahanat...sarvadharmavibhttilabhatas ca dharmak@ya ity ucyate).. 
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consciousness is called the container of the seed of all 
(sarvabija) and when its first indeterminate and indefinable 
transformations rouse the psychosis-transformations and also 
the transformations as sense-perceptions, these mutually act 
and react against one another. and thus the different series 
rise again and again and mutually determine one another. 
These transformations are like waves and ripples on the 
‘ocean where each is as much as the product of others ‘as 
well as the the generator of others.1° 
In this view thought (vijfiana) is regarded as ‘a real 
substance and its transformations are also regarded as real 
and .it is these transformations that ‘are manifested as the 
selves and the characterised appearances.t! The first type 
of transformations called vipaka is in a way the ground 
of the other two’ transformations which contain the inde- 
terminate materials out of which the manifestations of the 
other two transformations appear. _But as has already -been 
pointed out, these three different types of transformations 
‘again mutually determine one another. The vipaka trans- 
formations contain within them the seeds of the construc- 
tive instincts (vikalpavasana) of .the selves as cognisers, the 
constructive instincts of colours, sounds ete., the substan- 
tive basis (@Sraya) of the attribution of this twofold cons- 
tructive instinct as well as the sense-faculties and the loca- 
lisation of space determinations (sthGnavijfiapti or bhdjana- 
lokasannivesa-vijfiapti). They are also associated in another © 
mode with sense-modifications involving the triune of the 
. sense (indriya), sense-object (visaya) and cognition (and each — 
‘of these triune is again associated with a characteristic affec- - 
tive tone corresponding with the affective tones of the other 
two members of the triune in a one to one relation), atten- 
tion (manaskGra), discrimination (samjia), volition (cetana) 
and feeling (vedand).1? The vipaka. transformations have 


10. Tac ca varttate srotasanghavat. Ibid., p.21. 

ll. Avasyam vijidnaparinimo vastuto’sty upagantavyo seuetne 
_ dharmopacirah pravarttate. Ibid., p. 16. 

12. Feeling (vedana) is distinguished here as painful, plesurable, and 
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no determinate or limited forms (apraicchinnaélambandkara): 
and there are here no actualised emotional states of attach- 
mént, antipathy or the like which are associated with the actual 

pleasurable or painful feelings. The vipaka transformations 

thus give us the basic concept of mind and its principal 

functions with all the potentialities of determinate subject- 
object consciousness and its processes. There are - here 
the constructive tendencies of selves as perceivers, the objec- 
tive constructive tendencies of colours, sounds etc., the 
sense-faculties etc. attention, feeling, discrimination, volition 
and sense-functioning. But none of these have any deter- 
minaté and actualised forms.. The second grade of trans- 
formations called manana represents - the <ctual evolution 
of ‘moral and ‘immoral emotions and it is here that the 
mind is set in motion by the ignorant references to the 
mental elements as the self, and from this ignorance about. 
the self is engendered self-love (dtma-sneha) and egoism 
(G@tma-madna). These references’ are again. associated with 
the fivefold universal categories of sense-functioning, feeling, 
attention, volition and discrimination. Then comes the third 
grade of transformations which are associated with the five- 
fold universal categories together with the special manifesta- 
tions of concrete sense-perceptions’ and. the various kinds 


as the basic entity which is neither painful nor pleasurable, which 
is feeling per se (vedanad) anubhavasvabhava, sa punar visayasya 

- ahladakaparitapakatad ubhayakdraviviktasvariipasaksatkaranabhed- 

at). This feeling per se must be distinguished again from the 
non-pleasurable-painful feeling existing along with the two other 
varieties, the painful and the pleasurable. Here the vipaka 
transformations are regarded as evolving the basic entity of 
feeling and it is therefore undifferentiated in it as pleasure or 
pain and is hence called “feeling as indifference (upeksa)”” and 
undifferentiated (avyakrta). The. differentiation of feeling as 
pleasurable or as painful takes place only as a further deter- 
mination of the basic entity of feeling evolved in. the vipaka 
transformations of good and bad deeds (Subhasubhakarmavipaka). 
Good and bad (subh@Subha) are to be distinguished from moral 
and immoral as potential and actual determinations of virtuous 
and vicious actions. : . 
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of intellectual states and moral and immoral mental states 
such, as. desire (chanda) for different kinds of sense-experi- 
_ ences, decisions (adhimoksa) in conclusions firmly established 
by perceptions, reasoning etc., memory, attentive reflection 
(samadhi), wisdom (prajfia), faith’ and firm will for the 
good (Sraddh@), shamefulness:(hri) for the bad etc. The 
term Glayavijftana is. given to all these three types of trans- 
formations, but there is underneath it as the permanent 
passive ground the eternal and unchangeable - pure thought 
(vijiaptimatrata). 

It may be pointed out here. that in this a of 
philosophy the eternal and unchangeable ‘thought substance 
undergoes by virtue of its inner dynamics, three different 
orders of superficial changes which are compared with 
constantly changing streams and waves. The first of these 
represents the basic changes which later determine all sub- 
‘jective. and _ objective possibilities; the second starts the 
process of the psychosis by the original ignorance and 
false’ attribution of self-hood to non-self elements, self-love 
and egoism and in the third grade we have all the con- 
crete mental and extra-mental facts. The fundamental 
categories make the possibility of mind, mental processes. 
and the extra-mental relations evolve in the first stage 
of. the transformation and these abide through the other 
two stages of the transformation and become more and 
more complex and concrete in course of their association 
with the categories of the other transformations. In analys- 
ing the knowledge situation, Vasubandhu does not hold 
that our awareness of blue.is only a modification of the 
“awareness” but.he thinks that an awareness has always 
two relations, a relation with the subject or the knower 
(grGhakagraha) and a relation with the object which is~ 
“known (grGhyagraha). Blue as an- object. is essential for 
making an awareness of blue possible, for the awareness 
‘is not blue, but we have an awareness of the blue. But Vasu- 
bandhu argues that this psychological necessity is due to 
a projection of objectivity as a necessary function of deter- 
‘minate thought and it does not at all follow that thie” 
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implies that there are real external objects existing outside 
of it and generating the awareness as external agent. 
Psychological objectivity does not imply ontological objec- 
tivity. It is argued that if the agency of objective entities 
in the production of . sense-knowledge be admitted, there 
could not be any case where sense-knowledge can be 
admitted to be produced without the operation of the 
objective entities, but since in dreams and illusions such 
sense-knowledge is’ universally regarded as being produced 
without the causal operation of such objective entities, no 
causal operation can be admitted to the objective entities 
for the production of sense-knowledge. 


2 


( THQ, iv, 1928) 
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V. Bhattacharya 


There is an. old tradition. in this country’ which speaks - 


of a relationship between the Vedanta or Upanisads and 
Buddhism ; and the available facts show that the tradition 
is not without foundation. Indeed, so far as some of. the 
vital points are concerned, the difference between the two 
systems is very slight. Santiraksita says in his Tattvasangraha 
(vy. 330) that the defect in the system of the followers 
of the Upanisads is: slight (alpaparGdha). As a matter of 
fact, Buddhism owes much of its being to the Upanisads. 
~ Although it is true that like the Sankhya system, it has 
rejected much of the Vedic religion relating to different 
rites and ceremonies, nevertheless it is equally true that, 
like the same Sankhya system, it has drawn much from that 
. religion, following its .‘path of knowledge’ (j#anamarga). 
Buddhism admits with the Vedanta that the origin of 
the samsara is due to ignorance (avidyd), which therefore 
isto be overcome. In both the systems desire (kdma) is 
the root. cause of all sufferings, and, as such, it is rightly 
called by the followers of the Vedanta ‘Great Evil’ (mahda- 


papman) and by. Buddhism ‘death’ (Mara, a synonym for 


mrtyu both being derived from the same root mr ‘to die’). 
Naturally therefore by destroying or conquering that evil 
one attains to immortality. In both the systems the notion 
of ‘I? and’ ‘mine’ (aham and mama) which brings’ about 
‘one’s bondage is to be shaken off, | though the methods 
suggested for achieving this end are totally different. There 
are many more such points of mutual agreement of which 


the one we are concerned. with here is Vijfianavada which,. 


-as we shall see, found its first expression. in the Upanisads 


and gradually developed into ‘its accepted form in Buddhism. ~ 


It goes without saying that the Upanisads avowedly 
deal with Brahmavada, and Brahmavida and Atmaviida are 
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one and the same, there being no difference whatsoever, 

for the words Brahman and Atman, according to the seers 

or teachers of. the. Upanisads, differ only in letters and not 

in sense or spirit. It..is repeatedly shown therein that 

Brahman is nothing but vijfidna‘, or jfiGna.2 Thus Brahma- — 
vada or Atmavada is, in fact, Vijianavada. 

Now Brahman being, in fact, identical with vijfidna one 
naturally takes the former in the sense of the latter in 
such Upanisadic passages as the following (Taitti. Ill. 1): 

‘That from which these beings are born, that by which, 
when born, they live, that into which they enter at their 
end, try to know that. That is Brahman.’? - 

‘And it is actually. supported ‘by the following in the 
same work (III. 5): 0 . 

‘He perceived that Brahman was vijfdna, for from Vijidna 
these beings are born ; by vijfidna, when born, they live. 
and into vijfia@na they enter at the end.’4 

When somehow or other the above interpretation is 
accepted the following and the similar texts of the Upanisads 
are easily taken with reference only-to vijfidna: 

‘Verily all this is @tman.’® 

. *Brahman alone is all this.’® 

‘All this is Brahman’? 


1. Br Up., Ill., 9.28; see also Taitti. Up,, U1. 5,1. 011.5.1; Br. Up., 
IV. 3.7. 
“2. Taitti Up., 11.1.1. see Sankara; 
Cf. Jiiaptiin the above extract with the Buddhist term vijfiapti. 
It is to be noted that as the Upanisadic texts under discussion 
here show, originally there was made no distinction between. 
jfiana and vyijfiana, as generally in such cases in Buddhist texts. 
_ The main function of the, former is arthamatrapariccheda, while 
that of the latter is arthavisesapariccheda. Sometimes in Buddhism, 
too, no distinction of j#ana and vijftana is observed, 
See Note 16, 
yato va imani bhitanijatani etc. 
vijfianam brahmeti vyajanat etc. 
Ch. Up., VIL; 25, 2’; Br. Up., IV. 5-7. 
‘Mund, Up. Ul. 2.11. 
Ch. Up., Il. 16. 1 3 Maitri Up., IV. 6. 
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‘There is no diversity bere. He ‘who perceives here 
. diversity goes from death to death.’® | 

Thus to: say all this is Brahman or Atman amounts to 
saying that all this is vijfdna; or in other words, all this 
is a parindma or vivarta® of Brahman .or vijfdana. 
Compare this with such passages as the following from 
Buddhist works: * eee 

o, se ‘sons of the Jina; the three: planes are only 
citta.’ : 

‘This is only vijttapati? io 

According to the Buddhists, citta, -manas, -vijfidna, -and 
vijfiapti are synonyms.*? 

Now as evident from the above, the external world 
has in fact no reality, and yet it appears to be. This 
appearance demands an explanation which is supplied by 
the avidyad. of the Vedantins and by the vasana of | the 
Buddhists. It is avidy4 or vasana that changes vijiana 
into the external phenomena, even as happens in illusion, 
mirage, dream, etc. : 

_ The idealistic interpretation of the Vedanta as given 
above is fully supported by Gaudapada and a careful and 
close examination of his Agamasastra, generally known by 
the name of Mandukyakarika, will bear out the state- 
ment. I shall quote here only a few lines from that 
work. Seen says (IV. 72): ‘This duality having the 


8. Br. Up. IV. 4..19. , 

9, The word. parinama means ‘transformation’ of ‘modification’ ; and 
vivarta, in fact, conveys the same meaning, i.e. ‘changing from 
one state to another. Its. use in Vedantic sense, 

manifestation’ is not pre- Safkara. 

10. See Subhasitasaigraha ed. Bendall, p. 19; DaSabhumikasiitra : 

Advayavajra's Tattvaratnavali, Gaekwad Oriental Series, No. XL, 
p. 18; Levi: Materiaur pour Petude du Systeme Vijianamiura, 
Paris, 1932, p. 43. ‘ : 

11, VimSatika-of Vasubandhu ed. Levi in Vijtaptimatratasiddhi, Paris, 
1925, 1. See also Pafjika on Tattvasangraha, GOS., 550 ; Lanka- 
vatara: ‘ed, B, Nanjio, X. 77, p. 274. 

12. VimSatika, p. 3 ; Abhidharmakosa; ed. Poussin, 11. 34; (referring to 
cetas,) Madhyamakavrtti, ed Poussin. p. 203. 
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subject and the object’® is. only the vibration of citta. 
Citta: has no object,.-therefore it is said to be always 
asanga (i.e. having no attachment or relation to an object)’.14 

Here spandita (=spanda or spandana) of citta implies the 
activity of mind, owing to which objects are represented. 

The following karikas from the same work may also 
be compared with. their parellel verses from the Lanka- 
_ yata@ra: ‘As the movements. of -a fire-brand appear: to . be 
straight, or crooked, etc., so the vibrations of vijidna 
appear as the perceiver and -the: perceptible.’ (IV. 47). ‘As 
a fire-brand when it does not move has no . appearance 
(of its being straight, etc.) and (thus) is not born, so. 
when the vijfidna' does not vibrate it has no appearance 
(of the perceiver and the perceptiblh), and (thus) is not 
born (IV. 48). ‘When, a fire-brand moves the appearances 
are not produced from. anything other than that; and 
when it is at rest -they- are not in a place. other than 
that, nor do they enter then into that. (IV. 49), ‘When — 
the vijfiana _ vibrates the appearances are not produced 
from anything other than that, and when it is at rest 
they are not in a place other than. that, nor do _ they 
enter then into that.. (IV. 51): ‘As in dream owing to 
illusion, the. mind. moves having the appearance of the 
duality ‘(the subject and the object), ‘so does it in the 
waking state owing to. illusion, -having the appearance of 
the duality.’ (III. 29).15 ‘There is no doubt that in dream 
the mind though without a second is with the appearance 
of the duality, so, is undoubtedly the mind in the waking 
state. with the appearance of the duality, though it is 
without a second.’ (III. 30).1§ 

Let us read here a few lines from the. Lankavatara 
(ed B. Nanjio), the yelaows work on the Vijfidnavada : 


13. lit. ‘the perceiver and the perceptible’. : 

14, ‘Cf. Lankavataéra. p. 157. For cittaspandita or Sass cf, 

. in the Yogavasistha (III 67. 6-8) which is full of Vijiidnavada. 

15, This karik&@ occurs again in the-last chapter (IV. 61) with only one . 
variation ie. calati for spandate in both the halves. 

16. This karika is identical with IV. 62. 
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‘All this is citta. ‘It comes forth in two ways, in the 

form of the perceiver. as well'as of the perceptible. There 

is neither Atman, nor anything belonging to it.’ (III. 121, 
p. 209). ‘There is only citta,.and not the visible. The 

citta. comes forth in two ways, io the form. of the per- 
ceiver as well as of the perceptible. It. is neither eternal 

nor has it annihilation’. (III. 65, Pp. 181). 

‘The citta of men inclines (towards its: objects) in the 
form of the perceiver as well as of the perceptible. There 
' is no characteristic of the visible, as imagined by fools.’ 
(X. 58, p. 272). 

‘As appears the castle in the sky, or mirage, so does 
always the visible; but in transcendental wisdom it does 
not exist.” (X. 69, p. 272). - 

That the visible universe is the creation of vijfidna, or 
manas or citta is found also in the Mandalabrahmanopanisad 
(Mysore, 1900, p. 12) where occur the following lines: 

‘The mind: which, is. the author of the creation, ‘conti- 
' nued existence, and dissolution of the three worlds, dis-, 
appears, and that is the highest state of Visnu’. 

In. the Vijfianavada the theory ‘of Vijtaptimatrata which 
~ is the same as vijidnamatratéd is a very well-known one. 
Literally vijidGnamatra means ‘simply vijfdna,’ and its: state 
is vijfiGnamatratG. When the vijfidna does not perceive 
any object whatsoever, it rests only in itself. This state of 
- resting of the vijfidna only in itself is called vijwdnamdatrata.17 

According’ to the ‘Vijianavadins this vijhGnamatrata is 
mukti ‘deliverance18 On this we shall. have an occasion 
-to speak a few: words more. , 

In Vedanta this vij%dGnamGtrata is expressed by Gauda- 
pada in his Agamasastra (III. 38) as- atmasamstha- -jnana 
‘j#iana that rests in itself”. ae 


17. Vasubandhu’s Trimsatika ed. Levi, 28; Vijfaptimatratasiddhi, 
Poussin, p. 585. See Lankavatira, p. 169. - ; : 

- 18. Mahayanasiitralankara ed. Levi, XI. 47. 

19, See Bhagavadgita, VI.25: Bhagavatapurana, Il. 1. 19. This is in 

fact nirvikalpa-jfana. See Poussin’s Vijiaptimatratasiddhi, (Tome 

ID, p. 607, Gaudapada describes it (III. 33) as akalpa-jfana. 
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The following stanza in the Kathopanisad  (11.3.10) 
clearly points to this vijfiaptimatrata : 

‘When the five instruments of knowledge stand still to- 
gether with the mind, and when the intellect does not 
move, that is called the highest state’. _ 

We have seen that Brahman is vij#dna. And. think 
it points to vijfaptimatrata, Vijfiadna when it rests only 
in itself (Gtmasamstha) is Brahman. This reminds us of 
the. following in the Upanisads (Ch. Up. VII. 24. 1-2): 

‘Where .one sees nothing else, hears nothing else, 
understands nothing else, that is the Infinite (bhuman)...The 
infinite is immortal’. ah 

‘Sir, in what does the Infinite rest ? 

‘In its own greatness—or not even in. greatness’.?° 

The exposition of Gaudapada is a clear here. ’ He 
says (III. 46). . - 

‘When the citta does not fall into a state of oblivion, 
nor is distracted again, nor is. unsteady, nor has it any 
sense-image, then it becomes Brahman’.?! 4 

This vijidGnamd@tratd is, therefore, in fact, Hiakmabhara 
of the Brahmavadins. Brahmabhara means the. ‘state of . 
Brahman’ or ‘becoming Brahman’ ,?? 

This is the mukti ‘deliverance’ of the Brahmavadians, 
and here on this point they entirely agree, as has already 
been shown2? with the Vijidnavadins. 

Now when the citta or vijfidna rests only in itself, or 
in other words, when there is vij#dnamdtratd, that state is 
described as ‘non-perception (anupalambha)’ ‘there being no 


20. Tr. by Max Muller, SBE., vol. 1, p. 129, ‘Here following Sankara 
_he writes “Ihe Commentator takes yadi va in the sense. of,’ “If 
your ask in the highest sense, then I say no; for the’ Infinite 
cannot rest in anything, not even in greatness.” : 
21. " See my paper, The Gaudapadakarika on the Mandiikya. Upanisad in 
‘the. Proceedings and. Transactions of the Second (All India) 
Oriental Conference, 1922, p. 457-8 ; and Brahmabindu Ups. Matri 
Up., VI. 34. Yogavasistha, Ul. 67. 8. 
22. Mundaka Up., U1.2.9. He who understands the highest Bietinan 
becomes . Beatty hid 
23. See Note. 18. 
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citta (acitta), ‘supermundane (lokottara) jiiana, incom- 
prehensible (acintya)’, ‘good (kuSala),’ ‘enternal (dhruva),’ - 
and ‘bliss (sukha=Gnanda)’.?* 

Now consider. if there is any difference between this 
vijfidgna as Brahman of the Vedantins. © ae 

Here on ‘the authority of Vasubandhu and Sthiramati, 
vijfidria, as we have seen above, is eternal (dhruva, nitya). 
And there are other texts, too, that can be cited in 
support of the view.25 But it is a . well-known fact that 
‘the Buddhists hold the theory of ‘momentariness’ (ksana- 
bhangavada), and hence, according to them, vijfidna is also - 
momentary, and not eternal as the Vedantins maintain. 
Santiraksita while agreeing with them on many an impor- 
tant point differs from them saying that their system is 


24, The original from which these words are taken is in the Trimsika. 
Here in the first kKarik@ anupalambha ‘non-perception’ is expressed 
as parama upalambhasya vigamah ‘extréme cessation of perception.’ 
in. the Mahayanasiitralankara, XI. 47. See note 18. For acitta 
See Vasubandhu’s Trisvabhavanirdesa, 36. 

_. With reference to the words anupalambho’sau in the Trimsika, 
quoted above Prof. Poussin observes (Vijfaptimatratasiddhi, p. 600) 
“D’apres le commentaire de Sthiramati les motes anupalambho 
"sau se rapportent au Bodhisattva: Undoubtedly Bodhisattva 
may rest in vijfiaptimatrata but, so far as the commentary of Sthira- 
mati is concerned, those two words, I think, do not refer to 
a Bodhisattva, though his gradual success is shown. Sthiramati’s 
introductory line clearly shows that it is the citta in that state, 
which is referred to by the following stanzas including the words 
in question. 

25, Jiianasiddhi, XV. 50 in Two Vajrayana Works, G.O.S., p 85. 
This refers to cittadhara, op. cit., p. 75. 

Op. cit., p. 85, See Suzuki: Outlines of Mahayana Buddhism, 
1907, p. 348: : 
“Nirvana is sometimes spoken of as possessing four attributes ; 
(1) eternal (nitya), (2) blissful (sukha), (3) self-acting (Gtman), 
and pure (Suci), It is eternal because it is immaterial; it is 
blissful because it is above all sufferings; it is self-acting be- 
cause it knows no compulsion; it is pure because it is not 
defiled by, passion and error,” See also ViSuddhi magga, Vol, I, 
__p.294.; Samyutta Nikaya, iv, 362. 369 ff. In the Abhichanappa- 
dipika ed, Subhtti, 7 dhuba is one of the synonyms for nirvana. 
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‘defective, for vindna can in: no way be eternal, as held 
therein.?¢ ; 

This eternity. ‘of vijnana of the Vijfidnavadins: refers, I 
think, to its continuity (sant@na-nityatad),?7 and is. not to 
be taken in the strict sense of the term, as maintained 
by the Vedantists. This explanation is supported by the 
Jiiinasiddhi quoted in the foot-note, no. 25. 

In conclusion, it may. be observed that following the 
Jine of thoughts suggested above a very large number of 
‘passages in the Upanisads may easily be explained from 
the Vijfianavada point of view. For instance, let us. take 
the following two stanzas from the Isa Up., 6-7. 

' ‘When to a man who understands all. the beings in the 
-Atman (i.e. vijidna) andthe Atman (i.e. vijfidna) in all 
beings, he does not remain in doubt. 

‘When to a man who understands, the Atman (i.e. 
vijfiana) has become all beings, what sorrow, what troubles 
can there be to him who beheld that identity (i.e. the 
identity of the vijtana. and the beings).’ : 

It is, however, to be noted that the Upanisads aes not 
say one thing, but various things.. There are various | 
thoughts and-while some of them are. more or Jess syste- 
matic, others are not so. Originally, the Upanisads were 
meant not merely to guide one’s speculations, but to lead 
one along an active spiritual life. But that was found 
impossible owing mainly to the wide divergence in their 
thoughts. Consequently a strong necessity was felt for 
“making up that difference; and the result was the compo- 
sition of the Brahmasastras. But unfortunately the question 


26, iaifiasanbadha, Gos, 328-330. 

27. Cf. anutpanna-pradhvamsi Jfianam in the Lahkavatara, p. 157, and 
parinamanityata of the Sahkhyas. But against this , see Jayanata-~ 
bhatta’s Nyayamafijari, 1895.(Part Il) p.164. But truly speaking, 
‘as followers. of the Middle: Path the Vijiianavadins ‘ean not 
hold that the vijfdna is-eternal, for according to them it 
should be regarded as. one having neither eternity nor annihila 
tion.. The Lankavatara (UI. 65, p. 181) re says: cittamatram 
ANG sa coccivasie saSvatocchedavarjitam, 
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remained still unsettled, there being a number of schools 
of interpreters. The diversity of these interpretations is 
due ‘specially to the different passages in the . Upanisads, 
some of which do actually differ, and some are explained 
differently. Thus the interpretation of the Vedanta from 
the idealistic point of view is quite just, for there are 
actually some texts to that effect. ~ eee 


(1HQ, x, 1934) 
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_“DHARMAS” OF THE BUDDHISTS AND 
“GUNAS” OF THE sAMKHYAS 


Th. Stcherbatsky 


Professor Vidhushekhara Bhattacharya has recently devo- 
ted- a series of lectures to the subject of the Basic 
Conception of Buddhism.1 The opinions expressed by him 
have elicited the following remarks: 

Buddhism strikes the historian of religions by two quite 
extraordinary features. First of all, it places man above 
god. Man can reach the highest position, for above the 
position of a god, by his own effort without the inter- 
vention of a divine power. The gods abide in heaven, 
they constitute a divine world (deva-loka), but the Super- 
man, the Buddha, stands far above all worlds, he is, 
lokottara. At the same time, this man, who by his own 
exertion can attain so high a position, is deprived of a 
Soul. For it is most emphatically and repeatedly stated, 
that the Soul does not exist, neither the Soul, nor the 
Self (Gtman), nor the Ego (ahamk@ra), nor the personality, 
the individual (pudgala), nor the living being (jiva), nor 
even man (manusya). All these are mere names, names of 
unreality, imagined phantoms. Man does not exist ! 
Buddhism is andtma-vada, pudgala-nairadtmya. Atheism, the 
denial of God, should not so much strike the Indian 
scholars as it strikes the European, for the most orthodox 
‘system of Indian philosophy, the Mimamsa, is also at- 
heistic (aniSvara-vada). But the denial of the reality of 
man and at the same time the worship of Buddhas and 
Bodhisattvas who are men, not gods, is a puzzle to the 
Indian historian just as it is to’ the European. 

Mr. Vidhushekhara Bhattacharya proposes a very simple 


1. Bhattacharya, Vidhushekhara, The Basic Conception of Buddhism,,. 
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solution of the puzzle. According to him Buddha, like all 
‘his predecessors, the ‘sages. of the Upanisads, was. willing 
“to extinguish desire.” He does not tell us what desires 
Buddha strived to extinguish, he says desire in general, all 
‘desires, whatsoever they should be ‘(p. 64). Now, what is 
the object most desired, asks our author and answeis, it 
is evidently one’s own life, the Self (p. 65). “Offer the 
kingdom of heaven and tell a man that he may accept it, 
but only on condition, that he -shall give up his life. 
Certainly he would not accept the offer’’ (ibid). ee 
It is also evident, thinks our author, that by ‘extingui- 
shing the Self all desires will be co -ipso completely 
extinguished, For neither will there be any persons who 
could desire, nor will there be any objects which could be 
desired. This the author states in an unambiguous manner, 
he says, “thus there being neither the subject nor, the 
object there is no room for desire to come forth” (p. 74). 
A more radical extinction of desire can hardly be imagined ! 
Such a drastic solution of the puzzle has the merit of 
simplicity, but I do not think it will find many believers. 
The author will probably be quite astonished to know that — 
even if his experimentum crucis be realized and no subject 
at all be in existence, this does not at all mean that there 
will be no objects and no. desires. For although there is 
in Buddhism no _ subject, there is plenty of objects 
desired. The objects, like everywhere, aré devided in 
Buddhism in those that are desired (upaddeya) and those 
that are not desired (heya). There is) a whole class of 
objects termed “andsrava-dharma’”’ which are never heya. 
Nirvana is not heya, the Path (mdrga) and its various 
divisions is not heya, but upadeya, Notwithstanding th 
circumstance, that there are seemingly no persons who 
could desire. them, the desired objects exist nevertheless. 
The desires which Buddha wished to extinguish are klesas 
i.e., “oppressors,” bad desires. Buddhism is a doctrine “of 
defilement and purification” (samklesa-vyavadaniko dharmah), — 
a doctrine of defilement by bad desires, and purification 
by good desires, In the early history of Buddhism there 
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“are some instances, in which the aim of. Buddhism has 
been misunderstood just as Mr. Bhattacharya misunderstands 
it. There have been some religious men who committed 
suicide, They thought thus to “pull down the very foun- 
dation of desire’? (p. 70). But they were condemned by 
the church, and sucide was declared to be a crime equal 
to assassination. The ‘author says (p. 74),—“desire, the 
cessation of which is sought for naturally requires for its, 
very being both a subject and an object. Therefore while 
by pudgalanairatmya its subject is denied, it is dharma-nairdtmya 
that removes its object.” 

To this we must object first of all that pudgalanairatmya 
is Hinayana and dharma-nairdtmya is Mahayana. Buddhism 
existed seven centuries without dharma-nairatmya at all and 
continues to exist till now without it in Ceylon and other 
countries. 

The argument of the author gives an Siaaint demons- 
tration of the fact that it is impossible to. treat such 
problems as the basic conception of Buddhism in ignoring 
all, results of modern research, and in forgetting the existence 
of history. . 

Moreover the argument ‘aihich to our author seems so 
strong and so ‘self-evident,—the argument namely that if 
there is neither subject nor object there can be no desires— 
is strong only in common life and in realistic systems, it 
has no strength in an idealistic system. 

Thirdly, the argument that “desire naturally requires for 
its very being both subject and object” is. contradictorily 


2. The latest productions of European research in the field of marga 
are, a master-work of Prof. L:. de La Vallee Poussin, La Morale 
Bouddhique (Paris, 1927) concerned mainly with Hinayana, and 
Dr. E. Obermiller’s Doctrine of Prajiaparamita (Acta Orientalia,. 
XI) concerned exclusively with Mahayana. Although the author 
treats Buddhism mainly as marga, these two very rich sources. 
of information have apparently completely escaped his attention. 
Dr. E. Obermiller is at present issuing a further work on the 
same subject, viz. Analysis of the Abhisamayalamkara (Calcutta 
Oriental Series). 
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opposed to what Buddhism has always preached. It is a 

“natural”? argument only in everyday life, but not in philo- 

sephy. still less in. Buddhism. The basic conception of 
Buddhism is perhaps exactly the contrary of what Mr. | 
Bhattacharya thinks it to be. For it is most clearly stated 

and repeated almost in every Buddhist work -“‘asti karma, 

asti phalam karakas. tu nopalabhyate.” ‘Action exists, and 

their results (i.c., attaining the desirable and avoiding the © 
undesirable) exist also, but the man who perpetrates these 

actions does not exist.” That does not mean that he 

does not exist for the man in the street, but he does ‘not 

exist in Buddhist philosophy, as well as in all those great 

European systems of philosophy, which doubted or denied 

personal identity. 

What then exists if man does not exist ? 

The same text answers ‘“‘kdrakas tu nopalabhyate......... 
anyatra dharma-sanketat.” The dharma-theory exists. And 
what is the dharma-theory ? It is causality ‘‘tatrdyam dharma- 
sanketo yad uta asmin sati idam bhavatiti.”” The two central 
conceptions of Buddhism are dharma and pratitya-samutpada 
is the causality inherent in these Elements. The one implies 
the otter, an Element is a -causally connected Element. 
There are in Buddhism at least three. different conceptions 
of dharma as well as of pratitya- samutpada, (Cf. my 
Buddhist Logic, 1, p. 134). 

“It is exceedingly important to realize the full compass 
and all the implications of the principle that the dharmas - 
alone exist, but not the dharmin and consequently not the 
man. The overwhelming importance of this principle has 
escaped the attention of our author. ‘Therefore his work, 
notwithstanding all its other merits, must be considered as 
a failure to solve the puzzle of Buddhism. It is clear that 
‘we must look for a solution of that puzzle in another 
direction. We must fully realize the. fact that Buddhism 
always has been not only a religion, but also a system 
of philosophy. It is j#dnamarga. 

We thus come to the problem of the basic conception 
of Buddhism as a problem of philosophy. We will look 
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for it not in the emotional or religious field, but in the 
field of ontology. This philosophic basis of Buddhism 
however has several time changed. Tt is Pluralism: in. 
Hinayana, Monism in Mahayana, Relativism in the Madbya- 
mika and Idealism tn the Yogacara school. 

We thus must turn our ‘attention not only to Philosophy, 
but also to history. 

When the author posits the problem oe a “basic” con- 
ception of Buddhism, he apparently seeks after a conception’ 
which is never changed and is to be found as the basis 
of every historical or even modern form of Buddhism. 

He therefore indiscriminately wanders through all sources 
accessible to him which go under the general stamp of 
some kind of Buddhism, and seeks to extract the general 
’ conception lying at their bottom. Historical treatment is 
quite foreign to him, unless we hold for such treatment 
the views expressed on pp. 1-10, where we find very inter- 
esting considerations on the store of ideas of the Vedic 
age out. of which Buddhism arose. This want. of historical 
treatment inside Buddhism, this treatment of all Buddhist 
literature en bloc, is a great defect of the otherwise very 
interesting work. | 

The want of. an historical point. of view makes the 
author. recoil in astonishment before three quite contradicting 
_ statements. Being glibe assertions regarding all existing 
things, those statements bear the unmistakable stamp of 
being intended as basic (p. 33). The one says “everything 
exists” (sarvam asti), the other maintains “nothing exists” 
(sarvam Stinyam), the third asserts “mind only exists” 
(vijndna-matram asti). Tbe author tries to find some solu- 
tion in patching together these quite contradictory assertions. 
But he fails. By themselves these views are exclusive of 
one another, and cannot be reconciled unless treated his- 
torically. There is absolutely no hope to develop them out 
of the princlple of desire-extinction. But historically we 
find that there are three kinds of Buddhism, the one 
maintaining that “everything exists”, the other that “nothing 
exists” and the third that “all things are mind only.” 
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These are celebrated “three swingings of the law” as 
stated by the Tibetan historian, the first, the middle and 


‘the last we would tell, the three periods in the develop- 
‘ment of Buddhist philosophy, the first which arose in 


ancient Magadha in the sixth century B.C., and still exists 
in Ceylon and in Burma, the second ‘which arose in the 
last centuries B.C. in the Andhra country and: was given 
a. definite formulation by Nagarjuna ‘in’ the second century 
A.D., and the third which seems to have arisen ‘in the 
‘North-west. of the same time as the second and was given 
a definite formulation by Asahga of Peshwar in the fourth 
‘century A.D. — - — 
But how is it that these three quite different basic 
‘conceptions are all included i in the general pale of Buddhism ? 
Is there or is there not a conception still more basic 
which could serve as a starting point for all of them? - 
Yes, there is such a conceptiop. The author rightly 
points to the connection of andtman as the basic of: all 
the forms of Buddhism. This is a conception which by - 
itself needs not to’ be exclusively Buddhistic’ but it is the. 
‘basic. in the sense of ‘a starting point from which the 


_ historical development began and which has produced many 


modifications. Buddhism at the ‘beginning is andtmavada, 
the theory of no-Soul or no-Self as the author translates the 
term. This. is the conception from which all the later 
variety of theories developed and which till now is at the 
‘basis of that form of Buddhism which prevails in Ceylon 
and Burma, but which, according to the method of our 
‘author. must be the constant basis of all the forms of 
Buddhism. 

' -Now what really: means “no-Soul” (andtma) 2? And how 


-does it come that ‘‘no-Soul” is the common basis of the 


three conflicting statements, “all exists” ‘ ‘nothing exists,” 


“mind only exists” ? It seems .very difficult, even quite 
impossible, “to develop them out of “no-Soul” and. still 


’ more difficult to identify them with - it. : ‘Moreover it is not 


3. Cf. below. 
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at all true that all Buddhists believe in no-Soul. For ~ 
_it would be very strange if ‘“no-Soul” had become the 

creed of almost all Asia. If it is not. the creed of its 

mother-country India, it is the creed of Tibet, Mongolia, 

China, Corea and Japan. They have borrowed it from . 
India and if Vedanta be regarded as the fundamental creed 

of India at present, we have the testimony of Sriharsa 

that Vedanta does not-differ in principle from Madhyamika.* 

That means. that it is also allied to Buddhism. The puzzle 
is great! The simple solution proposed by Mr. Bhatta- 
charya. will not help us. — 

We .must distinguish between Buddhism as a religion 
and Buddhism as a philosophy. 

Tradition, which we have no reason to disbelieve, main- 
tains that Buddha himself had recourse to a double language. 
To the simple man he preached morality, to the educated 
men he taught philosophy. Buddhism has conquered the 
people of India and of almost All Asia by its noble and 
lofty moral ideals, and not by its no-Soul philosophy. . 

The religious’ masses in all Buddhist countries hardly 
have. any idea of professing a no-Soul religion. They pro- 
bably would be very much astonished if they were told 
that their religion is a mno-soul religion, just as some 
amature lady-scholars in Europe are astonished and un- 
willing to admit that. Buddha preached no-Soul. 

I therefore think that our author is on the wrong way, 
if he wishes to solve the puzzle of no-Soul without either: 
making a difference between religion and. philosophy or 
between the different periods of Buddhist philosophy. The 
principle of no-Soul has an altogather different meaning. 
Grammatically and logically it can mean either no-Soul 
or non-Soul.® In the first case the term represents a 
simple negation (prasajya-pratisedha), in the second: it is 
a qualified negation (paryuda@sa=apoha) i.e. a negation 
4. Cf.  Khandana-khanda-khadya, pp. 19 and 29 (Chowkh.)—Madhya~ 

. mikadi-vagvyavaharanam: svartipapalapo na Sakyate. 


5. Cf. Aristotle’s distinction between “non est homo: justus” and . 
“est homo non-justus.”’ 
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which contains not alone its negative part, but also its 
positive counterpart. This positive counterpart is a positive 
assertion of those things which are the non-Soul. 
' Our author evidently conceives no-Soul asa simple 
negation (prasajya-pratisedha) whose aim it is to “pull 
down the very foundation of desire’ and to create a con- 
dition’ where there is neither subject nor object.’ , 

However on the other view,. the paryuddsa view, the 
term andtman means the real existence of. all things except _ 
‘the Soul. We now understand the meaning of the first 
of the thrée dictums in which the basic conception of 
- Buddhism has been expressed, “all exists.” It means that 
all elements even the past and the future, the subtle and 
the visible, all exist, except the Soul.® 

How are these all really existing things called ? They 
are called dharmas. What does theterm dharma mean? It - 
means “quality”. The qualities exist, but not the substances 
(dharmin), not the possessors of these qualities, not the Adraka. 
The Soul is supposed to bea thinking substance. This subs- 
tance, acccording to Buddhism, does not exist, but its supposed 
qualities, the mental phenomena, all really exist. Which 
are they? They are first of all consciousness, pure con- 
sciousness (vijfidna). Nobody can deny its reality. Next 
to consciousness nobody can deny will (cetana® =samskara). 
Presentations (samj#a) or separate ideas are dharmas, nobocy 
can deny their existence. There are finally feelings (vedand), 


6. Cf. my Central Conception of Buddhism, p. 25. 

1, The author is very gravely mistaken when he on p. 48 assumes that 
citta in Buddhism can be a synonym of cetana. Synonyms are 
in Buddhism the three terms cittam mano-vijiiina corresponding 
to buddhir, upalabdhir, jfianam of N. S. 1. 1. 15. Both triads ‘ 
are contrasted as syhonyms (anarthantaram), the one in Buddhism, 
the other in Nyadya. In Buddhism they are vijiana-skandha. But 
cetana is the foremost among samskaras. It belongs to samskBra- 
skandha Every dharma (element) can be envisaged as a samskara 

=xaxz._(force) when it is considered as a cause, but cetana is samskara in 
“the narrow sense, it is synonymous with karma, the driving force 

of the Universe. The author is also mistaken when he translates 

on p. 68 samskara as ‘‘coefficient of consciousness,’ for such 
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the feelings of pleasure and pain, no one will defy their 
reality. ‘We thus have a classification of all mental pheno- 
mena in four groups (skandhas) but there is no-Soul, no 
thinking substance. among them. The author quotes (pp. 
63-70) .the very’ eloquent ‘and precise statement of this theory. 
in the Benares sermon. by Buddha himself. | Buddha goes 
through all. the Elements of body and mind and finds in 
them ‘only these Elements, but no possessor of the Elements, 
no Ego, no Soul. This sermon and this quotation should 
have suggested to the author the right meaning of the 
term no-Soul, but he seems to have kept past its real 
import and discoverad here the mere repudiation of desire.® 


are only the samskaras of the samprayukta class, but by no 
means those of the viprayukta class. Samskara is sambhitya-karin 
i.e. CcO-operating force or force simply. since all forces in Buddhism 
are cooperative. The force is cetana ‘will’. Cf. my Central 
Conception of Buddhism, pp. 20, 32, 100, 

8. By the bye, this classification of all mental phenomena in four 
groups—feeling, ideas, will and pure sensation—is an extraordi- 
nary important feature of all Buddhism. It ‘does — the highest 
credit to the philosophers who established it, it is in the full 
sense of the term “psychology without a Soul.” ‘It corresponds 
to a quite modern achievement of Euronean Science. It com-~ 

. pares most favourably with some modern and old European 
attempts to arrive at a correct classification of mental phenomena. 

‘Such a correct classification. is a very important part of psycho- 
logy and if we take the development of German psychology up 
to classification of Brentano, the English ones up to that of B. 

~ Russel, and French philosophy up to M M. Bergson, we will. be 
astonished to see that India possessed some centuries B. C. that 
classification which European philosophy arrives at only at a 
very recent date, , 

_ The main difference is this that the Indian cigeaification distin- 
guishes between pure sensation (vijfina-skandha=nirvikalpa-pra- 
tyaksa) and a presentation or concept (samjfi fia-skandha = savikalpa- 

‘ pratyaksa). European science (W. James, B. Russel etc.) doubts 
whether pure sensation (nirvikalpa) can be considered as really 
existing, as a separate element. Tne Abhidharma also maintains 
that it is samprayukta, i.e. never appearing alone. But it plays 
an enormous part in all the history of Indian philosophy appearing 
there under ditlerent names, cf. my Buddhist Logic, 1, p. 174. 
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These are the mental phenomena: (dharma) as only 
realities according to the no-Soul theory. What about the 
physical world? Taking diman to mean substance? is there 
any substance in the physical world ? Under the physical 
world we must understand our body: and the external 
physical objects.. Does Matter exist as a substance? No! 
Matter exists only as sensible qualities (dharmas) sense-data, 
not as a substance possessing these qualities. The substance 
(pradhana) does — not ‘exist, but the fundamental tactile 
qualities—repulsion, attraction, heat and motion (the four 
_ mahabhitas) are the only fundamental physical facts which 
‘are cognizable. They are all classified as varieties of tactile 
“qualities” ’ (sprastavya-dharma). Besides these _ fundamental 

‘Elements of Matter (mahabhiita) there are. other tactile 

Elements, and there are thé sense-data, e.g., the visible, 

_ auditory, offactory and gustatory Elements ; colour, sound, 

odour and taste, but no substance, no Matter. Matter 

is pradhana, this sterile, mute, indefinite, enduring, omni- 

present “something” which is supposed to’ be Matter (vastu) ; 

it does not exist. On the other hand the dharmas (mental 

and physical) exist, they are. realities, they are the Elements 

of the existing world. Existing in the world are only its | 
_ Elements, mental and physical, sensations and sense-data, 

but no enduring substances, neither Souls, nor Maiter. 

The terms dharma (Element), sat (existent), anitya (unenduring), 

_ksana (point-instant) samskrta (causally produced) pratitya- 

samutpanna (dependently appearing) are synonyms. It is 

particularly remarkable that their meaning extends equally 

to mental as well as physical entities. They all refer to. 
_ the ultimate, simplest, minutest, subtlest Elements of  exis- 

tence (dharma.) :— 

Now what is according to our author the meaning of 
the term “dharma” 2. It is- very important to have a clear - 
answer on this point since, as we have seen, andtma (as - 
paryudasa) simply means. the dharma-theory (dharma-sanketa). 

Since the author does not attach due importance to 


9. Cp. Madh. Vriti, 437—atma-sabdo’yam svabhiva-sabda-paryayah. 
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‘this term, he does not swell upon its definition, but it is 
clear from ‘his occasional statements: on pp. 75-76 that he 
accepts’ the antepictations of dharma as “things,” "ag even 
“thing: round us”, It is time that this utterly wrong inter- 
pretation should be once for all dismissed and forgotten. 
Dharma is exactly the contrary of a thing, a thing is dharmin, 
a dharma is the. contrary, it is a non-thing, it a quality, 
not a substance, it is the negation of a substance.?° 
Substance is dharmin, but not dharma. 

A thing and a thing “round us’’ first of all means 
such things as jars and cloths etc. (ghata-patadi), perhaps 
also such as cows and horses (asva-gavadi). But is con-- 
sciousness (vijfidna) a thing? Is it a thing. round us? 
The will (cetana), an idea (samjfia), a’ feeling (vedanta)— 
are they things? But they are all dharmas. Admitting the 
jars and cloths, horses and cows” can be called thing, 
-is a horse a dharma, is a jar a dharma? Let it once for 
all be known that the jar is not a dharma, but an assemblage 
of. dharmas. 

An assemblage of what dharma? First of all, con- 
sists of a. patch of colour (varna), the lines of its eee 
(samsthdna), of matter, i.e. the four phenomena of repulsion, 
cohesion, a certain temperature and, nobility. They are 
all dharmas i.e. elements of the imagined complex called 
a jar. These dharmas together constitute the jar, but the 
jar is not a.dharma, because it is an assemblage of dharmas. 
The principle that all things are assemblages of dharmas,. 
that they themselves are non-dharmas, spurious  dharmas, 
that only the ultimate Elements of ‘the empirical things 


10.. It is true that a quality being detached from every substance 
becomes a thing (vidyamanam dravyam), sui generis, or more pre- 
cisely, “something” and this would perhaps be an. adequate 
translation of the term, it is vastu-matra, an indefinite but pure 
reality, the ultimate, subtlest Element of reality, implying the 
negation of samavaya, of the relation of substance to quality 
altogether. But that is a very special standpoint—yo hi | pedartho 
vidyaminah sa sasvabhavah, cf. Madh, Vel p. 760, cf. also my 
Central Conception etc., p. 26. no. 1. 
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possess fully reality, ‘bik not all ‘idk things themselves, is 
at the root of all Buddhism. It is a fundamental mistake 
to admit that the jar is a dharma. The jar as dharmin 
is an illusion, A man to whom this basic theory of — 
Buddhism is not clear cannot - undertake it to solve the 
fundamental puzzle of Buddhist philosophy. For not working 
on the basis of what a dharma means, one. never will - 
arrive at a tight comprehension of two other very impor- 
tant Buddhist terms, viz. the terms pratitya-samutpada, 
’ “dependent origination” and samskdra (sambhiiya-karitva), 
“‘co-operative production”. Dharmas are infra-atomic minutes, 
very subtle, separate momentary unities of energy,'! which 
are held together not by inherence in a substance, but by 
causal laws, laws of dependent origination. ‘Dependent » 
origination” means origination of dharmas. Since every 
dharma (except the three eternal ones) is produced by a 
combination of several dharmas in the preceding moment, 
it is called: samsktta i.e. “co-operatively produced.”’ Every 
dharma is samskrta as a product and samskGra as a cause. 
Without knowing what a dharma is, it is quite impossible 
to have a correct and adequate idea of what pratitya- 
samutpdda and samskdra are in early Buddhism. . 

In the later periods the meaning of these three funda- 
mental terms has shifted, but shifted simultaneously: in a 
parallel change. When the meaning of dharma in the 
Madhyamika. school has changed, the meaning of pratitya- 
samutpada and of samskara has also changed, The same 
happened in the Yogacara school. 

Thus the basic conception of Buddhist philosophy is 
anatma, but andtma in the sense of reality of all dharmas 


11. Since the four maha-bhitas are not substances but forces (repulsion, — 
attraction, heat and motion) it is clear that the. Buddhist atoms 
cannot be like the atoms of the Vaisesikas absolutely hard and 
indivisible particles of matter. The samghataparamanu although 
consisting of 8 parts is not larger or heavier than the simple 
one, just as a needle will not become heavier if it becomes hot, 
ie. if ‘atoms’ of the-element heat are added to it or get 
intensified in it. 
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among which no Gtman is to be found. Buddhism is a 
system of philosophic Pluralism, -andtma-vada means at 
the beginning the same as sarvdstivdda, the reality of all 
Elements (dharmas among which no-Soul and no substance, 
no things are to be found, it is a pluralistic and realistic _ 
psychology without a soul; andtma-vdda,  sarvasti-vada, . 
dharma-vada' or dharma-sanketa means the same. It is also 
synoymous with pratitya-samutpdda-vada or samskGra-vada, 
because every dharma can be a samskara and is partitya- 
samutpanna, ; 

We thus can consider the following expressions as. 
synonymous and referring to the basic conception of Bud- 
dhism:  andtma-vada = dharma-vada=dharmata=dharma-san-+ 
keta=pratitya-samutpada-vada = samskara-vada = sanghata-vada 
= bauddha-matam. 

Whosoever wishes to translate dharma in’ whatsoever a 
language must choose a’ phrase which would imply (i) 
plurality (sanghdta) and (ii) denial of substance. The term. 
“thing” misses the point because it implies rather the 
assertion by no means the denial of the dharmin. Moreover, 
and this is the main point, it must be applicable to the 
physical as well as to. the mental domain. The term 
“element” seems to me preferable, although of course it is 
also not quite free from. defects. !? 


BASIC IDEAS OF SAMKHYA AND BUDDHISM COMPARED 


_ We will perhaps better understand the basic ideas of 
Buddhism if we compare them with the basic ideas of 


12. Prof, H. Jacobi has rallied to the translation of the term 
dharma as an “element.of existence,” “Seins element,” cf. his’ 
Trimsika-vijtapti*ubersetzt von Hermann Jocobi (Stuttgart, 1 32). 
Prof. Sylvain Levi’s rendering of dharma as “essence” (cf. Materi- 
aux Vijfiaptimatra, Paris 1932) is not very much different, it hits 
the right point, namely that it is dharma as opposed to dharmin. 
Remains it for Frenchmen to decide whether such expressions as 
“les essences de la cruche” or “les essences de la personalite’ would . 
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the Samkhya system. The difference between them is great, 
but there. is “unquestionably a family likeness. Just as every 
empirical: thing or every living being, according to Samkhya, 
is an assemblage of minutest infra-atomic Elements, more 
forces than substances, which are’ called “qualities” (guna), 
just so in Buddhism the empirical things and living beings . 
are assemblages of momentary infra-atomic, very subtle 
unities or forces, which are also called “qualities” (dharmas). 

It is a fundamental feature of . the Indian mind in general 
and a firm tradition of all Indian science to be always 
on the ‘search after invisible, subtlest, infra-atomic, dyna- 
mical elements or forces, whose operation produces the 
visible phenomena of our experience. 

What are the so-called “oppressors” or klesas. Are 
they really oldest Indian science? Are they really “wind, 
bile and phlegm” as vdta-pitta-kapha are often translated ? 
These are only conventional names for very subtle infra- 
atomic three forces whese equipoise produces health. 

What are the four “Great Elements” of Matter? Are 
they really what their names imply: earth, water, fire, and. 
air? They are the forces of repulsion, attraction, heat and 
mobility, each of them some subtlest energy manifested in 
tactile phenomena, | a 

“What are the elements of grammar? There are invisible 


suffixes, the so-called kvips, which are active forces forming 
words. 

What are the dharmd-dharmau or karma which is even 
called adgsta? It is an invisible force of our former deeds. 

What are the so-called ‘“‘oppressor” or klesas.. Are they 
really “love, hatred and infatuation”, as they usually are 
translated or are they something quite different? One must 
consider that the extinction of klesas not only makes a man 
dispassionate, but converts him into a Buddha, hence it con- 
verts phenomenal life into the absolute. The samklesas are 


be found equally convenient phrasing. We want a term that 
would be equally applicable to the mental as well as to the 
physical domain and would express plurality. 
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the 12 niddnas'® or phenomenal life as contrasted with the 
absolute and produced by transcendental illusion (avidya= 
‘mukhya@ bhrantih). The klesas are therefore transcendental 
forces creating and controlling phenomenal life (samsdra). 

What are the gunas of the Samkhya system?- Are they 
really ‘goodness,’ ‘passion’ and ‘darkness’ as sattva,rajas and 
tamas are sometimes translated? They are infra-atomic 
quanta of three different energies whose interplay produces 
the phenomenal world, both physical and mental. 

Now what are the dharmas of the Buddhist? As already 
stated dharma means the same as guna i.e. quality.1+ What is 
hidden under this designation ? There is no mystery, the whole 
catalogue. containing 75 items is presented to you. They first 

_ of all are 5 sense-organs, 5 corresponding categories of sense- 
data and that is all for the physical world. No. mysterious | 
Matter! For the mental world: there is consciousness as pure 
consciousness and corresponding to it méntal phenomena, 
ideas, feelings, will and different kinds of emotions or mental 
forces (samprayuktasamskGra), their list contains 46 items. 

' There are other forces which are general, neither physical 
nor mental (riupa-citta-viprayukta-samskara), e.g. the forces 
of production and destruction applicable to both spheres. 
They are therefore neithe specially mental nor specially physi- 
cal, but general. Their list contains 14 items. Space (akdsa) 
is a dharma. Time, however, is’not a dharma. What. does 
it mean that it is not a dharma? It means that it does not 
exist. Duration does not exist. Time is past, present and 
future. The ‘past does not exist, because it is past. The 

future does not exist, because it is future. Remains the 
present moment which alone exists, but it also does not 
exist separately from the. thing existing at that moment.. A 
dharma is a separate (prthag), thing, a Thing-in-itself (svala- 
ksana). Thus space, as empty ‘space, is a dharma, but time 
is not. The full catalogue of dharmas contains 75 items in. 
the Sarvastivada school. 


“43. Cf. Madhyantav, p. 29 ff. (ed. Tucci). 
‘14; This meaning has been established by: Dr. B Seali in hi Positive 


Sciences of the Hindus. 
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They ‘ate alone the dharmas ; there is apparently no mys- 
tery, The mystery comes from the fact that the dharmas are 
physical and mental at the same time just as the gunas’ of 
the Samkhyas, they are the ultimately real. Their synonym 
is the real (sat) The real lying at the bottom of every. 
phenomenon, whether physical or mental, is a dharma and_ 
this is a “mystery! Sthiramati says that in Hinayana a 
dharma is the ultimate reality (parinispanna).1° Vasubandhu 
recording the controversies which raged in the schools on the 
problem of the essence of dharmas, says that they are something 
very deep or subtle. ‘They are-also infra-atomic, dynamic 
unities of forces or Elements, whose interdependence according 
to casual laws (pratitya-somutpdda) constitutes the illusive 
objects of our phenomenal life.*® Samkhya admits besides 
. the moving gunas a motionless (niskriya) Soul. This Soul 
is degraded in Buddhism, .it is converted into simple con- 
sciousness (vijidGna) which is also a dharma, an Element 
having the same sense as all other Elements. In Buddhism 
as well as in Samkhya the human personality consists of an 
infinite number of point-instants of gunas or dharmas which 
are held together in Samkhya by a pervading Matter (pra- 
dhana) and an eternal Soul in Buddhism exclusively by casual 
laws (pratitya-samutpada). 

“The individual, according to Samkhya, consists of Soul 
enveloped for the time of samsdra in Matter, which con- 
sists of eternally, moving minutest elements (gunas) of three 
different kinds. The process of the Deliverance of ‘the 
Soul from the embracement of Matter consists in the 
gradual purification and pacification of the gunas through 
knowledge. When absolute knowledge is attained, the Soul 
alone remains in itS genuine purity and freedom. 

The Buddhist conception of an individual can be ima- 
_gined as a large circle filled with point-instants of different 
kinds. Inside the large circle of point-instants united by 

causality, there is no Soul, but a small island filled with 


15. Madhyantay., p. 27, (ed. Tucci). 
16. Cf. below, p, 27(a) n. 3.° 
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andsrava-dharma, -or Elements which are eternally tranquilised, 
motionless and pure. They never will be sullied by passion 
and turmoil. a e 

As long as the process of purification from desire goes. 
on, the turmoil of moving Elements gradually. subsides and 
gets pacified. Finally all will ‘become andsrava. Nirvana 
will be attained. ce : 

In both systems,. as we have seen, phenomenal life is 
represented as a bondage and as a_ beginningless commo- 
tion of minutest infra-atomic particles charged with ‘some 
energy. In both systems the theory of salvation offers 
many points of similarity. In both systems there is at 
the bottom of every personal life an element of purity 
which is concealed and enveloped by the commotion of 
the impurity of phenomenal life. In both systems this 
life is regarded as a burden (duhkha) and liberation from 
it is the aim of the doctrine. In both’ systems this is 
expressed in the formula of the “four principles of the 
saint’ (catvari dryasatydni). Remaining faithful «to its 
pluralistic principles, Buddhism has replaced the pure 
Soul of the Samkhya by a plurality of pure elements 
(anasrava-dharma) and by a complete extinction (nirodha), 
of all life in Nirvana. The annexed chartcan to a certain 
degree represent the comparative outlook of both systems 
very far from being “things,” still less the things “round. 
us.” as jars, cows and horses etc., and the dharmas are 
something ‘‘very deep”, something “‘inexplicable,”!? something 
transcendental, the ultimate reality that can be ascertained 
by. philosophic analysis. They can be characterized just as 
thr gunas of the Samkhyas are characterized in an old. 
document,18 “their ultimate reality transcends the domain, 
of the sensible; the objects: which are contained inthe 
domain ‘of the sensible are Illusion,?® they are quite in one”.. 


417. aran-bar-mi-nus-so=bsad-par-mi-nus-so, cp. Ab. Koga, I, 27,,M de _ 
La Vallee Poussin’s note jo his translation and my Central Concep- 

tion etc. p. 91. / ; 

18, Vyasa-bhasya quotes this couplet from Sastitantra. * 

19, Prof. R. Garbe writing in 1892 thought it a great.merit on the: 
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In Mahayana “the ultimate reality which. transcends the 
domain of the sensible” is quite different. Mahayana is 
monistic, the ultimate reality is there called parinispanna, 
the ultimate or perfect reality. ‘How isa unity (i.e. 
Monism) converted into a plurality?” asks Sthiramati?° 
and. answers “plurality is mere illusion.”®! Only for those 
philosophers ‘“‘who assume that the dharmas are ultimate 
‘realities, only for them, would it be a contradiction to 
maintain unity and plurality at the same time. But for 
those who do not assume the ultimate reality of dharmas, 
scripture must not be interpreted in that sense.” It is 
clear from this passage that Sthiramati opposes . Hinayana 
‘and Mahayana as Pluralism and Monism. It is also clear 
that in Hinayana the dharmas were considered as a plura- 
jity -of ultimate realities, as a plurality of parinispanna 
- Elements. while in Mahayana all this . plurality is merged 
into one single monistic ultimate reality which alone is 
designated by the term parinispanna and its synonyms tathata, 
bhitakoti, animittah, paramarthah, dharmadhatuh, sunyataé etc. 

A long time since, when comparatively little was known 
of Buddhism, Professor ‘Hermann Jacobi made an attempt 
to deduce some basic Buddhist ideas out of the Samkhya 


part of Prof. H. Oldenberg to. have established that early 
Buddhism is realistic He says ‘the world. of the objects is as real 
for Buddha ‘as it is real for Kapila” (cp. Introd. to h's trans. 
of Samkhya-tattva-kaumudi, p. 10). This would imply, if taken 
literally, the reality of objects or things, of jars and cows etc. 
However .these objects are illusions (si#nya). Oldenberg had the 
right impression of the realism of Hinayana as compared with 
the illusionism of Mahayana, but the dharma-theory was quite 
- unknown to him. he confounded the reality. of dharmas, ie. 
of mere Sense-data with the reality of things (dharmins) “He did - 
not realize the import of the principle sarvam asti, he did not 
know that it refers to the reality of the 42 dyatanas alone, 
(cp. my Central Conception etc; p. 90) and the 12 ayatanas are 
a classification of Elements alone, not of things. He did not know 

: » ‘the difference between dharma-nairatmya and pudgala-nairatmya, 

20.. Katham ekam vicitram ya cp. Madhyantav., p. 26. 

21. Ibid.—Yohi (i.e. the Mahayanist) ary maarare (paritispannami- 
cchati). : 
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system.??, He compared the tattvas of the Samkhyas with 
the 12 niddnas of Buddhism and noticing some points of 
similarity he thought it possible to deduce the latter out 
of the former. This attempt, in the form in which it was 
initially proposed, has been dropped, but. it became the 
starting point of a Jong discussion in which a number of 
the leading scholars of Europe participated. It is now 
more or less generally admitted that the Samkhya system 
preceded Buddhism in time and. constitutes its philosophic 
basis. It is impossible to speak about the basic ideas: of 
Buddhism- without comparing it with Samkhya ideas, 
According to Prof. R. Pischel?? ‘theoretical Buddhism re- 
poses entirely on Samkhya-Yoga,” “it has borrowed from 
Samkhya-Yoga almost everything,” ‘Buddha has converted 
into a religion what his teachers had taught before as a 
philosophy.” Prof. H. Oldenberg who at first was unwilling 
to admit so.powerful an influence, accepted’ later on this 
opinion in a more moderate form. The thought that ‘“‘we 
have ample right to call Samkhya that doctrine. which 
appears as the remote, if not the nearest, background of 
the fundamental ideas of Buddhism.”’?* Prof. R. Garbe?® 
fully rallies to this opinion and lays stress upon the fact 
that Samkhya preceded Buddhism not in the shape of | 
detached ideas, but as a complete, closed system. He 
enumerates®® seven points of detail where the similarity 
seems to him quite convincing. Under point No.5 we 
meet here the andtman.which -thus proves to be, in its 
origin, a ‘Samkhya ‘and not a Buddhist idea. Oldenberg 


22. Der Ursprung des Buddhismus aus dem Samkhya-Yoga gott, 
Nachrichten, 1896, pp. 1 ff., continued in a further article “Ueber 
das Verhaltniss der Buddhistischen Philosophie zum Samkhya-Yoga | 
und die Bedentung der Nidana, ZDMG., 52, 1 ff. 

23, Lebeen, u. Lehre des Buddha, seconded by ‘Luders, pp. 22, . 62, 

65, 67, 69, 75. 

24. Die Lehre der ietiaes uu. die Aufange des Biidaltemis (1915), 
p. 318. : 

25,. Die Samkhya Philosophie, 2 (nd) ed. p. 10. 

26. Der Mondshein der Samkhya Wahrheit (Munc! en, 1892) pp. 1-10. 
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also makes the following remarks :—‘‘When Buddhism 
repeatedly and constantly laid great stress on the changing 
and fleeting character of the world process,—the constant 
change also of feelings, ideas etc. in which no self (diman, 
atta) is contained,—this changing. life lying entirely in the 
domain of Non-self,—this was a Samkhya doctrine.” M. 
E. Senart®’ assumed a still greater influence of Samkhya 
on Buddhism. He however. limited it to the practical 
teaching of the path to Salvation and made Buddhism 
more dependent on Yoga than on Samkhya. He maintains 
that the Yoga shared indeed the speculative doctrines of. 
the Samkhya, but Buddhism could stand very near to Yoga 
without sharing its philosophy (tout en divergeont sur les 
philosophimes purs). Senart thought that early Buddhism 
was not philosophic (incapable d’ im effort de logique suivie 
et conciente), but he could not think otherwise since at- 
that time the dharma-theory was quite unknown to him and 
consequently the meaning of pratitya-samutpdda and its 
contrast with the parindmavada of Samkhya could not be 
understood. Indeed he assumed the identity of these 
theories. We thus have the authority of Professors Jacobi, 
Cldenberg, Pischel and Garbe in favour of the opinion 
that the doctrine of andtman was initially a Samkhya idea.?® 
Later on in the run of centuries it had lost its unortho- 
don character. Of course the andtma-doctrine is for them 
not much more than the fleeting and constantly changing 
character of feelings, ideas and notions. The dharma-theory 


27. Bouddhisme et Yoga, in Revue de 1’ histoire des religions. v. 42, 
1900, pp. 345 ff.. 

28. It means in Samkhya just as it means in. Buddhism exactly the 
same, namely ‘everything except the soul,” it is a paryudasa- 
negation, an. affirmation of the reality of the non-soul; whatso- 
ever exists, ie. changes and lives, belongs to the domain of the 
non-Soul, “des alles jenes Pliessen. ganz und-gar,im Bereich 
des Nicht-Selbest verlauft’” (Oldenberg, Buddha, pp. 331-332), 
Of course the Sdmkhya system assumed a separate lifeless Soul, 

_ this Soul being niskriya was rejected by the Buddhists just as 
. they rejected akasa, pradhana, time, space and other imagined 
entities, ; 
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in its full extent, was also completely unknown to them 
and the meaning of dharma as a technical term appeared 
as a riddle.?® Nor was the guna theory of Samkhya suffi- 
ciently understood, nay even the translation of the terms 
sativa, rajas and. tamas remained fluctuating and series of 
hypotheses on their meaning and their origin, mythological. 
and foreign, were proposed.?° It seemed also a contradiction 
that the Hindus themselves should Samkhya for an eternalist 
doctrine (SaSvata-vada). Indeed the Hindus assume that 
Samkhya is diametrically opposed .to Buddhism. They 
admit the existence of two “radical doctrines’ (ekanta- 
darsana) in principle opposed to one another, the one 
maintaining that “everything is eternal’. (sarvam nityam),?} 
the other on the contrary, assering that “everything is non-eter- 
nal (sarvam anityam)’’>?, the first is Samkhya, the second is 
Buddhism. This contradiction disappears when one realizes 
that the difference refers to the theories of causations adopted 
by each system. In Samkhya everything is eternal since it 
represents the manifestation of one eterna] Matter ; although 
these manifestations are eternally- changing (nitya-parinamin), 
they are eternally the same in their material cause (kdrana- 
avasthayam).?* In Buddhism there is no eternal Matter. the: 
manifestations are. detached (prthag) momentary dharmas, 
appearing in functional interdependence upon one another 


29. The first systematic attempt to understand this term was made - 
by Mrs. Magdalene and Wilhem Geiger, in Pali Dharma (Munich, 
1921). 

30. The guna-theory as the main or central Samkhya doctrine has been 

"fully disclosed by Dr. B. N, Seal in his Positive Sciences of the 
Hindus and by Prof. S..N. Dasgupta in his Study of Patafijali 
(Calcutta, 1920) and other. works. 

31. Nyaya-siitra, 1V. 1. 29. 

32. Ibid., IV. 1. 25. : 343 

33. In Samkhya virtually there is no intrinsic difference among 
things, ‘sarvam sarvatmakam, the change. of the colloction of 
atoms only changes potentiality into actuality. Just as in Leib- 

‘ nitzen’s system evéry monad is the mirror of the universe, just so 
in Samkhya every point instant is “identical” -with the eternal 
and ubiquitous whole. Cp. Das gupta, The Study of Patafijali, p. 79. 
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(pratitya-samutpada).** Thus it is “that notwithstanding 
the unmistakable affinity between the guna-theory and the 
dharma-theory the two systems to which they belong and 
Jo which ‘they play the leading part are diametrically opposed 
to one another, the one being called Evolution (parinama-— 
vada), the other Functional Interdependence (pratitya-samut- 
pada-vida). Here as always the history of philosophy 
evolves by contrasts. It is a general rule in the history 
of philosophy that every new departure starts in opposition 
to reigning ideas, but at the same time it creates the new 
on the basis of the old: Causation as Functional Depen- 
dence: (pratitya-samutpdda-vada) is unquestionably the new 
departure of Buddhism. - It implies the negation of pari- 
nama-vada, which is -the Samkhya theory of Causation, ~ 
“asserting “identity” (t@datmya) between cause and. effect. 
The first is a.sat-karyavdda, the second is sat- karya-vada. 
But the. dharma-theory of the Buddhists seems. only to be _ 
ca. far: going modification of the guna-theory of the Samkhya, 
a modification made necessary by the change in the theory 
of Causation. The gunas are Elements or qualities which 
ate “identical” with Matter; the dharmas are separate 
Elements.25 Whatsoever the -indirect antecedents of the 
guna-theory may have been in the Upanisads or -in mytho- 
logy, its definite aim in the Samkhya system is to bridge 
over the gulf between Mind .and Matter. According to 
this theory a physical phenomenon and a mental one are 
“equally composed out of. minutest infra-atomic quanta of 
three different stuffs. or. forces, the Intelligence (or nervous) 


34. These ‘two Opposite and contrasting theories, implying the one 
"as: the negation of the other have nevertheless often been iden-. 
- tified as long as the dharma-theory was not understood, In the’ 
Yogacara system: pratitya-samutpiida is. retained only by name, it” 
has become parinama-vada as is. quite clear from the initial 
passage’ of the Trimsika. The Chinese-tradition is conscious. of 
:the difference and. calls it; Glaya-pratitya-samutpiida, Cp. .Demie- 
’ ville, in Materiaux ~ Vijhaptimatra, Dp, 34, put: . virtually it is 
nt parinama-vada, : oe 
35. .Sarvam prthag, sarvam nana, na kascit eko bhavo dvaie. op. N. 
Sitra, IV, 1. 34. 
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stuff, Energy-stuff and Inertia-stuff. The first is predomi- 
nant in a mental phenomenon. the last in physical one. 
In an idea or a feeling, e.g., the mervous stuff is more 
active, matter or inertia is in abeyance. In a plant or in ~ 
a stone the last is predominant, the first is in abeyance. 
Energy is constantly being liberated and absorbed. | There 
is therefore no stability at all, everything is moving and 
instantaneous (ksanika). But although being momentary flashes 
of instantaneous infra-atomic quanta charged with some energy, 
the gunas and the phenomena composed by them are said 
to be ubiquitous and eternal (vibhu, nitya). As already 
stated they are eternal in their causal or potential condi- 
tion (karandvasthayam) as absorbed in an eternal, primordial 
Matter. At that early period of Indian ‘philosophy when 
the guna-theory was being philosophically founded, it is 
more than probable that the atomic structure of Matter 
must have been discussed.3® It is probable that. at that 
early epoch there was a division of opinion. The Jains 
and some pre-VaiSesika system joined the Materialists and 
began to assume indivisible atoms, whereas the Samkhyas 
and some pre-Buddhist philosophers decided for infinite 
divisibility. Although later on the Buddhists assume the 
existence of atoms, they deny their indivisibility. Their 
atoms are therefore no atoms. at all, they are dharmas i.e., 
“qualities” absolute qualities, qualities without any stuff, 
That the Buddhist atoms cannot be any stuff is a direct 
consequence from the character of their four fundamental . 
Elements of Matter (mahda-bhuta). Although called earth, 
water, fire and air, it is clearly stated that these are only 
conventional designations and that the four forces of 
repulsion, attraction, heat and motion are meant by these 
terms. Vasubandhu states that only the last of these names 


36. Prof. H. Jacobi (art. Atomism in ERE.) attaches much importance 
to the silence of Pali Suttas and to the denial of atomism by the - 
Vedintins, Mahdyanists and Samkhyas, But this denial referrs to 
the Vaisesika. eternal atoms and does not refer to those systems 

. who had a dynamic or semi-dynamic theory of Matter. The tan- 
mitras are evidently also some kind of atoms or infra-atoms, 
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is adequate, because the Sanskrit term samirana means 
both air and motion. Just as Berkley thought that space 
is ‘presented to us in our sensuous experience of “‘resistance”’ 
to organic movement, just so. the. Buddhists at an early 
date defined matter as mainly the phenomenon (resistance 
of sapratighatva). At the early date Buddhism contained 
already the germs of that Idealism into which it later on 
developed.: At that date Hinayana or Sarvastivada main- 
tained in general that all realisable ideas must —be either 
. concrete data of sense (bahya-dyatana). or. concrete data of 
invalid consciousness (abhyantara-Gyatana). Substance, whether 
Spirit or Matter, was denied every separate reality. Both 
categories, the inward as well as the outward data, were 
called dharmas i.e. non-substances, absolute qualities. This — 
designation evidently also aimed at bridging over the gulf 
between Matter and Mind, not however by assuming an 
equal composition, but by assuming their parallelism, - their 
equal status.°7 This psycho-physical parallelism was indeed 
quite natural, because according to the’ Buddhist - theory 
of Causality (pratitya-samutpdda) there is a general ‘paral- 
lelism between all elements of existence (asmin: sati idam 
bhavati). Moreover, in marked opposition to the Samkhya 
tenet that everything is eternal, because Matter is eternal, 
the Buddhists maintained that nothing is eternal (sarvam 
anityam), because substance does not exist. Existent are 
only “qualities”, i.e., realisable data of sensuous experience 
and of ioward consciousness (dharmas). Therefore the terms 
Element (dharma) and the term “existent” (sat) have become 
synonyms. Thus although dharma is a general term em- 
bracing both categories of data, assumes a_ separation 
between Mind and Body, but only because it assumes a 
separation between all Elements in general (sarvam prthag), 
there is no identity between them at all, and no inherence 
(samavaya) in’ whatsoever a substance. ‘The idea which the 
Buddhists made of an Element ‘as an external dharma is 


. 37. This pavctios physical parallelism is called by aeependhy) Ab. 
Koga, 1, 45. 
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most. clearly seen from the manner in which they explain 
the. phenomenon of acceleration ina falling body.?8 Every 
‘body is composed of “atoms” or infra-atomic quanta of 
four kinds of energy: resistance, attraction, heat and - 
motion. They all are present ‘in every body, in the same’ 
_ proportion, but their intensity (utkarsa) can be different. 

When a body falls, its quanta of motor energy are inten- 
‘sified’ At every moment the falling body is otherwise 
composed. It is clear from this that the dharmas are not 
“things,” but “elements” of things. 


DAGRMA: THE BASIC CONCEPTION OF BUDDHISM 


That the conception of dharma is the basic conception 
of Buddhism is most clearly and pregnantly expressed _by 
the Buddhists themselves in their old credo—ye dharma 
hetuppabhara...This formula which professedly contains the 
shortest statement of the essence and spirit of Buddhism, - 
declares that Buddha discovered the Elements (dharma) of 
existence, their causal connection (hetu=pratitya samutpdda) 
and a method to suppress their efficiency for ever (nirodha). 
We have seen that dharma, pratitya=samutpada and dnatma. 
are only different expressions of one and the same idea 
of philosophic pluralism which is also called -skandha-vada, 
This Buddhist credo embraces all the three varieties of 
Buddhism with some. difference of implication. Generally 
the phrase means—Buddha established the Elements (ye 
dharma) which are causally produced > ea 
samutpanna) and which are extinguished ( nirodha )’ 
Nirvana. (In Hinayana_ it implies that At cease ae 
inter-related and real. That is the genuine pratitya-samut- 
pada, Pluralism. -In the Madhyamika system it implies that 
all Elements, being interdependent, cannot be intrinsically 
-real by themselves aya they are petalively real . 


38. Cp Ab. Kosa, Il. 46 and my Buddhist tone. I. 101. 
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(svabhdvena Stunya). ‘This is the Siinyata-pratit ya-samutpada 
or advaya-vada, Moiiism. In the .Yogacara system a further 
implication is added, viz., “all Elements are relative, except 
one, viz. Pure consciousness (vijfapti-matrata) which is 
Absolute. This is the dlaya-pratitya- sumutpada, Idealism, 

As to the intrinsic philosophic value of early Buddhism, 
in that form in which it was shaped in the school of the 
Sarvastivadins, Professor Stanislav Schayer delivers himself 
in the following words : — & é 
_ “This system is by itself a very. important subject ‘of 
scientific investigation and can be placed on the same 
level as. the great speculative systems of Greece, of the 
Christian middle ages and of modern Europe.”?9 

' This testimony from an authoritative pen which has the 
right to speak in the name of European philosophy can be 
supplemented by the opinion of a man who without being 
a professional philosopher had nevertheless a life-long inti- , 
macy with Buddhist ideas to the study of which he devoted 
his life. He thus summarizes the basic idea of Buddhism 
which, we have seen, is the andtma-theory, as the pluralistic 
dharma-theory but not andtma as extinguishing of desire. 

’ “Buddhism,” says he, “stands alone among the religions 
of India in ignoring, the Soul. The vigour and originality 
of this new departure are evident from the complete isola- 
tion in which Buddhism stands in this respect, from all. 
other religious systems then existing in the world. And 
the very great difficulty which those European writers who 
are still steeped in animistic preconceptions find in appre- 
ciating.or even understanding the doctrine, may help us to 
realize how difficult it must have been for the origination 
of it to take so decisive and so far-reaching a step in 
philosophy and religion at so early a period in the history 
of human thought...The doctrine of impermanence of each 
and every condition, physical or mental; the absence of any 
abiding principle, any entity, and sub-stance, any “Soul” 


39, Stanislav Schayer, Sasecvahte Kapitel aus der Prasannapada 
(Krakow, 1931), p. X11. 
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is treated from the numerous points of view fei which 
it can be approached, in as many different Suttas. 40 


. (THQ, x, 1934) 


40. {. W. Rhys Davids, Dialogues v. U, p. 242. 
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Th. Stcherbatsky 


‘The - ‘lives of Dignaga and Dharmakirti, ‘as recorded by 
the Tibetan historians Taranatha, Bu-ston and others, are 
so full of quite incerdible mythological details that it 
-becomes a difficult task to extract some germs of truth 
out of them. There are however facts which with great 
probability must be assumed as correct. These refers, first 
of all, to the lineage of teachers, their caste and place of 
birth. -Vasubandhu was the teacher of Dignaga, but~he 
was probably an old and celebrated man when Dignaga- 
came to attend to his lessons, Dharmakirti was not the 
direct pupil of Dignaga. There is an intermediate teacher 
between them in the person of Isvarasena who was a pupil 
of Dignaga and the teacher of: Dharmakirti. ISvarasena 
has left ‘no trace in the literary history of his school, 
although he is quoted by Dharmakirti who accuses him of. 
having misunderstood Dignaga. We have thus the following 
lineage of teachers—Vasubandhu-Dignaga-|$varasena-Dharma- 
kirti.1 Since Dharmakirti flourished in the middle of the 
VII century A.D., Vasubandhu could not have lived earlier 
than the close of the IV century. * 

Both Dignaga and Dharmakirti were natives of Southern 
India and born from brahmin parents. Dignaga was born 
in the neighbourhood of Kajici. He was at an early age 
converted to Buddhism by a teacher of the . Vatsiputriya 


1. Cp. Taranatha's History. - 

2. M. Noel Peri, in his excellent paper on the date of Vasubandhu, 

~ arrives at an earlier date, but this apparently reposes on a confu- 
sion of the great Vasubandhu with another author of the same 
name, Vrddhacarya-Vasubandhu, quoted: in the AK. and also 
called bodhisativa Vasu, the author of. Satasastra, who was a 
century earlier, The opinion of V. Smith, Early History, p. 328 
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sect and took the vows from him. This sect admitted the 
existence of a real personality as something: different from 
‘the elements of which it is composed. -Dignaga dissented 
on this point with his teacher and left the monastery.® 
He then travelled to the north in “order to continue his 
studies in Magadha under Vasubandhu whose fame at that 
time must have been very great. Among the great names 
of later Buddhism the name of Vasubandhu occupies an 
exceptional position, he is the greatest among the great. 
He is the only master who is’given the title of the Second. 
Buddha. His teaching -was encyclopaedic, embracing all the 
sciences cultivated in India at his time. He had a great — 
many pupils, but: four of them attained celebrity. They 
became “independent scholars’*, i.e., they freed themselves 
from the influence of their teacher and advanced further 
on, each in the- special branch of his studies. These were 
the master Sthiramati—in the knowledge of the systems of 
the early 18 schools (abhidharma), the saint Vimuktasena— 
in monistic philosophy (prajfia-paramita), the master Guna- 
prabha—in the system of discipline (vinaya) and master 
Dignaga in logic (pramana). The works of all these savents 
are preserved in Tibetan translations. Dignaga seems to 
have, dissented with his teacher on logical. questions just as. 
he dissented with his first teacher on the problem — of a’ 


real personality. 5 
To the time of his apprenticeship probably Delong two 


3. The learned translator of Mini-mekhalai thinks that the Buddhists 
of the country of K@afici may have studied logic before Dignaga. 
Since the sect of the Vatsiputriyas has some affinities with the 
-VaiSesikas, cp. Kamalagila, p. 132. 6, this is not improbable, The 
theory of two pramanas and the definition of pratyaksa as nirvi- 
kalpaka certainly have existed long before: Dignaga in some 
Hinayana or Mahayana schools. Dignaga gave to. these for- 
mulas a new signification, but he himself quotes in support of 
them: a passage from the abhidharma of the Sarvastivadins, 

4, rai-lasemkhas-pa=svatantra-pandita. 

5. His remark on Vasubandhu’s definition of senae-perception, 
-teferred'to above, is perhaps a polite’ way of expressing the fact 

_ that he disagreed with his teacher. 
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early works, two manuals for the ‘use. of students. One 
of them is a condensed summary of the capital work of- 
his teacher under the title of Abhidharmakosa-marma-pra- 
_dipa.® The other contains a. brief summary (pindartha) 
in mnemonic verse of all the topics contained in the Asta- 
sGhasrika-prajfia-paramita-sttra."| The first is a ‘manual for 
“the class of early. Buddhist philospphy (abhidharma) the 
second .a manual for the class of monistic philosophy | 
(para-mita). The remaining works of Dignaga are all 
devoted to -logic.£ He at first exposed his ideas in 
a series of short tracts some of which are preserved 
in Tibetan and Chinese: translations® and then, condensed 
them in a great oeuvre d’ensemble, the Pramana-samuccaya, 
in 6 chapters of mnemonic verse with the author’s own 
commentary. The commentary however is very laconic and 
evidently intended as a- guide for the teacher. Without 
the very evidently intended as a guide for the teacher. 
Without the very detailed, thorough-going and clear com- 
mentary of Jinendrabuddhit® it hardly could be under- 
stood. All the previous short tracts. on logie were brought 
to.unity in this great work, 

The life of Dignaga after he had finished: his studies 
“was spent in the usual way, just. as the life of . every 
celebrated teacher at that time in India. He won his fame 
of a powerful logician in a famous debate with a brahmin 
surnamed Sudurjaya at the Nalanda monastery. After that 


6. Tanjur, Mdo, v. LXX. 
7.  Tanjur, Mdo, v. XIV. : ; 

' 8. These are. Alambana-pariksa, Trikala-pariksa, Hetu-cakra-samar- 
thana, (Hetu-cakra-hamaru ?), Nydyamukha (=Nydaya-dvara). and \ 
Pramana-samuccaya with. vytti. 

.9.° It) is remarkable that his. chief work, Pramina-samiccaya, has" 
remained unknown in China and Japan. It has been replaced 
by Nyaya-pravega, a work by Sahkara-svamin,.on whose author- 
‘ship cp. M. Tubianski, On the Authorship of Nyaya-praveSa and 
‘Tucci, op. . cit.; M-r Boris Vassiliev .in his paper mentioned ‘ 
above establishes that the Chinese logicians knew about Pramana- 
samuccaya only from hear-say. 

10, Called Visalamalavati, cp. Tanjur. Mdo, v. 115. 
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he travelled from monastery to monastery, occasionally 
. fixing his residence in one of them. There he was teach- 
ing, composing his works, partaking in public disputations. 
Such disputations were an outstanding feature of public 
life in ancient India.. The often were arranged with great 
pomp, in the presence of the king, of his court and a 
great attendance of monks and laymen. The existence and 
prosperity of the monastery were at stake. The authorized 
winner received the support of the king and of his govern- 
ment for his community, converts were made and new 
monasteries were founded, Even now in Tibet and Mon- 
golia every celebrated teacher is the founder -of one or 
several monasteries, every ‘monastery is a Seat of - intense 
learning and sometimes great scholarhip. 


‘Dignaga by the celebrity he won in disputations has 
been one -of the most powerful propagators of Buddhism... 
He is credited with having achieved the ‘conquest of the 
world”’.14' Just. as an universal monarch brings under his 
sway all India, so is the successful winner of disputations the 
propagator. of his creed over the whole of the continent 
of India. Cashmere seems to have been the only part of 
India where he has not been, but he was visited by 
representatives of that country who later on founded’ schools 
there. These schools carried on the study of his works 
and produced several ‘celebrated logicians. 


THE LIFE OF DHARMAKIRTI 


-Dharmakirti was born in the South, in Trimalaya 
(Tirumalla ?) in a brahmin family and received a brahmani- 
cal’ education. He then became interested in Buddhism 
and adhered at first. as a lay member to the church. 
Wishing to receive instruction from’ a direct pupil of 
Vasubandhu he arrived at Nalanda, the celebrated seat of 
‘earning where Dharmapala, a pupil of Vasubandhu, was 


11. -dig-vijaya, 
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still living, although very old. From him he took the 
vows. His interest for logical problems being aroused and 
Dignaga no more living, he directed ‘his steps towards 
igvarasena, a direct pupil of. the great ‘fogician, He soon 
surpassed. his master in the understanding of Dignaga’ Ss 
system. ifvarasena is reported to have conceded that 
Dharmakirti understood . Dignaga better | than he ‘could do’ 
it himself. With the assent of his teacher Dharmakirti 
then. began. the composition of a great work in mnemonic ~ 
verse containing a thorough and enlarged commentary on 
the chief work of Dignaga. 

The remaining of his life was spent, as usual in i: tie! 
composition of: works, teaching, ‘public discussions and active 
proprganda. He died in Kaliiga in a monastery sounded 
by him, surrounded by his pupils. 

Notwithstanding -the -great -scope and “success, of his 
propaganda he could only retard, but not. stop the prccess 
of decay which befell Buddhism on its native soil. Buddhism 
in India was doomed. - The most talented propagandist 
could not change the run of history. The time of Kuma- 
rila and’ Safikara-carya, the great champions ‘of brahmanical 
revival — and opponents of . Buddhism, | was. approaching. 
Tradition represents Dharmakirti as having .combated then 
in public disputaticns and having been victorious. But this 
is only an -afterthought and. a pious desire on “the part 
- of his followers. . At the ‘same time it. ‘is an indirect con- 
fession that. these “great brahmin teachers had met with no 
Dharmakirti to oppose them. What ‘might have been the 
deeper causes of the decline of Buddhism in India proper 
‘and its survival in the border lands, ‘we never perhaps 
will sufficiently ‘know, but historians are. unanimous in 
telling us that Buddhism at the time of. Dharmakirti was 
not on the ascendency, it was not flourishing in the same 
degree as at the time of the brothers’ Asafiga and Vasu- 
-bandhu. The popular masses began — to deturn their . face 
from that philosophic, critical and pessimistic - religion, and 
reverted to the worship of the great brahmin gods, — 
‘Buddhism. was beginning its migration to the north where 
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it found a new home in Tibet, Mongolia and other countries. 

. Dharmakirti seems to have had a foreboding of ‘the ill 
fate of his religion in India. He was also grieved by the 
absence of pupils who could fully understand his system and 
to'whom the continuation of his work could have been 
entrusted. Just as Digndga had no famous: pupil, but his 
‘continuator emerged. a generation later, so was it that 
Dharmakriti’s real continuator emerged a generation. later 
in the person of Dharmottara. His. direct pupil-Devendra- 
buddhi was a devoted and painstaking. follower, but his 
mental | gifts were inadequate to the task of fully grasping 
all’ the implications . of Dignaga’s and his own system of 
transcendental epistemology. Some verses of him in which _ 
he gives vent to his deepest feelings perray this pessimistic © 
mentality. : : 

The second ininstustorss stanza of his seat. work is 
supposed to have been. added later, as an answer to his. 
critics, He there says, “Mankind are mostly addicted to 
platitudes, they don’t go. in for. finesse. Not enough. that 
they do not care at all for deep sayings, they are filled 
with hatred and with the filth of envy. Therefore neither 
do I care to write for their benefit. However, my heart 
has ‘found satisfaction -in this (my work), because through 
it my love for profound and long meditation over (every) 
well spoken word has been gratified. eo 
And in the last but one stanza of the same work he 
again says, ‘*My work will ‘find no one in this world who 
would be adequate easily to grasp its deep sayings. It 
will be absorbed by, and perish in, my own person, just 
as a river!? (which is absorbed and. lost). in the ocean. 
Those who are endowed with no inconsiderable force of 
reason, even they cannot fathom its depth! Those who 
are endowed with exceptional intrepridity of thought, even 
they cannot perceive its highest truth.”’?? 


12, The Tib. tranelation points rather to “the Paes sarid iva : 
iastead of paya iva. 

13. The Slesa which Abhinavaquptn finds in these wore seems not 
to have been in. the intention- of the author.’ The commen- 
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Another stanza is found in antholoniee” “and hypotheti- 
cally ascribed to Dharmakirti, because: it is to -the’ same 
effect. The poet compares his work with a beauty which 
can find no adequate bridegroom. © “What was the creator 
thinking about when he created the bodily frame of this. 
beauty! .He .-has lavishly spent the beauty-stuff! He 
has not spared the labor! ~ He has | engendered a mental ’ 
fire in the hearts of - people who (theretofore) were living 
placidly! And “she herself is also wretchedly © unhappy,. 
since she never will find a fiance to match her! - ; 

In his -personal character Dharmakirti is reported to 
have ‘been very proud and self-reliant, full of contempt for | 
ordinary mankind and sham scholar.'* Tdaranatha tells 
us that ‘when he finished -his great’ work, he showed it 
to the pandits, but he met with no appreciation and no 
good will. He bitterly complained. of their slow wits and 
their envy. His enemies, it is. reported, then tied up the 
leaves of his work to the tail of a dog and let him run 
through the streets where the leaves became scattered. 
But Dharmakirti said, ‘just as this dog runs through all 
streets, so will my work be spread in all the world.” 


‘ 


THE WORKS OF DHARMAKIRTI 


i . \ 


Dharmakirti has written’ 7 ionical: works, the celebrated 
“Seven. treatises”. which have become the fundamental works 
ae for the study of logic by the Buddhists i in Tibet and 


tators. do not mention it. Cp. Dhivaiyaioea comment, p.. 217. 
_ According to Yamiri’s interpretation the word analpa-dhi- 
‘ gaktibhih must .be analyséd in-hai and alpa-dhi-saktibhih The 

meaning would be: “How -can its depth be fathomed by men 

who either have little or no understanding at all?’ and. this 
would refer to the incapacity of Devendrabuddhi.: 

14, Cp. Anandavardhana'’s words in Dhvanyaloka, p. 217. A verse 
ia ‘which Dharmakirti boasts to have surpassed Candragomin 
in the knowledge of grammar and Sira in poetry is reported — 
by Taranatha and is found engraved in Barabudur, cp. Krom, 

' p. 756, 
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have superseded the work of Dignaga, although they origi- 

nally were devised as a detailed commentary on the latter. 

Among the seven works one, the Pramdna-vartika, is the 

chief one, containing the body of the ‘system; the remain- 

ing ‘six are subsidiary, its “six feet”.1° The number seven 
is suggestive, because the abhidharma of the Sarvastivadins 

also consisted of' seven works, a principal one and_ its 

“six feet”. Evidently Dharmakirti thought that the study 

of logic and epistemology has to replace the ancient 

‘philosophy. of early Buddhism. The Pramana- yartika con- 

sists of four chapters dealing with inference, .validity of 

knowledge, sense-perception and symbolism respectively. It’ 
is written in mmemonic verse and contains about 2000 

stanzas. The next work Pramdna-viniscaya is an abridgment 

of the first. It is written in stanzas and prose. More 

than the half of the stanzas are borrowed from the principal 

work. The Nydya-bindu ‘is a further abridgment of the 

same subject. Both last works are in three chapters devoted © 
to sense-perception, inference and syllogism . respectively. 

The remaining four works are devoted to special problems. 

Hetubindu is a short classification of logical reasons, Sam- ° 
bandha-pariksa—an examination of the problem of relations— 

a sort tract in stanzas with the author’s own comment, 

Codanda-prakarana—a treatise. on the art of carrying on 

disputations and Santdndntara-siddhi—a treatise on the 

reality of other minds, directed against Solipsism. With the 

exception of the Nydya-bindu all other works are not yet 

recovered in thier sanscrit original, but they are available 

in’ Tibetan ‘translations, embodied in the Tanjur. The Tibetan 

collection contains some other. works ascribed to Dharma- 

kirti, viz. a collection of verse, “comments on Sura’s 

Jatakamala and» on the Vinaya-sutra, but whether | wey 

really belong to him is not sure.*® : 


15. According to another interpretation three first. works are the 
body, the remaining. four the feet, cp. Buston, History. 

16. He is also reported by Taranatha to ‘have written a work on. 

‘ tantric ritual and the. tantrists of Java reckoned him as a 

teacher of their school. But probably this was only their 
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- Dhatmakirti had the time to write a commentary only 
upon the mnemonic. stanzas of the first chapter of his 
great work, the chapter on inference, The task of writing 
comments upon the stanzas of the remaining three chapters 
he entrusted to his pupil Devendrabuddhi. However the 
latter could not acquit himself of the task to the full 
satisfaction of his teacher. Taranatha reports that twice 
his attempts were condemned and only the third bad met 
with a half-way approval. Dharmakirti then said that all 
the implications of thé text were not.disclosed by Devendra- 
buddhi, but its prima facie meaning was rendered correctly.*7 

The order of the chapters in the Pramdna-vartika makes 
a strange impression. Whereas the order in both the 
abridged treatises, in Pramdna-viniscaya and Nydyabindu, is 
a natural oneperception comies first and is followed by — 
inference and. syllogism—an order moreover agreeing with 
Dignaga, who also begins perception and inference,—the 
order in Pramana-vartika is an’ inverted one. It bngins 
with inference, goes over to the validity of knowledge, then 
come back to sense«preception which. is followed by syllo- 
gism at the close. The natural order would have been 
to begin with the chapter upon the validity of knowledge 
and then go over to perception, inference and syllogism. 
This is much more so because the whole chapter on the 
validity of knowledge is supposed to contain only a com- 
ment upon the initial stanza of Dignaga’s work, This 
stanza contains a salutation to Buddha, who along with 
the usual titles is here given the title of ‘Embodied Logic” 
(pramGana-bhuta).1® The whole of Mahayanistic Buddhology, 
all the proofs of the existence of an absolute, Omniscient 
Being are discussed under that head. 


belief sprung up from the desire to have a celebrated name 
among their own school. The work is found in the Tapjur. 
‘17. Cp. Taranatha’s History. : 
18. Pramana-bhiitaya jagad-dhitaisine, etc. cp. Dutt, Niaia sraveea: 
Introd. 
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We would naturally expect the work to begin with ‘this 
chapter upon the validity of knowledge and the existence 
of an Omniscient Being, and then to turn to a discussion 
of perception, inference and syllogism, because this ordet 
is required by the subject-matter itself, and. is observed in 
all other logical treatises throughout the whole of Buddhist 
and brahmanical logic. To begin with. inference, to place 
the chapter on the validity’ of knowledge. between inference 
and perception, to deal with sense-perception on the ‘third 
place and to separate .inference from syllogism by two 
other chapters, is against all habits of Indian philosophy 
and against the nature of the problems discussed. / 

This very strange. circumstance did not fail to attract 
the attention of Indian and Tibetan logicians who com- 
mented upon the work ‘of Dharmakirti, and a great strife 
arose among them around this problem of the . order of 
the chapters in Pramana-vartika. . The arguments for changing 
the order into a natural one or for keeping to the tradi- 
tional order have recently been examined by Mr. Vostrikov. 
We take from his paper! the following details.. The main 
argument for maintaining the traditional order is the fact 
that Devendrabuddhi, the immediate pupil of Dharmakirti sup- 
ported it, and that Dharmakirti had himself written a comment 
only on the chapter of inference. It is natural to assume that he 
began by writing the commentary on the first chapter, and was 
prevented by death to continue the work of commenting 
on the remaining chapters. A further notable fact is. that 
the chapter on Buddhology, the religious. part, is not only 
dropped in all the other treatises, but Dharmakirti most empha- 
tically and clearly expresses his opinion to the effect. that 
the absolute omniscient Buddha is a. metaphysical. entity, 
something beyond time, space and experience, and that 
therefore, Our logical’ knowledge being limited. to experience, 
we can neither think nor speak out anything definite about 


19, His paper has been read in a meeting of the Institution for’. 
Buddhist Research at Leningrad and -will soon appear in the 
press, re ide 
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him.2° . We can neither assert nor deny his existence. 
Since the chapter on Buddhology in his natural run must 
- have been the earliest work of Dharmakirti, begun at the 
time when he ‘was studying under ISvarasena, Mr. A. 
Vostrikov admits a ‘change in the later development of his 
ideas, a change, if not in his religious convictions, but in 
the methods adopted.by him. Dharmakirti. then, at his 
riper age, abandoned the idea of commenting upon the 
first chapter, entrusted the chapter on perception to Debendra- 
buddhi .and wrote the. chapter on inference, « as the most 
difficult one, himself. . PGS 


_ (Buddhist Logic, Vol. i) 


20.° Cp. the closing passage of Santénantarasiddhi, and NB, Wt. 97, 
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“This is not said by the Buddha.” 

The following is the last but one karika of the fourth 
or last chapter of Gaudapada’s Agamasastra: © 

kramate na hi buddhasya jiianam dharmesu tayinah/ 

sarve dharmas tatha jfianam naitad buddhena bhasitam// 

Literally it says that according to the Buddha who 
instructs the way known to him (tdvin)! jidna ‘knowledge’ 
does not approach the dharmas ‘elements’ of existence (i.e. 
it does not relate itself to the objects). But all dharmas 
and jfidna—this is not said by the Buddha. . 

It has been repeatedly shown in the Agamasastra? 
(specially in IV. 96) that jfiana is asanga ‘free from 
attachment, i.e. free from any relation to its objects’ as 
the dharmas or objects have no reality. Here the author refers 
to that fact and concludes showing. the supreme truth 


1. See the, present writer’s paper, ‘Pramanavarttika of Dharmakirtti’ : 
in IHQ., vol. XIII, 1937.. The explanation is partly followed by 
Udayaniacirya in his Tatparyatika-parisuddhi (Bib. Ind.) in ex- 
plaining tayin in Vacaspatimigra’s Tatparyatika, 2 Prajfiakara- 

- mati (loc. cit.) offers also another explanation. This word is 
widely used in Buddhist [e.g. Lalitavistara, ed. Lefmaun, p. 
421 ; Bodhicaryavatara, III. 2; Saddharmapundarika (BIB. BUD.) 
pp. 25, 57, 67, etc] and Jaina [e.g. Hemacandra’s Yogasastra, 
(Bib. Ind. vol. I, pp. 1, 47) ; Dasavaikalika (Devacand 
Lalbhai Jaina Pustakoddhara, No. 49, p. 115)] works and is 

‘ misunderstood. Sometimes it is read as tra@yin ‘protector’, and 
tapin, as in the present case. As a name for Buddha it is 
translated into Tibetan by Skyob-pa (Mahavyutpatti, s. 1, 15) 
which suggests its Sanskrit equivalent trayin ‘protector’. See 
JRAS., 1910, p.140; JPTS, 1891-1893, p. 53; JA., 1912, p. 
243; - Proceedings and Transactions of the Second Oriental 
Conference, Calcutta, 1922, pp. 450-1. 
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that according to the Buddha there is neither j#dna nor 
' dharmas as he has said neither of them: ‘aitad buddhena 
‘bhasitam. 

What does the last line mean? Scholars of ‘the ortho- 
‘dox school interpret it in various ways, but without 
sufficient justification.? In this paper an ‘attempt will be 
‘made to throw some new light ‘on the line. oe 

In one way it can be said that there are only two 
things, jana ‘knowledge’ and jieya ‘knowable’ or dharmas 
‘elements of existence’, ‘objects’.4 Here we are told that 
neither of them is said by the Buddha. But how? Has 
he ever said anything?. The Buddhists would give, the 
answer in the negative. According to them the Buddha 
has never uttered a single word, as the following quotations 
will show : 

Nagarjuna in his. Madhyamakakarika, XX, 25:  sarvo- 
palambhopasamah ......dharmo buddhena desitah. Tathagata- 
guhyasiitra. quoted in the Madhyamakavrtti on the above: 
yam ca ratrim tathagatah......ndpi pravydharisyati. Lanka: 
vatara, ed; B. Nanjio, 1923, pp. 142-3: yam ca ratrim- 
s-s.,avacanam buddhavacanam, Nagarjuna in his Niraupa- 
myastava, ed. G. Tucci, JRAS, 1932, pp. 309 ff. 17: 
nodahttam tvaya etc. Bhagavat quoted in Madhyamaka- 
vrtti, p. 264, and Bodhicaryavatarapatijika; p. 365 (with a 
slight change): anaksarasya dharmasya etc. LankdGvatira, 
p. 137: na me yanam mahayanam na ghoso na ca. 
aksarah ® Vajracchedika, ed. Max. Muller, p. 24. Lankavatara, 
pp. 144: yasyim ca ratryam etc. Madhyamakavrtti, p. 
539: avaca ‘naksarah ete. 

The passages quoted’ above show that the Buddha has 
‘said nothing. Let us now try to understand what it 
signifies. This statement is based’ on two grounds: (i) 
pratyatmadharmatd, i.e. the nature of the. highest truth 
that it is realised in one’s own self, and (ii) paurdanas- 


"3. Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Ananta Krishna a Shastri ; ; Vedantaraks ~ 
samani, 1937, Introduction, p. 6. 

4. See our text, IV. 1. 

5. Cf. Agamasastra, IV. 60. 
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thitidharmatd, i.e. the nature of the elements ‘of existence 
.that remains from the past. This requires some explanation. 
As regards the first it is held that the transcendental 
reality (paramartha) springs up. only as an inward convic- ° 
tion (pratyatmavedya), it cannot be attained through an 
instruction from others (aparapratyaya=paropadesagamya), 
for it. cannot be expressed by any speech or word. So 
we are told that for the noble the transcendental. truth is 
Silence.® This is’ well-known in the Vedanta.’ -Chandra- 
kirtti writes in his Mdédhyamakavrtti, p.. 493: sarva 
evdyam......sa nopadisyate na capi jidyate. » Thus the 
Buddha did not say. anything. in fact, yet the people 
according to their own dispositions think that he did so, 
We read therefore in a text, Tathagataguhyasutra, quoted . 
in the Madhyamakav rtti, p..539, just after’ the passage, 
No. 2, cited above: atha ca yathadhimuktah......... imam 
dharmam asmabhyam desayatiti. The following may also be 
cited here from the Lankdvatara, p.194: na camahamate 
tathdgata......... mahdmate ‘sarvadharmanam sasanalopah syat. 

And the conclusion arrived at here is that one should 
rest on the meaning and not on oaly letters, for one who 
rests on letters. not only ruins oneself, but also cannot 
make others understand : arthapratisaranena® mahamate.. ... 
pararthamsca navabodhayati. op. cit., pp. 194-95. 

This second ground is this: The Buddha has said nothing 
because what he is reported to have said was from. the 
past. -Nothing depends on. the birth. or absence of birth 
of the Tathagatas, the true nature of | elements of existence 
remains always the, same. ‘This is: meant. by. the ‘statement - 
that. the speech of the Buddha is no speech. . 


6: Mahdyamakavrtti, p. 56. - + 

-. Taittariya. Upanisad, H.. 4. -1.- See‘also’ Katha Upanisad, Il: 3.3 

~~ Brahmasiitras with Sankara, . WI, 2-17; The nae et of 
Buddhism, pp. 19ff. lp pee st 2 

8. In such cases other texts read °pratisarana for. ope toue: 
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Taking both the grounds together the Lankavatara says 
(pp. 143-4: yaduktam bhagavatd.. giawas eae 
ddho’ noddharisyati. 

The following | may also be quoted “here. from ‘the - 
Vajracchedika, p. 24, just after the. passage, ‘No. 9, cited 
above: tat kasya hetoh..... hyarya-pudgalah. 

This is: the significance of the passage under discussion 
and it is reasonable that the author who begins. the chapter | 
(IV) with jana and dharmas® should state in _ conclusion 
the transcendental truth about them, . 


" (THQ, xiv, 1938)” 


9, jitanenakasakakalpena dharmin yo gaganopamian. 
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THE MANDUKYA UPANISAD AND. THE 
KARIKAS OF GAUDAPADA - 


A. N. Ray 


The question of the relation of the Gaudapada Karikas 
to the Mandiikya Upanisad has been engaging the atten- 
tion of the present writer ever since Mm. Professor Vidhu- 
shekhara Bhattacharya raised a discussion over it.) 

The Mandiukya is traditionally regarded as one of the 
ten major upanisads and the kdarikas of Gaudapada are 
supposed to be explanatory verses thereon. The Muktiko- 
panisad names 108 upanisads and holds that the Mindukya 
alone is enough to liberate a man. 

-There is a good deal of controvery over the extent of 
the Mandukya, which is set forth in Professor Bhattacharya’s 
paper referred to: above. While present-day Advaitins ‘are 
unanimous that the twelve prose passages found interspersed 
in Gaudapada’s work constitute the upanisad, most Vaisnava . 
commentators of it since the days of Madhvacarya have, 
on the ‘other hand, held the kdarikas of the first book . 
also to have, been a part of the upanisad. Purusottama, 
the grandson of the suddhadvaitn, Vallabhacarya, going 
further and holding the entire work of Gaudapada as a 
part of it. It has also been pointed out by Bhattacharya 
that all the four books of the kdarikas have been severally 
held by others as distinct upanisads, while some latter-day 
advaitins have accepted the Vaisnava view. Mr. B. N. 
Krishnamurti Sarma has pointed out? that karika I. 17 is 


a. ‘The Mandikya Upanisad and the Ka@rikas of Gaudapada’. 1HQ., 
I, pp. 119-25, and 295-302. : 

2. ‘Some light on the Gaudapada Karikas,’ :‘Further light on 
Gaudapada Karikas’, and ‘Still further light on Gaudapada Karikas, 
_in the Review of Philosophy and Religlon, U1, pp. 35 ff.; II, 
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referred to in Stita:sambita, IV. 55, as Sriti, and he has 

further. attempted. without: success’ to prove that both: 

Sankara and SureSvara’ knew the karikas of BK.-I to 

have been a part of the upanisad. All that: he has suc- 

ceeded’ in: proving is:that- a few: of these. karikas‘ have 

been mentioned as: Sruti in’ Saikaracdrya Apoctypha like’ 
the ‘Visnusahasranadma’ commentary, the’ ‘Nrsimhapirvata- | 
paniya’ commentary; and‘the ‘Vivekacudamani.’ Bhattacharya 

has: pointed out that: Sankara, in his commentary on B.S.,: 
Il. 1. 9, distinctly refers to k@rika 1.16 in the following 
terms :—atroktam vedantGrthasampradayavidbhiracaryaih. It 

is aiso found that: in his. Brahmasiddhi, Satkara’s senior 

contemporary; Mandanami$ra, quotes kdrika, I. 11, but 

does not mention .it as sruti.§ Nor does SureSvara refer 
to karikds BK. I’ as such. He refers to them as -dgama- 
matram: or vedGntokti, but that is because the entire work 

of Gaudapada is described as the ‘AgamaSastra’ and ~ the 

- first book: is: particularly named the ‘dgamaprakarana.’ 

So there can be no doubt that Sankara and his con- 

_ temporary advaitins did not look upon the ‘karikas of BK. 

I-as part of the: Mdandikya Upanisad. If the prose passages” 
‘and the karikds had been works: of the. same author, 

_ there is\ no reason why the’ prose passages should use 

the terms ‘vaiSvanara’ and ‘turiya’?: while the karikas vary . 
_them as ‘visva’ and ‘turya’; nor should we ‘expect in such 

a case:a: difference of opinion as between p.ose passage 

9 and k@rikad 19, BK. I. Madhva, however, anticipated: 
these difficulties when he said that Varuna, in the shape 

of frog, saw the passages, while he introduced explanatory 

mantras in the: shape of the verses which had ~ been seen: 
by Brahma, the creator, a view which he supports by 

quotations from certain Puranas which, according to = 
Bhattacharya, cannot be traced in the printed editions 

thereof. This practically amounts to an admissian that the 
prose and the verse portions of BK. I are not works of 

the same author. : 


3. Brahmasidhi, ed. by. Mm. Ss. Kuppuswami Sastri, p. 150. 
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Prof. Bhattacharya thinks’ that the twelve prose passages 
are a later work than the kdrikas of Gaudapada, and that 
probably it is a post-Saikara work, since Sankara is not 
found referring to them, even where -one' would expect him 
to do so, in this recognized commentaries.. He is also” 
of opinion* that the author of the “commentary on the: 
Mandikya and karikas is, not really’ Sankara, but some- 
body else assuming that. great man’s name,—a view which 
it should be possible to accept in spite of tradition and. 
the opinion of such a distinguished scholar as Mm. Prof. 
S. Kuppuswami Sastri to the contrary. 

One may also readily accept Bhattacharya’s view that 
the karikads are by no means what they are supposed to be, 
namely, a. sort of vdrtika on the Mandukya  Upanisad, 
since they have no characteristic of a vartika which ‘con- 
‘sists in discussing what is said, what is not said what is - 
badly said (uktGnukta-durukta cinta vartikam—RajaSekhara). 
The reasons set forth ny Prof. Bhattacharya need not be 
repeated here. 

But one cannot ftp joining issue with this erudite 
scholar when he insists that the Mandukya Upanisad, that | 
is, the twelve prose passages, is a- post-Sankara or evena 
post-Gaudapada work. First, the tradition that the Mandukya 
is one of the ten major upanisads cannot be discarded 
without adequate reason. Secondly, Y. Subrahmaniya Sarma 
has pointed out® that SureSvara actually quotes from this 
upanisad and names. it : og 


Aoattiyamyeda yonih sarvasya prabhavipyayau|: - 
mandukeya—Ssruti-vaca: iti spastam adhiyate/| 


Thirdly, Mandanamisra, who like Sure$vara, was a senior - 
contemporary of Sankara, quotes the N rsimhottaratapaniya 
passage ekam amrtam ajam, and the Mdandikya words—~ 
sarvajniah, sarvesvara. ¢ Fourthly, Santkara’s COmpIEn EA. 


4. Sir Ashutosh Silver Jubilee, vol. iL, pt. 2, pp.- 101- 110, 


5, Review of Philosophy and Religion, IV, ‘Ds 220. 
6. Brahmasiddhi, pp. 4, 1276, ms Sy 
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on BrhadGranyaka Up.,1V:2.3 and 4., leaves hardly any 
doubt in one’s mind that he is referring therein to the 
Mandikya, though not expressly - naming it.. I refrain-from 
quoting the relevant ‘commentary in extenso, ‘and hope that 
my readers will take the trouble of reading the commen- 
tary at first hand: Swami Madhavananda, in the excellent 
translation of Safikara’s ‘commentary on this’ Up., appears 
to have come across. references to the Mdndiikya in the 
bhasya for he names this Up., in the list of abbreviations, 
prefixed to his work, but I have unfortunately failed to 
trace the references. Then,.-again, in view of SureSvara’s 
quotation of the Mdandiikya passage containing the expres- 
sion, prabhavapyayau, it seems likely that Sankara, too, 
had this passage in mind when he tsed the expression in 
his B.S., I, 1. 9, commentary and not Katha, Ul. 3. I, 
as Bhattacharya contends, for the expression appears to have 
a’ somewhat: different: import in the latter context. Lastly, 
Bhattacharya has himself shown: that the terms ‘Vai§vanara" 
and ‘Turiya’ are older: than’ ‘Vi§va’ and ‘*Turya’ found in 
the kdrikds and also that that the prose ‘passages have 
a tinge of the language ‘of the -Brahmanas. .For all these 
_ reasons it would be legitimate to hold that the Mandukya 
is a pre-Sankara and pre-Gaudaépada work and that it 
would be wrong to reject the tradition that it is. one of 
the ten major. upanisads.. Even. ‘Nagarjuna might. have 
borrowed the’ word. ‘prapaficopasama’. from it. 

We shall now proceed ‘to discuss the real problem before 
us, viz., what ‘is the relation of the karikds to the Upanisad. 
In dgreement with. Bhattacharya;. I have . already said’ that 
the. karikds of Gaudapada are not.a vartika on the Mandukya. 
What then, is the relation between the two? To come to 
a: finding on this point, it is necessary to examine first 
weat it is that the karikds-aim at. Are they pure Vedanta 

the orthodox ‘commentators would have us believe? 
. Bost probably * ‘not: It) ‘stands ‘to the credit of Poussin? 
and ‘Bhattacharya® ‘that ‘they have’ been the first to tellus 


7. ‘Vedanta’ -and Buddhism’, LRAS.,, 1910, Bp. 129-40, 
8. ‘The ‘Gaudapada’ ‘KGrikas: on the Mandiikya Upanisad’, Proceedings 
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what the kadrikas really aim at. The karikas of the first 
BK. establish non-dualism of the Mandikya type, the 
second and the third BKs. have to use Poussin’s words, 
a double entendre or, in the language of Prof. Bhattacharya : 
they begin with the Vedanta and end with Buddhism, 
while the kdrikas of the fourth BK. confine themselves to 
the exposition of Mahayana Buddhism, mainly of the 
Vijiianavada but partly also of the Mdadhyamika _ variety. 
Bhattacharya points out how, in this book, the terminology 
used is entirely Buddhistic, such upanisadic terms as ‘dtman’ 
and ‘brahman’ being discarded, how the word ‘agraydna’ 
‘(which means ‘Mahayana’) is used and -how the author 
begins by saluting the Buddha and ends by telling us what 
the Buddha did not teach.? Any one having a moderate 
acquaintance with Yogacara and Madhyamika literature, 
who goes through the karikds dispassionately, will have 
little doubt left in his mind that the sole object of 
Gaudapada in writing this prakarana work was to show, 
first, what Vedantic non-dualism really stood for and, next, to 
make out that Yogacira and Madhyamika Buddhism could 
be reconciled to it and placed on an upanisadic basis. 
The question which now confronts us, and which should 
not be difficult to answer, is how the Mandtikyopanisad 
came to have a place at the head of the kdrikas. Even 
in the case of an upanisad, we know that the Nuxsimha- 
purvatapaniya quotes almost the whole of the Mandukya. 
Now, Gaudapada, in order to show that his views had 
the support of the Sruti could do better than to begin 
his prakarana work of four Books with the quotation of 
the Mandiikya passages. After quoting six prose passages, 
Gaudapada introduces some. of his. verses with the words, 


of the Second Oriental, Conference, pp. 439. ff. 

9. According to Poussin. and Bhattacharya) Karika 99, BK.,. IV, 
tells us what the Buddha did not teach. I am inclined to 
think however, that the K@rika tells us what the Buddha 
taught ; it repeats. what has been said in the introductory 
Karika 1, viz., that: ‘jfeya’ is not different from ‘jfidna’. This, 
however, does not.affect. the conclusions arrived at in this paper. 
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Atraite sleka@ bhavanti «nd the process continues till the 
entire Upanisad is exhausted. The introductory words do ~ 
not mean, in this case at least, that. the verses are older 
than the prose passages. Gaudapdda evidently preferred 
the Mandukya to any other Upanisad because this very 
brief and unambiguous work was best calculated to support 
his own point of view, and he has distributed the prose 
. passages just. as they suited his purpose. 

The commentator of the Upanisad and the Karikdas, 
whoever he might be, was, therefore, perfectly right when 
he said that this ‘prakarana’ work of four Books began. 
with the words “Om ity etad aksaram.” But this does 
not certainly mean that the entire work is Gaudapada’s 
in the sense that there is no such thing as a Mdndukya 
Upanisad, as Dr. Venkatasubbiah contends.1° The entire 
work is Gaudapada’s, but he has quoted the entire Mandukya 
in support of his thesis. This seems to be the right 
solution of the problem before us. , 


(1HQ, xiv, 1938 ) 


40. See his paper in the Indian Antiquary, 1933, pp. 181-193. 
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H. Jacobi 


In my last article! I have discussed the attitude taken 
up by the orthodox philosophers in India towards the 
epistemology of the Buddhists. In connection with this 
discussion I shall now treat the question about the nature 
of early Vedanta, and, as I hope, bring it nearer to a 
‘conclusion. 

The arguments of the Buddhists of both the Nihilistic and 
Idealistic schools regarding the unreality of the objects 
of perception may thus be summarised. Our perceptions 
in dreams do not, in principle, differ from those in the 
waking state, and consequently the latter must be just as 
void and as independent of something existing beside them 
(their object) as the dream-impressions ; further examples 
of impressions void of really existing objects are magic, 
fata morgana, and mirage. This view of the Hlusionists is 
confuted much in the same wayin the Nydya and Brahma- 
sutras ; here we are concerned with the latter only. The 
discussion of Badarayana (B.S. II. 2. 28-32) as illustrated 
by the passage from the ancient Vrttikara, quoted by 
Sabarasvamin' in the Bhasya on M.S. i. 1. 5 (see above, 
31. 23), leaves no doubt on the point at issue, viz. 
that, according to these ancient Vedanta authors, there is 
a generic difference between dream-impressions and waking 
impressions, and that therefore the latter are not indepen- 
dent of really existing objects. 

The oldest work on Vedanta Philosophy besides Bada- 
rayana’s Brahma-sutras, are the Karikas? on the Mdandiikyo- 


1. The Dates of the Philosophical Sutras of the Brahmins ; see JAOS. 
31. 1 ff. / ; : 

2. Anandasrama Series. No. 10. An English translation of the 
text and Commentary has been issued in Inda; but the book 
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panisad by Gaudapada.* The chronological relation between 
Badardyana and Gaudapada will be discussed hereafter ; 
for the present we have to deal with his philosophical 
opinions. Gaudapada is, as far as we know, the first 
author who formulated the Mayavada or the doctrine that 
everything except Brahma is an illusion; this doctrine was 
either originated by him, or by a school of thinkers 
of whom he became the head; the latter alternative would 
seem the more probable one. ee: 
Now Gaudapada has used the very same arguments as 
the Buddhists to prove the unreality (vaitathyam=asatyatvam) 
of the external objects of our perceptions; he states this 
arguments in II. 4 which is-thus explained by his com- 
mentator, Samkara! : “Things seen in the waking state 
are not true: this is the proposition (pratijia): because 
they are seen: this is the reason (hetu): just like things 
seen in a dream: this is the instance (dxstanta) ; as things 
seen in dream are not true, so the property of being 
seen belongs in like manner (to things seen) in the waking 
state: this is the application of the reason (hetupanaya) ; 
therefore things seen in the waking state are also. 
untrue: this is the conclusion (nigamana), Things seen in 
a dream differ from those seen in waking in that the 
former are reduced in size because they are within (the 
body of the dreamer). But there is no difference in so 
far as both are ‘seen’ and are ‘untrue’.““—And in II. 31 
all unreal things are mentioned together: “As dreams or 


3. I fully concur with Mr. Barnet in his review of Max Wallesser, 
Zur Geschichte und Kritik des alteren Vedanta (Heidelberg 1910) in 
JRAS 1910 that Gaudapada is the name of the author and 
that it has not wrongly. been abstracted from the title Gauda- 
padiya Ka@rikah. Whether the author be the same as or different 
from the Gaudapada, the oldest commentator on the Samkhya 
Karikas, in both cases there°can be no doubt that Gaudapeda 
was an actual name. 

4. I am inclined to think that this Samkara is not the same. as 
the author of the Sariraka Bhasya. The latter would hardly 
have stated the argument in the form and. the terms of an 
anumana according to Nyaya principles. 
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magic or fata morgana are regarded (as unreal by ordinary 
men), so this whole world is regarded by those versed in 
the Vedantas”. 

The argument thus expounded by Gaudapdda forms the 
basis of his doctrine of Mayavada, and it is,.as we know, 
‘the same argument which the Buddhists employed to estab- 
lish the Stinyavada. As that argument is strenuously 
confuted by Badarayana, it is evident that he cannot have 
held the same opinion in this .matter as Gaudapada, or, 
in other words, the Brahma-sutras do not teach the Maya- 
vada. This is one point which I wish to make. 

The next question we must try to solve is whether 
Gaudapada is acquainted with the Stinyavada or the 
Vijfianavada. The answer is furnished by karika@s 1V. 24 ff. 
For in kdrikG 24 a Realist contends that ideas (prajfapti) 
and feelings would not arise if not caused by external things. 
The opponent, in-kGrikas 25-27, shows the unreasonableness of 
assuming objects existing beside and independent of ideas 
(prajfiapti, citta). This refutation is, as the commentator 
tells us, “the argument of the Buddhists of the Vijfana- ~ 
vadin school, who combat the opinion of the realists 
(bahyarthavadin), and the Acarya agrees with him thus far’’. 
That the statement of the commentator is right, is evident 
from the nature of the argument itself, and becomes still 
more so from the next verse (28), which furiishes the 
final decision of the Vedantin: ‘Therefore the idea (citta) 
does not originate, nor does the objects. of the idea origi- 
nate: those who pretend to recognise the originating of 
ideas, may as well recognise the trace (of birds) in the 
air’. For here the fundamental doctrine of the. Vijiiana- 
vadins, which admits only a continuous flow of momentary 
ideas, is clearly referred to and confuted. Since the Brahma- 
siitras and the ancient Vrcti refer to the Stinyavada only, 
as I hope to have established in my former article, the 
Gaudapadiya Kdrikas which allude to the latest phase of 
Buddhist philosophy must be considerably younger than the 
Brahma-siitras. This has always been the opinion of the 
Pandits. It has, however, lately been controverted by Dr. 
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Walleser®> on the ground that the Gaudapadiya Karikas 
only are quoted in ancient Buddhist books as an authority 
on Vedanta philosophy. Even in case this assertion should | 
be confirmed by the progress of research, the alleged fact 
would not necessarily upset the above result. For the 
enigmatical character of the surras of Badarayna make them 
unfit for quotations, at least of an outsider, to illustrate 
a point of Vedanta philosophy. And besides the Buddhists 
may have ignored the old Vedanta of Badarayana ‘as the 
Jainas did so as late as the ninth century A.D.®; but 
they could not well have ignored the Gaudapadi, since that 
work taught a philosophy which resembled their own in 
many regards. : 

Our inquiry has established . (1) the near relation, 
amounting almost to identity, between the epistemology of 
the Stinyavadins or Vijfidnavadins on one side and of 
Gaudapada’s Mayavada: on the other; (2) the opposition 
of the latter to Badaradyana on this head; and (3) the 
posteriority of Gaudapada to Badarayana. Now these facts 
admit, in my opinion, of a natural and probable construc- 
tion, viz. that Gaudapada adapted the Illusionism of the 
Buddhists to the teachings of the Upanisads. This view is 
supported by the many coincidences between the Gaudapadiya 
Karikds and the Madhyamika sUtras to which Professor 
L. de Ja Vallee Poussin has lately drawn attention.? The 
theory, that the Mayavada is a Vedantic adaptation of the 
Stinyavada, has - been first put forward by V. A. Sukhtankar8 ; 
I may add that I perfectly agree with him. 

The probable history of the Mayavada may be briefly 
described: originally the doctrine of some school of Aupani- 
‘sadas, it became an orthodox philosophy, when it had 
successfully been made the basis of interpretation of the 
Brhma-sitras, already by earlier writers and finally by the 


5, 1. c p. 23. . 

6. Haribhadra, SaddarSanasamuccaya v.3 ; Siddharsi, Upamitibhiva- 
prapatica Katha p, 661 ff.; see above vol. 31. p. 6 note 3. 

7, IJRAS 1910 p. 128 ff. 

g. W2ZKM vol. 22, p. 136 ff. see also above vol, 31, p. 8, note 1, 
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great *Samkara. For the two Mimamsas are the preemi- 
nently orthodox systems ; but we should never lose sight 
of the fact that they are originally and primarily systems 
of the Exegesis of the Revelation, the Piirva-mimamsa 
of the Revelation as far as it is concerned with sacrifice 
(karmakanda), and the Uttara-mimamsa with regard to 
Brahma. These two schools of orthodox theologians deve- 
loped philosophical doctrines of their own, but these are 
found in the Bh@syas and are scarcely alluded to in the 
sutras themselves. 


( JAOS, xxxiii, 1913) 
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There is much to support the opinion of Ramanuja, 
Dr. Thibaut, and many others, that Samkara’s doctrine of 
“Illusion” is a biassed rendering of the old Vedanta, 
Badarayanik as well as Aupanisadic. If that be granted, 
it is by no means self-evident that Buddhism has been 
without influence on Samkara’s speculation ; and the last 
writer on the subject, Vasudev Anant Sukhtankar, a very 
able pupil of Professor Jacobi, does not conceal his opinion, 
or his surmise, ‘that Samkara is indebted to Nagarjuna.! 
That may be true, but I would object that we really 
_know little or nothing about the history of Vedanta, and 
that conclusions based on philosophical parallels are by 
no means definitive. Autonomous developments—autonomous 
if not absolutely independent—are admissible. Nagarjuna 
(or his predecessors, the anonymous authois of the oldest 
Mahayanasutras), by the very fact that he proclaims 
“‘voidness” to be the real nature of things, was prepared 
to distinguish the relative truth (scmvrtisatya) and the 
absolute one (paramarthika) ; and his nihilism coupled with 
“idealism” might lead to the Vijfianavada: ‘“‘existence of 
pure non-intelligent (?) intellect’ On the other hand 
the Aupanisadas, from their main thesis (¢at tvam asi, etc.),® 


1. The Teachings of Vedanta according to Ramanuja (Inaugural Disser- 
tation, Bonn, August 12, 1903; Wien, Druck von Adolf Holz- 
hausen, 1908). , 

2. I think that no unprejudiced reader will admit Rama uja’s 
interpretation of the .old pantheist or monist saying of the 

’ Upanisads. Against Vasudev Anoant Sukbtankar (p. 13), | adhere 
tothe opinion of Dr. Thibaut: ‘‘The fundamental] doctrines of 
Samkara’s system are manifestly in greater harmony with the 
essential teaching of the Upanisads than those of other Vedantic 
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could derive the distinction of the two brahmans, of the 
two vidyds. Both developments are natural enough; the 
conception of the universal void (0) and the intuition of 
the infinite (L) are convergent, in the end; but parallel 
and convergent as they are these developments do not lose 
their primitive tinge. The qualis ab inceptois true of every 
evolution, political (as M. de- Kerallain has proved)? or 
doctrinal ; the Ssamvrtisatya, “erroneous truth,” of Nagar- 
juna is really “untruth” ; the vaiyavaharika-satya, ‘practical 
truth,” of Samkara is truth, provisory indeed, but truth 
quand meme. Mdaydis. Samkara’s “magic play” is caused 
by a magician, and this magician is a Lord. Nagarjuna’s 
samviti, the Buddhist counterpart of the Vedantic mdaya, 
is like the son of a barren woman: it is not, it cannot 
be. But the two systems bear un air de famille, which 
has been taken into account more than once’ and from 
both sides. 

This problem is of paramount importance in the history 
of Indian thought. It would not be imprudent to say that 
as long as we have not ascertained the chronological rela- 
tions between primitive Buddhism and the Aupanisadic- 
Samkhya theories, between the system of Nagarjuna and 
that of Samkara, between Dignaga and “orthodox Nydya’’*, 
we cannot boast of even having traced the cardinal lines 
of the spiritual and intellectual history of India. 

It is not my present object to discuss the claims of 
Samkara or Ramanuja toe Aupanisadic orthodoxy, or to 
unravel the problem of the relations of Buddhism to 
Samkara’s monism, to specify the possible or probable 


the Upanisads is not their spiritual undogmatic or polydog- 
matic enthusiasm (the chief part from the point of view of the 
history of religion), but their ontological surmises. 

3. M. de K. is the French translator of Sumner. Maine, Sir 
Frederick Pollock, and Sir Alfred Lyall. One wil] find in the 
Etudes sur les moeurs religieuses at sociales de l’Extreme Orient 
(Paris, Fontemoing, 1908) a splendid translation of the Asiatic 
Studies of Sir Alfred, with many notes, illustrations, and appen- 

' dices of no small interest. 
4. It is a pity that M. Th, de.Stcherbatskoi is writing ia Russian, 
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foans on both sides. I only intend to give a few refer- 
ences, some of which are already well known. 


r 

- The common opinion of the Dvaitavadins or “dualists” 
(Samkhyas, ViSistadvaitavadins) is that the Méaya-doctrine 
is not Vaidic, i.e. Aupanisadic: mdadydvadam avaidikam, 
says Siva: na......tad Vedantamatam, argues Vijfianabhiksu. 
This doctrine is ‘Buddhism in disguise’, a doctrine of 
“crypto-Bauddhas” (as says Dr. Thibaut)— 

mayavadam asac chastram pracchannam bauddham eva ca. 
The theologians who maintain. the ‘“Neo-illusionism” 
(Gdhunika mayavéda) and style themselves Vedantin (Veddnti- 
bruva) are, in fact, Buddhists; more precisely, they belong 
to that branch of the Buddhist school which is named 
Vijfianavadins, “who maintain the sole existence of thought” 
(bauddhaprabhedah, Vijiidnavadyekadesitaya), They assimilate 
the “data” of experience, merit, and demerit, etc., to the 
“data” of a dream, and, using the (Buddhist) phrase 
sdmvitika (erroneous) as the exact connotation of the 
“Particular”, they admit that the world, the whole of the 
*“knowable”. (prapaiica) is produced by Ignorance. Therefore 
they ought to be styled Nastikas (miscreants, or Buddhists): 
Thus Vijfianabhiksu.® 

Yamundacarya, too, the guru of the guru of Ramanuja, 
clearly refers to Dharmakirti in his Siddhitrayam,® when he 
compares a thesis of the ‘“‘avowed Buddhists” (prakatah 


5, See Samkhyapravacanabhasya, edited and translated by Professor 
Richard Garbe, index sub voc. bauddha, pracchanna-bauddha, 
vijfiinavéda, With 1, 22 (p.16, 6-7) compare the readings of 
Padmapurana (xliii) apud Aufrecht, cat. oxoniensis, p. 14: 
“mayavadam asac chbastrampracchannam bauddham  ucyate, 
mayaiva kathitam devi kalau brahmanarupina...paratmajivayor 
aikyam mamatra pratipadyate, brahmano ‘sya. param ripam 
nirgunam vaksyate maya, sarvasya jagato ‘py atra mohanaya 
kalau yuge. 

6, Chowkhamba S. S, (No. 36), p. 19. For this reference I am 
indebted to Vasudev Anant Sukhtankar, p. 19, who also refers 
to Ramanuja, Sribhisya. ii, 2, 27. 
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saugatah), with the formula of the “Buddhists in disguise”. 

The first say— ‘ 

“Although the pure idieliinende is free feb differences, 
it is understood, by people whose view is. troubled, as 
multiple: object of knowledge, subject of knowledge, 
knowledge’’? a 
"The second say— 

“The pure reality is not the cause of the development 
[of names and forms, of the intellectual contingencies}, 
because it ceases not to be (what it is, pure]: therefore 
it is Illusion who is the mother of this distinction, knower, 
kKnowable.”’ : 

It is only just to say that R@ma@nuja could hardly 
avoid the reproach of dualism, and may be styled “Samkhya 
in disguise”. 


ic 


If 

Whilst Brahmin nihilists (mdydvddins) are charged with 
the crime of Buddhism, Buddhist monists (vijfanavadins) 
have to apologize for their “Brahmic” speculations. ® : 
As has been said in this Journal (1908, p. 889), 
Buddhists are aware of the close relation between Vedantism 
and some of their systems. The Vijiidnavada, at least in 
some of its ontological principles, is very like Vedantism in 
disguise, or, to be more exact, it is likely to be understood 
in a Vedantic sense: as Mahamati said to Buddha in so 
many words. We cannot forget that Vijianavadins are 


7. This line occurs in Sarvadarganasamgraha, p. 16° (Bibl. Indica, 
1858), and elsewhere ; it is extracted from the Pram@naviniscaya 
of Dharmakirti (see Museon, 1902, and Bouddhisme d’apree. les 
sources brahamaniques, p.. 34: add reference to Suklavidarsana). 
It runs as follows: avibhago’pi buddhyatma viparydasitadarsanaih, 
grahyagrahakasamvittibhedavan ‘iva laksyate (or kalpyate). Vasu- 
dev Anant Sukhtankar understands buddhya @tma: the Buddhist 


attributes the false  distinction...to buddhi, ‘the Pseudo- 
Buddhist attributes the same distinction to naa I prefer my 
translation, : 


8. Sakyamuni has condemned Vijfianavada- Vedanta, Majjhima, i, 
p. 329: vinianam anidassanam, anantam. sabbatopabham.: 
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divided into several schools, which are not without analogy 

with the schools of Vedanta. Some of them believe that — 
the prime spirit or thought remains pure, ‘untouched by the’ 
development of contingencies [prapafica, i.e. manas, mano- 

vijiGna (=nama, nama-rupa)]: does -not this resemble 

vivartavada? Others will admit that the development’ is 

real: does not this resemble visistG@dvaita? 

I will. not miss this opportunity of avowing that I 
have. been perhaps unfair in my review of my friend Suzuki’s 
book, Outlines of Mahdyana (see Journal, 1908,  p. 885). 
The claim of the Buddhists. to be stnyatdvadins, ‘doctors 
the voidness,’ not brahmavadins, cannot be set aside; 
philosophers must be credited with the opinions they profess 
to cherish. And I have strong objections, as a_ historian, 
.to the Buddhist modernism of the Japanese scholars, of 
Pp. L. Narasu, etc. But there may be some slight portion 
of truth in Modernisms (they may develop old, unconscious 
ideas: much that is believed to be modern is: old),? 
and as a matter of fact, siinyata turns out to be very 
like brahma, and nirvana, “translated” as itis by bodhi or 
buddhabhiya, has the same religious import as brahmabhiiya. 


iil 

_ One cannot read the Gaudapadakarikas without being 
struck by the Buddhist character of the leading ideas and 
of the wording itself. The author~ seems to have used 
Buddhist .works or sayings, and to have adjusted them to 
his Vedantic design ; -nay more, he finds pleasure in double 
éntendre. As Gaudapada is the spiritual grand-father of 
Samkara, this fact is not insignificant.1° 

The fourth chapter bears a distinctly Buddhist tinge. 
It has been -happily summarized by Professor A. A. Mac- 
donell: “It is entitled AlataSanti, or ‘Extinction of the 


9. I have just read a good book,.written from the “‘intellectualist’”’ 
~ point.of view, but very. ‘“‘matter of fact”, Pragmatisme, Moder- . 
nisme, Protestantisme (Paris, Bloud, 1909; by A> Leelere, Dr, 
es-Lettres, Prof. agrege a I’Universite ‘de Berise. 
10. The following notes are by no means exhaustive, 
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firebrand (circle)? so called from an ingenuous comparison 
made to explain bow plurality and genesis seem to exist 
_in the world. If a stick which is glowing at one end is 
waved about, fiery lines or circles are produced without 
anything being added to or issuing from the single burning 
point. The fiery ‘line or circle exists only in the cons- 
ciousness (vijfidna). So, too, the many phenomena of the 
world are merely the vibrations of the consciousness, which 
is one.”'! One could add that, really, knowledge (jf#dna) 
or brahman is free. from the three-fold determination ; 
knower, knowable, and knowledge. If we are not to rest 
on syllables—appamattakam kho pan ‘etam yad idam byai- 
janam! ma Gyasmanto appamattakehi vivadam Gpajjithat?— 
this transcendent knowledge is like the absolute blank of 
the Vijfianavadins. 

The simile of the firebrand circle occurs in Maitry- 
upanisad, iv, 24: “He beholds Brahman. flashing like the 
circle of a whirling torch, in colour like the sun...” 34% but 
it can also be traced in Buddhist books as ore of the 
numerous symbols of unreality,14 namely, in the Lanka- 
vatdra?§— 

tadyathd Mahdmate acakram aldtacakram balai§ cakra- 
bhavena parikalpyate na panditair, evam eva Mahamate 
kudrstitirthyasayapatita ekatvanyatvobhayatvanubhayatvam 


11. Sanskrit Literature, p. 242. 

12. Majjhima, ii, p. 240. ‘“‘Syllables are of little importance: do 
not, O monks, dispute on mere trifles.”. 

13. Cowell’s translation. Alatacakram iva sphurantam 4dityavarnam... 
brahma...apasyat. (Comm. : tasya brahmana atmabhedat- 
‘vakhyapandya pumlifgair visesanair visinasti.) Id est, the unreal 
qualifications of brahman, “flashing like a firebrand circle,” 
are in the masculine “to show the identity between the neuter 
brahman and the masculine soul’, says Ramatirtha (and also to 
spare the undenotability and the unconcern of the Absolute), 
As a matter of fact, Brahman does not flash into unreal solar 
protube ances, but it appears. it appears to itself, to be flashing. 
Cf. vi,17: Brahma......eko ‘nantak, 

14. Mahavyutpatti, 139, 21. 

15. Buddhist Text Society, p. 95. . 
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parikalpayisyanti sarvabhavotpattau : 

“The firebrand circle is not a circle, and is wrongly 
supposed by the ignorant,. not by ‘the wise, to be circle. 
In the same way, heretics will suppose that being originate 
from themselves, from: others, from both, without both.’’4® 

Nevertheless, the title of the. fourth chapter of the 
Karikas cannot be said so far to be Buddhist (the phrase 
alétasanti has not been traced in. Buddhist books); but 
the main idea that there’ is no birth, production, jati, 
utpdda, the causation is impossible since the cause cannot 
be identical with, nor different from, the effect since neither 
being, nor nonbeing, nor being, nonbeing can originate, is 
thoroughly Madhyamaka. Gaudapada maintains ajati (once 
anutpatti), and denies uccheda, with the. same emphasis as 
Bhagavat in the AstasGhasrika’ prajidparamita or the 
Lankavatara; and he supports his thesis by Nagarjuna’s 
or Buddhapalita’s favourite arguments :— 


Il, 32. na nirodho na cotpattir na ca sadhakah/ 
na mumuksur na vai mukta ity esa paramarthata// 


16. ‘The simile of the firebrand is also of use in the Sautrantika 
school, to explain the quomodo of the ‘‘compound perceptions.” 
See Wassilieff, Buddhisms, p. 28 (312): ‘‘The forms of the 
object penetrate one after the other into the understanding; the 
illusion of simultaneity is caused by the swiftness of this proceeding. . 
Just so an arrow passes through the eight leaves of a flower, 
as it were. at the same time, and firebrand appears as a circle.” 
From another point of view it is evident that any compound 
perception (i. e. every perception) is ‘‘born from imagination’, 
or subjective: “The notion of a cloth or a straw mat is 
gradually produced: therefore this notion has for real object 
the parts of the cloth or straw mat, and as such, as cloth or 
mat notion, it results from imagination. As in the case of a 
firebrand. The notion of a firebrand circle has for real object 
a firebrand which obtains successively different places owing to a 
rapid motion. Just so. Argument: cloth is not real, because 
the grasping of it depends on the grasping of its parts, as is 
case with the firebrand circle’’—(Abhidharmakosavyakhya, MS. 
Soc. As., fol. 367a), 
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There is no destruction, no birth, no bound, no endea- 
vouring [for release], no desiring release, no released: 
such is the real truth.’’?7 

Or again— 

IV, 59. yatha maydmayad bijaj jayate fanmaye ‘tkurah/ © 
nasau nityo na cocchedi tadvad dharmesu yojana// 

“From a magical seed is born a magical sprout: . this 
sprout is neither Permanent nor perishing. Such are things, 
and. for the same. reason.’ 

It is the stnyebhya eva stinyG  dharmah prabhavanti 
dharmebhyah, “from void things,. void things are born” 
each according to its causes, for “illusion is manifold, 
being produced by manifold. causes’’.?8 

As concerns the wording, let us compare— 

I. Gaudapada, ii, 381°— 
tattvam ddhyatmikam drstva tattvam drstva tu bahyatah/ 
tattvibhito tadaramas tattvad apracyuto: bhavet.// 

COMM. babyam prthivyadi tattvam aAadhyatmikam ca 
dehadilaksanam rajjusarpadivat svapnamayadivad asat ; Atma 
ca sabahydntaro hy ajo...nirguno niskalo niskriyas tat satyam 
sa atma...... evam tattvam drstvd...... 

Bhagavat (quoted Madhyamakavy,tti, p. 348)?9— 
sinyam adhyatmikam pasya pasya sinyam bahirgatam na 
vidyate so’pi kas cid yo bhavayati §iinyatam. 

_ 2, Gaudapada, iv, 1—_ 
jniaoonessctlpens dharman yo ‘gaganopaman/ 
jieyabhinnena sambuddhas tam vande dvipadam varam// 

COMM. ayam eveSvaro yo Narayanakhyas tam vande... 
dvipadam varam dvipadopalaksitanam purusénam varam 
pradhanam purusottamam ity abhiprayah.. RADE e OBE: 
bhedarahitam paramarthatattvadarSanam... : 

It is probable that this s/oka is a Buddhist one: the 


17. Quoted more than once by Vijfidnabhiksu: see Garbe’s index 
Madhyamaka, xvi, 5: na badhyante na mucyante., ; 

18. Sapi nanavidha maya nanapratyayasambhava, Rophicanavaiard 
ix, 12. 

19. Anandasrama edition. 

20. Bibliotheca Buddhica. 
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excellent biped is Sakyamuni. — 

. 3. Gaudapada, iv, 7— 

_ prakrter. anyathabhavo na katham cid bhavisyati. . 
Nagarjuna, Madhyamaka, xv, 8 (Madhyamakavrtti, p. 271)— 
prakrier anyathabhavo na hi jatlpapadyate. ‘ 

4. Gaudapada, iv, 17, 18— | 

aprasiddhah katham hetuh phalam utpddayisyati ? 
yadi hetoh phalat siddhih phalasiddhis ca hetutah 
katarat pUrvanispannam yasya siddhir apeksaya ? 

Nagarjuna, Madhymaka, x, 8 (Madhyamakavriti, p. 207)— 
yadindhanam apeksyagnir apeksyagnim yadindhanam 
Katarat pUrvanspannam yad apeksyagnir indhanam ? 

5. Gaudapada, iv, 19— 

evam hi. sarvatha buddhair ajatih paridipita. 

COMM. evam hetuphalayoh karyakaranabhavanupapatter 
ajatih sarvasyanutpattih paridipita prakasitanyonyapeksado- 
sam bruvadbhir vadibhir buddhaih . panditair ity arthah., 

Lankavatara (p. 78)?!— 

anutpannah sarvabhavah. 

Satyadvayavatdrasttra (quoted Madhyamakavitti. p. 375)— 
evam eva devaputra...samsaro”’ py paramarthato 
‘tyantanutpadata yavan nirvanam api paramarthato 
‘tyantanutpadata, 

6. Gaudapada, iv, 22—. 

svato va parato vapi na kim cid vastu jayate/ 

sad asat sadasad vapi na kim cid vastu jayate// 

Nagarjuna, Madhyamaka, i, I (Madhyamakavrtti, p. 12; 
of. 4, 6-7, p. 82)— 
pa svato napi parato na dvabhyam napy ahetutah/ 
utpanna jatu vidyanite bhavah kva cana ke cana// 

7. -Gaudapada, iv, 93— ; 

adiSanta by anutpannah prakrtyaiva sunirvrtah 

sarve dharmah samabhinna ajam samyam viSaradam. 

COMM. Aadisanta nityam eva §antd......aja$ ca praktt- 
yaiva susthUparatasvabhavah seks sarve dharmah samas cabhi- 
Baat Ca... ~ ajam samyam visaradam visSuddham atmatattvam 
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yasmat tasmac chantir mokso va nasti kartavya ity arthzh. 
Madhyamikas, too, maintain that’ nirvana or Santi or 
moksa is not to be acquired, as says Bodhisattva Sarvani- 
varanaviskambhin in 
Ratnameghasitra (quoted Madiodniakaieid p. 225)— 
adisanta hy anutpannah prakrtyaiva. ca nirvrtah/ 
dharmas te vivrta natha dharmacakrapravartane// 
8. Gaudapada, iv, 98— 
alabdhavaranah sarve dharmah prakrtinirmalah 
adau buddhas tatha mukta enone iti nayakah. 
Bodhicaryavatara, ix, 104— 
sattvah prakrtya parinirvrtah. 
Patjika ad ix, 108— 
_sarvadharmah ... ... _quutpannSniruddhasvabhavatvic ca 
prakrtiparinirvrta adisanta ity. nee 
BodhicaryGvatara, ix, 151— 
nirvrtanirvrtanam ca viseso nasti vastutah, 
Lankavatara (p. 80)— 
prakrtiprabhasvaravisuddhydadivi§Suddha.. sasnaeaie 
garbha, 
Astasahasrika prajiaparamita (p. 47)— 
adiSuddhatvad adipariSuddhatvat sattvasya. 
9. Gaudapada, iv, 99— 
kramate na hi buddhasya jiianam-dharmesu faviaatl. 
sarve dharmas tatha jfianam naitad buddhena bhasitam// 
COMM. “The knowledge of an Awakened (Buddha), id est 
of a seer of reality, does not bear on things, id est on 
any extraneous object ; it resides on. things itself, as does 
light in the sun. Awakened=Tayin. The Awakened one 
is, indeed, homogeneous (tdyin) id est endowed with homo- 
geneity, possessed of continuity, without interval or difference, 
space like. Tayin can also be understood in the meaning 
of Adorable or sage, Such are all the things, id est ali 
the souls; just as the knowledge [of a Buddha] they are 
space-sike, and do not bear on anything outside themselves. 
What has been said at the beginning of this treatise 
(Gaudapada, iv, 1), ‘by a space-like knowledge,’ that space- 
like knowledge of a space-like homogeneous Awakened who 
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is nothing else than this knowledge does not bear on 
anything outside. Such are [also] things [whatever they are]. 
This [knowledge]-space-like, immovable, unmodifiable, without 
parts, fast, sole, free, not to be seen, not to be grasped, 
beyond hunger and the like, essence of Brahma atma 
according to the Scripture, there is not discontinuity of 
seeing to the seer’ (Brhat. iv, 3.23), free from the oppo- 
sition knowledge-knowable-knower, reality, non-duality, has 
not been taught by (Sakyamuni) Buddha. © When. denying 
the existence of the external world and supposing the 
sole existence of knowledge, he came very near the 
essential non-duality: but this non-dual reality can only 
be learned in the Upanisads.” 

As a matter of fact, this knowledge, without “knowable- 
knower-knowledge”, is the knowledge of a Buddha, accord- 
ing to Mahayana. And a Buddhist may say naitad buddhena 
bhasitam, “This doctrine has not been taught by Buddha,” 
for Buddha does not teach anything. 


(JRAS, 1910) 
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